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ABSTRACT 


a *8 
Khusrau was born in Patyali, a small town (otherwise è. 
651 A.H. ~ 


1253 A.D. | 
He belonged to the Turkish Hasaras of Lachin who migrated to | 





known as Musinabad) in the district of Etah in 


India during the time of the Mongol upheaval from their | 
ancestrel home in Transoxiana or Khorasan. His father, Amir 
Saifuddin Mahmud, held a high position in the court of E 
Il tutmish and married a daughter of Imad-ul-Mulk, a great ina 
noble of the time. Khusrau was the second of three sons 


—— 
Ta 


« 
ied 
-Aj 


dorn of this union and displayed very early sims of a great — 


E 


poetic talent. After his father's death, about the year 658 H. 
he was breught up by his grand-father Imad-ul-Mulk. ‘Shen his * 
grandfather died Khusrau attached himself to Alatuddin Ki sh-lu 
Khan, a nephew of Balban and a great noble, famed far and wide 
for his generosity. Later he went to Janena with Balban's 4 
son Bughre Khan and had to travel with that prince to Oudh 


where Balban marched to quell a rebellion. On his return he Sa 


was invited by Prince Muhamzad, Sughra Khan's elder brother, 
to go to Multan with him. The poet consented and rensined in | 
Multan till the prince's death in a battle against the Mongols, 
He then returned to Delhi and went later to Oudh with anir als 3 
Sarjandar, Subsequently he was made a court poet by Kaikobad — 
and held office under Jalaluddin, Ala'tuddin, Mubarak Shah, and. 
Ghiyathuddin Tughleq. He became a disciple of Misamddin 


Auliya in his later life and died in the year 725 H, ° 
- 1325 A.D. 


His poetical and prose works consist of five diwans, 
five historical mathnawis, a Xhamsa, some Hindi verses, Tarikh-| 


fetalai, Ij'as-i-Khusravi and Afzal-ul-Fawaid. some works 


ascribed to him have apparently been lost. He was a great sei 


musician too, and introduced several new melodies into Indian / 


a 


musie, earning for himself the title of Nayak. 











THNTRIUDUCTI ON., 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSIAN POLTRY IN INDIA 
BEFORE THE TIME OF KHUSRAU. 












Persian poetry produced in India has always been looked * 

upon by modern scholars with a mild contempt. They —— * — 
it to be a counterfeit, a spurious imitation of the genuine : 
— 
products of Shiraz and I > and consequently it has never 
received the attentions so lavishly bestowed upon the poetry 


e 


of Persia, Yet, it is a fact that India has produced almost ve 


7 


as large a number of Persian poets as ‘ersia herself, and that 


some of them have left as deep an impress upon Persian Literas 





ture in general as any poet of the si ster-country. Whatever A 
one may say, moreover, about the poetry of later times, it | 


is fallacious to assume that there could be any essential 





| 
difference in the language or spirit of the early poetry pro- è 
duced in Ganja, Shiras er Nishapur en the one hand and Lahore d 
or Delhi on the other, fer ever since the Ghagnawid conquest 
of norther India all these places formed a united whole and - 
the geographical distinctions of the present day did net exist i 
at all, Persia, as we know her to-day, is a much later crea- 
tion, 
When the Ghasnavids established themselves in India in 

the ues century, Lahore became an important centre, political y 


as well as socially, equal to Ghasna itself, and there wasa — 


free and profuse intercourse between the different parts of 





(1) Thus Browne says; “This Persian literature produced in | 
India, has not, as a rule, the real Persian flavour, the | 
pap as the Irish call it, which belongs to the indigen 
ous product." (Pers. Lit. under the Tartar Dom.,p. 107. ) sft 








ii 


Persia, Afghanistan, Transoxiana, Khorasan and the Punjab, 


yi 
4 


foundations of the Indo-Persian culture that was to find its 


and the literary language was bound to be the same in all tf 
these places, This language, of course, was Persian, Nobles — 
and scholars migrated to the AS territory, settled BF 
down there, temporarily or permanently, and laid the first 


highest perfection in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ag 
in the time of the great Woghuls, and, naturally, these carly — 


settlers were the first to produce Persian poetry in India. 


—— 


To trace, then, the origin of Persian verse in India, ve 


must turn to this age. Unfertunately, very little DF the 
Cxce 


literature ef that period has been preserved, and,in the case 
AN 


_ 
ye 


— à ; + 


— ~ 
DET ee 


g ef one or two peets, all that has been left of its poetry is 


in the form of laconic ektracts available in some histories 


< 


and biographies. Among the earliest poets the most outstand- 


ENAC al 


ing names are those of the two contemporaries, Abul Faraj 
A 6 
Ruyani and Mas'ud-i=gad, 
py 
The former, according te Badaoni, was born in Ruyan, a x 
village near Lahore, while according to another version his i 


+f 


native place was ER A suburb of Nishapur, but there is no l 
A doubt that he lived most of his life in or about Lahore, which, 
according to law? i, was in those days the proudest of all S 
districts "in its unlimited learning and PE PETERR bares He A 
is said to have left behind him a diwan of qasidas compri sing 
two thousand 'baits', most of the poems being in praise of E 
his reyal patron Sultan Ibrahim bin Mas "did. Anwari, it is 
said, had with him always a copy of his aiwah, and imitated — g 
Wis- style. A jealous rivalry between him and Mas'ud-i~gad led 


to the latter's confinement for ten years in the fortresses of 





(1) Muntakyabut-tewarikp, I, 37. cf. also Lubbal-albab, II, 
241; Chahar Maq@la, p. 142. ; 


(2) Majma-ul-fusaha, I, 70. * 
(3) Lubb-al-albab, II, 241. 


Brine 








(1 
Su, Dhak and way! 


Mas'ud-i-Sad was certainly a greater poet than his rival, 







A 
and according to an old tradition left three diwans, one 
each in Arabic, Persian and Hinds 2) He was born and brought — 
up in Lahore, for which city he contracted a deep and affec- 


3 * 
tionate —— His Persian diwan is the only one of $4 
the three that has survived, and shows that even in those ; 

4 
early days the poetry of India had reached a very high level. “4 


Some ef his poems, written in his captivity, are full of deep 


— 
and stirring pathos. One very fine poem describes his separa- 


on 


tion from his wife on the occasion of his departure on a 


i 
journey, and is an exquisite piece of lyrical poetry, ey 


z 2 


+ 
equalled in excellence by any Persian —— 


After these two poets we have a long gap, and it is only 


Ý 
C NF S 


in the time of Shamsuddin Iltutmish that we read of another 
notable poet, amir Rahani, Little, however, is known about 
him, except that he came to Delhi from Bukhara during the | 
Mongol upheaval, and composed qasidas in praise of Shamsuddtn) 
But his successer, ghihab-i-Muhmira or aiin wie lived in 


the time of Ruknuddin bin Iltutmish, is better known. He 





belonged to Bad&son or Madgran and was recognised to be a 

? 

master by Pakhr-ul-Mulk ‘amid al-Nunki (?), who was himself 
an elegant poet. Specimens of his poetry are preserved in 


various biographies and Khusrau himself imitated some of his | 





(1) He was involved in a conspiracy formed by the son of the. 
king. See Chahar Maqala (pp. 140-145) for a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. i 


(2) Lubbul-albab II, p. 246; Majma-ul-fusaha 
and Khusrau's Ghurra., 


ode A TNE Sager Me a ey) ee Se Ae Oe ee a Peay 





l + "a , * A i 
(3) He says in a poem: Spier gies firs Ab 91 97 289 a 
(4) The poem is in praise of Mahmud bin Ibrahim, and begin: 
54 
22 oem? —*2 bad . ⸗ ka 
‘ OP on LE GAD + Joi 21299) Ohad — 








(5) Badaoni, I. 68. 


(6) The name is given differently by different authorities. — 
(7) l 








iv 
KRS It was, in fact, due to the great fame and renown 
of Khusrau that so little is known of his poetry for, in | 
the words of Badaoni, "after the appearance of the cavalcade x 
of the king of poets, the poetry of his predecessors became 
bedimmed like stars at the rise of the — 

Shamsuddin Dabir, wno later became ene of the patrons 
of Khusrau, was the foremost of the poets in Na sir-uddin 
Mahmud's court. Ne was a great scholar also, and held a 
high pesition in the time ef Mahmuad's successor Balban, who 
appointed him the munshi t of the province of Bengal and 
Kamrud under his younger son, Bughra Khan. He was a gener- 
ous patron of art and literature, and his assemblies were 
a popular rendezvous of poets, Khusrau speaks of him grate- 
fully in several of his works. Badaoni gives some specimens — | 
of his poetry which indicate a very high level of artistic 
abili te? 


We now ceme to the time of Khusrau himself, in which 





our poet stands head and shoulders above his contemporaries. 


The only other poet of first order in this age was un= 


a 


na aaka il 





doubtedly his friend Amir Hasan, nicknamed 'the ga 'di of India’ 
on account ef the purity and flowing simplicity of his ghasels,. 
But even Hasan failed to achieve the great charm of Khusrau's Í 
lyrical poems, while he had absolutely no chance of approach- $ 


ing him in qasida or Mathnawi, Like Xhusrau, he became a 


a Jaw > i 
—— ih 


i oe Say ee 


devout disciple ef Wi samuddin Auliya in his old age, and 
died at an advaneed age in Daulatabad where he had to go 
against his will, like so many other inhabitants of Delhi in 


the reign of the eccentric monarch Muhammad Tughlaq. He has 











(1) Khusrvau says in a qasida; 
| K Oi TI PNA pp (yobs) 
(2) Badaoni, p. 70, seq.; Majma-ul-Fusaha, I, 504, 





(3) Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, I, 94. 
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, A 
keft behind a diwan comprising qasidas, ghazels, mathnawis, 
fragments, and quatrains, 

We learn the names of several other poets of this age 


from Barni, Badaoni and Firishta, Thus there were Muayyad 


A A A A AA, K A e s 
Jajurmi, Amir Arsalan Katibi, Qasi Mugith Hansawi, Baqi Khae 


tid, ghihab, ga'd Mantaqi, Abid etc. Khusrau had often to 
complain against the last two fer their behaviour towards 
himself, prompted, no doubt, by jealousy. Little or no 
traces of their poetry, however, have been left for us to 

ef their merits. But it would be safe to presume that 

none of them rose to the level of Khusrau; we ot in fact, did 


any of his immediate successors. de—seoeither, 





(1) The best known ofthese is Badr Shashi or Chachi, who 
was the court poet of Muhammad Tughiagq, 
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THE LIFE 





Chapter I. 
Origin of Amir Khusrau 





When writing the biography of a literary person, it is 
impossible to ignore the political conditions of his age; 
the state of the caintry and also of the society in which 









he was born and grew up, in which he imbibed the first ideas X 
that moulded his juvenile mind and helped to mature his | 
genius to its full vigour and bloom. Every man is influenced — 
unconsciously by his surroundings, and a poet or a writer, 3 
as he is essentially a thinker and so looks at things more 
carefully and deeply, turning them over in his mind, trying 


mon insight. In fact the whole character and nature of a 
writer's work is affected by the events of his epoch and 
reflects the spirit of the time he lived in. A Homer live 
ing in the time of heroes that vied with their gods in 
courage and power, that were almost demi-gods, would nature 
ally produce an epic like the Iliad that stirs the life-less 
heart and infuses into it a spirit to do ‘one more brave . 
deed before death,’ to defy fate, to scorn hardships and to 
conquer all obstacles; while a Dante living in an age of i 
decay and disruption, a period of political enfeeblement 
and moral emaciation, would tend to become more moody, more | 
introspective, more apt to brood on things beyond this life 
and to oreate with his wonderful imagination and sublime id 
genius, not a story of brave deeds and wars, of long voyages: 


and heroic adventures, but a morbid tale of hell and heaven. | 







2) ; (2) 
Mutanabbi and Aba Tanmam saw with their own eyes the 


io i” 


Sas 
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heroic deeds of their patrons, their ‘holy' wars, their 


successful contests against their enemies, and so their 


J 
329 Ka 


E oe sie kod 


A 
» 
= Wem ee 


poetry is manly and herois: it almost has in it the ring 
ef the spear, the twang of the bow and the clatter of the 
sword. But what could one expect from Abu Nu'ds : or Abe 
—— who lived in a time when the kingdom of 


Baghdad was flowing with ‘milk and honey’, when the sword 
had been hung up and the armour stowed away and in the court 


-> a 
ahi 


— 


| of the Caliph one heard only the pleasant melody of the 
‘rebab or the amusing jokes of jesters like Abu Dulama? 

What could one expect from them except an effeminate poetry, 
lyrics descriptive of love and pleasure, of the charms of 





the beautiful damsels and the virtues of the glittering red 
wine, or unhealthy, sad and mejancholy tirades on the vanity — 


P d a y 
’ rs < J h, i 2 a A i . 4 
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of this life and the need for "dying before death"? Both 
these poets, so different apparently are characteristic of 
their age. Abu Mu'as is happy and careless because he 
could enjoy the pleasures that ———— while his 





unlucky contemporary, unable by nature and circumstances 


M h > ` 
4 A B! v Á 
— t. ‘at fia voy | a j ait . 


to partake of ——— console himself by preaching 
5 


e crusade against them. 


- — 
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(1) Abū Tib al-Mutanabbi, for a long time a favourite 
courtier and poet-laureate of Saifuddaula, the Hamadani — 
of Aleppo, has sung his patron's praises and his fights 
against the Franks in many a glowing ode. See Nichol- 
gon: Lit.Hist. of Arabia. pp. 304-313. 


(2) Abu Tammâm lived in the time of the caliphs Mamfm and 
Musia'sim. Sec Nicholson: pp. 129-150. 


ee et em eee 


a 
i man d 
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(3) Abd Nu'âs, the court poet and boon-companion of Haroun- 
al-rashid. For his life and poetry see Nicholson: Lit. 
Hist. of the Arabs. pp. 292-296. * 





— od 


i AP 


(4) <A contemporary poet. See Ibib pp. 296-303. 


i 
* 


(5) It is said that „Ah-ul-Atâhiya was a meagre, short and 
ugly man. Mas'ûdi relates a humourously pathetic sto J. 
about his love for a beautiful slave-girl. See Mas'uð 
(Barbier de Meynard) VI. pp. 240-244 and 333. 
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This, true as it is in the case of writers of all ages 


and countries, is especially so in the case of most of the 





Eastern writers, for in the East, more than elsewhere, litore i 


sy 





ature and art have always flourished under the fostering +. 


shadow of kings and their vassals. Nost of the Eastern poets 


particularly were no more than bards; bards of a very high d 
genius and lofty imagination very often, but all the same E 
bards. Their chief care was to sing the praises of their : 
patrons to raise them up to the. skies, to immortalise, as $ 
they would say, their names. No doubt they have also pro- 4 
duced poetry of a much higher order than such pancgyrics, ‘ 
a poetry as full of love and emotion, of deep human feeling : 
and universal appeal as could be found anywhere. Yet it A 
has to be admitted that this sort of poetry was only a E 
subordinate branch, a foster child, a product of the few : 





Yi- 


stolen moments when the poet for a short while ceased to 
be a courtier, put off his khħhil'at and laid his dasa ina 
corner and was a man more than anything else. 

Yet it would be wrong to imagine that these high-flown 
and roseate panegyrics are worthless. Apart from their 
aesthetic value as wonderful specimens of artistic sense , 
elegant taste and mastery of a language, they sare in many 
cases of great historic importance. They very often describe 
not only how the king or the noble slaughtered single-handed 
a whole army of his vile foes, or how his horse scarcely 3 
designed to tread on the sordid earth and vied with the 
north wind in swiftness, or how his throne was placed so A 
high that thought itself had to pile up the nine skies aa T 





(1) Thus Zehir says of Qizil Arsalan: bp 
ORO oy ed LA eae AAE glint) an z 
"Thought places, uncer its feet, the nine celestial 


chairs so that it may bestow a kiss on the throne of . 
Qizil Arsalan" and Khusrau replying says of “Ala-ud-din — y: 


ais ach OLN Bae pf pe Org Ln Sg 2 


"How can thought ever reach the spur of (my) king to 
kiss it: it may have kissed the throne of Qizil Arsals 
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above another ore {t could kiss its pedestal; or how his 
bright visage shamed the moon and compelled the sun to hide 
its ugly face among the clouds - but also they describe, 
albeit in a very coloured and distorted way sometimes, some 
of the real historical events that actually took place be- 
fore or during the lifetime of a poet. Such poems are of 
immense importance for augmenting the historical data necess- 
ary to construct our history of a particular period, and 


i ¢ gs % P Pie ot “tee eh Ps J 
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make it, at the same time, more than ever, imperative for 
a student of their authors to study carefully the history 
connected with their times. 

In the case of a poet like Anir Khusrau, then, whose 
life was intimately connected with kings and princes, who 
lived to see the reigns of more than seven kings, accompant- | 
ed several of them in their campaigns and held offices under 
at least five, we shall, of course, have to consider the | 
political history of his time, - to follow briefly the 
chain of events extending over a little more than three- 


i à © 5 = . Fig (SL Fo. A — r F i 
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score years, since about 1253 A.D. (the year of his birth) 
to 1525 A.D., when the old monarch Tughlak Shah was myster- 
fously killed by the fall of a pavilion built for his re- 
ception by his son and heir, Mohd. Tughlak. 





But to commence our narrative, we must go back ahout 
a hundred years and study some of the events that ococurred 
outeide India, the land of his birth, but which were destine | 
ed to exercise a profound influence on its history, for | 
Amir Khusrau's ancestors came to India from Central Asia, 
Transozania or Khovasan, a land that was, so to say, the 
cradle of an upheaval unparallelled, perhaps, in the history | 
of the world. | 


Chengis Khan, the ouso of God' as Muslim historians 





descrive him rose from Transoxania in the firet half of 





the thirteenth century with his wild hosts, his lean, bony, 


—q — — 


wolfish soldiers clumsily dressed, illeequipped, riding on 
horses that looked like donkeys, iyi paeo: to its very 
1 


foundations the whole Islamic world. The Mongol hosts 





conquered all before them. They came, they slaughtered and 
burnt, they destroyed and devastated and left the rich plains | 
and fine valleys of the Islamic countries like a field over i 
which has passed a storm of locusts. The mosques were de- 
filed, the palaces rased to the ground, the libraries full 
of precious mamuscripts duneianee to fire. One Islamic 
monarch alone, the gallant .Jellaluddin of Khwarizm who suc- * 
ceeded his ill-starred father Muhammad Shah, waged a long 
and determined struggle, as heroic as it was desperate, 
against the Tartar fury. Khwarizm Shah's dominions extended: 
over "a large area from the Ural Mountains to the Persian | 
Gulf, and from the Indus almost to the Euphrates and inolud- _ 
ed the whole of Persia with the exception of Khuszistan anā : 
ince Bit by bit, however, he was forced hack. City after $ 
oity fell before the irresistible Tartar onsets and the . 
gallant monarch had to flee to India to save his life, whence | 


he returned to enjoy a brief spell of power only to meet a 


Now as we know Chengis Khan's vast empire, fainded on Ber 
the ruins of the old civilisation, comprised among other 
regions Transoxania, situated mainly between the Sir and 
Amu rivers, but including also on the north-east the hill- 
ranges and steppes lying beyond the right bank of the Sir, 
east of the Kipchak plains and west of the lakes Issigkul 





(1) ase Browne: Persia under the Tartar Dom: p. § seq and 


V. I. pp. 197-198. See also Tarikh-ul-Fakhri. 
(Eå. Ahlwardt) p. 97. 


(2) See Browne: Lit. Hist. of Persia II 426. 


(3) Ibid p. 447. For a contemporary accaint of this extranet 
monarch See the history written by his secrotary and a 
attendant Muhammad al-Nasawi, translated and edited by _ 
O. Houdas. ("Histoire du Sultan D jelaleddin Mankobirti.™ 
Paris 1891. 2 vols.). + 












and Alanor. Towards the east the empire included the groate® 
part of the country now known as Chinese Turkestan, Farghana ` 
or Khokhand and Badakhshan, while towards the south it eme 
braceé Kunduz, Balkh and at the outset Khorasan, "a country 
which at that time spread castward and beyond Herat and 
Ghazni, and southward to Maikran. This was perhaps the most 
extensive appanage of all and within its limits were to be j 
found the greatest variety of races and tribes and the largest 
diversity of modes of life. It comprised on the one hand, 2 
some of the richest agricultural districts peopled by — 
inhabitants far advanced in Asiatio civilisation and some of 
the most flovrishing cities in Asia, while on the other hanð; 
some of the rudest hilletribes or Hasáâras as they were call- — 
ed then, had their homes in the southern highlands. i 
It was these hill-men or Hazaéras that swelled mostly 

the Tartar armies of Chengiz Khan. But we must not suppose 
that the term Hazara denoted any particular race. Thus in 
the Tarikh-1-Rashidi we find Hazara used for hill-men or 





mountaineers without reference to its original meaning (which 
we shall presently consider) or to any racial consideration. 
In fact as —— explains Hazaras were not a tribe but 
simply soldiers of Chengiz Khan's army recruited from various 
tribes, Moghuls or Turks, divided into groups of one thousand 
each, and so ‘hasara' is merely a Persian or Tatik rendering 


of the term 'ming’ (a thousand). Chengiz Khan's army, for 


: J H A a ae, a ei he Olt ea — 


instance, consisted of several such divisions. It is probable, 






however, that these ‘hazaras’ had descriptive names derived 
either from the names of their chiefs or of the particular 
region to which they belonged. Raverty, thus, mentions the 


(1) larikh-i-Rashidi (Bd. Elias and D. Ross) p. 30. 
(2) Raverty. Tahaqat-i-Nésiri pp. 1093, 1094,1095 and Index. 


(3) Re the derivation of the term from 'hazar' (a thousand) | , 


it is interesting to note a verge of Amir Khusrau himself: 
(Ind.Off. ms of Kulliyat: No 1187: fòl. 637b): 7 


410) yugi wo? WW p34 Ss 


"If there be a thousand — horsemen, thy (wioked) 
eye would be the chief of that "hasara'. 





names of soveral of the Hasaras that were to be fowmd in 
Chengiz Khan's armies, and Hamdullah al-Mustawfi makes mon- 
tion of the Hasaras of shaédi and Aughan as living in the 
north and south of Persia R L, This, aain, shows 
that the term 'hasara' was neither a racial or ethnological 
nor a topographical designation but indicated simply a cere 
tain type of nomadic people, generally war-like, chiefly en- 
ployed as soldiers and sending quotas of thousands to their 
over-lords at the time of war. 
But we cannot say definitely that the term, as Major 
Raverty explains it, was applied simply to the clans who 
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formed the armies of Chengis Khan or even that it originated 
in his time. It is quite possible that this appellation was 


& 
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known before this time, that ‘hasara', like another ambigue 
ous term Turk, which we shall consider presently, — 
in ite wide application a certain class of war-like tribes, 
who were generally in the service of warring potentates. In 
fact the name ‘hazara', essentially a Persian and not a 
furkish or Mongol word, would suggest that the term probably 
did not originate during the time of the Tartar conquests, 
for there appears to be no reasén why the chronicles of the 


Mongols should have changed the Turki ‘ming’ into the —— 


* 





‘hasara' when they have retained in their works so many Turki 
words that could more conveniently, and also, perhaps, mope 
reasonably be substituted by their more familiar Persian 
— — I am, therefore, on the whole, more inclined 

to interpret hasára as a common designation of a large mmber 


of tribes, whose chief occupation was agriculture and pastur- 


Tae 


ing and who furnished soldiers en * oceasion of fights — 





(1) Haméullah: Terikhi-Guside (Gibb. Mem. Series) pp. 66,67, 
69 and pp. 704 and 709. 


(2) See, for instance, the wrdéds, JP end ~H* and Jv 
so commonly used by Persian historians, and hosts of 
other Turki words. 








their suserains, and who long after they had ceased to send 


their quotes of ‘thousands' to their masters and nad settled — 


down in countries far away from their original homes, still 
retained their old designations and in some cases also gave 
it to the country in which they happened to ARS 

How almost all the biographers of Amir Khħhusrau agree 
that he belonged to a hazara clan named Hazâra-i-Lâchîn anā 
that he was of Turkish —— Amir Khusrau himself no- 
where mentions that he belonged to a hasára clan, which is 
not strange; for as we have slresdy seen ‘harata'’ was not 
any racial or ethnographical de signation and hence hardly 
worth much importance. He, however, says explicitly on 
various occasions that he was a Turk and that his ancestral 
profession was military —— His very title, ‘Turk- 
— Turk or Soldier of 8 bestowed upon him by 
his religious preceptor, the saint Nisermiddin Auliya, shows 
that the poet was of Turkish origin. 





(1) Note, for example, the Hasara country in India. See 
Imp. Gas. of India Vol. XIII p. 76 seq, and Encys. of 


Islam. V II pp. 297 -298. Curiously enowgh some author- 
{ties misled by the fact that ‘hasara’ is both the name 


of a people as well as a country have stated that Amir 


hed 


a 
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Khusrau's ancestors came from 'Hazára'. See,for instance: 


Sprenger Cat. of Ondh. Kings Lib. p.465 and Ency.of Isl 


vol.II. pe 980. 
(2) See Daulst Shah pp. 238; Jami: Nafahat-ul-Uns (Ed. W. 


Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1859) p. 710.; Khizana-i-'Amira of 
Azad (Brit.Mus.) p.e 209; Dara Shikoh: Safinat-ul-Awliya 


{Agra 1853) p.168; — fas he war (Brit.Mus. ms.) 
fol. 262. Haft Iqiim of Am 


65 etc. etc. 
(3) See, for instance, Igas-1-Khusrawi: (Risala IV p. 97): 


"although I by birth a Turk and a soldier..." 


and again in the Munasara the pen and the sword" (bid 


Risala V p.40). 


(4) Khusrau, alluding to this title says, addressing his 
preceptor: bo ed T. l FF — py NF oe OH Ls. 


"As you have been pleased to call your servant the 'Turk 


of God', hold his hand and give him in God's custody"! 
(5) It should be noted here that the word 'Turk' is often ` 


used in the sense of a soldier, thus Mars, the God of War 
is often called: ‘Turk-i-falak’, "the Turk of the Sky.” 


d 
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n RAzi (India Off. ms.). fol. 
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We need not enter here into any long discussion about 







the exact signification of the term Turk, especially as it has 
been so well and lucidly discussed in the Introduction to 
Terikh-1i -Rashidi of Mirza Haider Dughlat by Elias abd D, i 
We may only explain here that the term has been indifferently — 
used by the Persian historians in a dual sense. It is sone- 
times employed in an ethnographical sense and denotes a cer- $ 
tain race which apparently inhabited parts of Central Asia, a. 
Transoxiana, Khurasan etc., at the time of the Mongol in- i 
vasion and supremacy, and which in physiognomy and other pere — 
sonal and social features and characteristics differed cone 
siderably from the Mongols. On the other hand the term is 


very often used in a sociological sense and covers all the 


of the word, and it is interesting to note that even in 
modern times in Turkey the word ‘Turk’, or rather turuk’ 
seems often to have been employed in the sense of a peasant 
or boor, perhaps like the Arabic word oa pate" In the 

case of Amir Kimsrau's ancestors, they, it 1s possible that | 
they may have been Turks in either of bhe two senses of the | 
word. That they are described as ‘hasaras' would suggest 3 
a nomadic origin, but at the same time, although unfortunate- | 





ly we have not much material to form a definite idea of the 
physiognomy of the poet or of his ancestors, it is certain 








(1) See: Tarikh-i-Rashidi: Lond. 1895 pp.72 seq. (Intro- 
duction). 


(2) See Ibid pp. 84 and 89 (Introduction). É 
(3) Thus Bianchi, in his dictionary, says: "Turcos, peuple 
des Turos ou des Turcomans; Turc, ,rurcoman Rustre, À 
grossier, barbare. Le Turos de l'empire Ottman ne . 
veulont pas se appeller do ce mom, mais de celui da Hie 


þa 
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"uncouth barbarians”, whom Khusrau ridicules so severely 
and humorously in his sketch of the captive Mongols brought 
to the court of sized They were, in short, Turks in 
the generally accepted sense of the word; they belonged to 
the original inhabitants of Turkestan, distinct from the 


Mongols. 
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We shall now consider briefly the name lachin or La jin, 


* 
Eruda“ 
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as it is sometimes written. Lachin, a Turkish word and meane 


ven 


ing a falcon was quite a popular name among the Turks of 


Central Asia. Most of the biographers describe Lachin to 


dads a 9 


be the name of the tribe to which Khusrau's father belonged, © 





but according to some it was the name of his father. Amir 
Khusrau says little more about his origin than that he was 


= 4 n 
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a Turk, but he frequently styles himself as "Khusraw-i- 
A 2 A A . 
Lachin", literally "Khusrau of Lachin", which may mean "Son 


E 
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of Lâchìn", for this sort of '4dafat' is very often used 
to denote the father's name, the usual 'ibin' (sson) being 


ommitted. Masad-1-Sa'd-i-Salman, for instance, means Masud 


3 
son of gad, son of Salman. But, as Mirsa Muhanmad explains, 
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the following name may be not necessarily that of the father; | 
but of the grandfather or still remoter ancestor also. 
It is more likely that the latter is the case with the name 


Khusrawi-Lachin, for Khasrau mentions his father on various 


` 
4 J 
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occasions as Saif or Saif-1-Shamsi, and at one place as 
5 


—_ 


Sultani-i-Shamsi, but nowhere does he give his name as Lachine 


— 





(1) See infra 


(2) See for instance Ijas-1-Khusrawi IT.p. 242, and ibid V, 
letter 2, where he adds also Sultani to his name. 


(3) See Chahâr Makala (Hawashi by Mirza Mohd.) p. 142. 


O ene eee T E EA S 


(4) Concerning this ‘idafat" see also Raverty's interesting © 
article in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. vol. II. Appendix. | 


(5) Dibâcha of Tuhfat-ul-Sigher. See infra. 
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This last was apparently the name of a chief of the clan 
to Which Khusrau belonged, probably that of an ancestor of 
his, who gave his name to his tribe. Khusrau, according 
to Sultan Husain Mirga ahd —— to a noble family 
and eo it is most probable that Lachin, the head of the 
tribe, was his ancestor, a grandfather or perhaps a great 
grandfather. 

The next point that attracts our attention is the 
question: where did these Hasaras of Lachin live before 
they left their ancestral home and migrated to India and 
at what time did they, or Khasrau's father, come to this 
country? Most of the biographers assert that the original 
home of the tribe, or at least its home at the time of the 
Mongol upheaval, was near pain,” the ‘Arch of Islam’ 

But a few, notably Daulat Shah, declare that the tribe had 
its sa | home in Kish or the environs of Qarshi and 
Pymurgh. Daulat Shah says: “Amir Khusraw was of Turkish 


descent. It is said that his i beatae home was Kish, now 
4 


known as the Qubbat-ul-Khadra (The Green Dome), while sane 


say that he belonged to the Hazares of Lachin who were live 
ing in the enviroments of Qarshi and Pynmurgh and that ður- 


ing the disturbed times, —/ ~» ) of Chengiz Khan, these 


people fleeing from Mawara-un-Nahr came to India and settled ‘ 
in Delhi. Amir Khasrau's father was the chief and leader of 





(1) See Nafhat-ul-Uns (Ed. W.N.Lees 1859) p. 710. 


(2) See amin Razi (Haft Iqlim: Ind.off. mg.); Gulfar-i- 
Ibr ‘Brit. M. ms. fol. 262); Safinat-ul-AwLiya 
ara Shikoh: Agra (1853: p. 168) YXhizana-1-'Amira 

(Asad Bilgrami: B.M. ppe 209 seq). 


(3) Daulat Shah (p. 238) and Atashkada ‘Lutf ‘alt Azur) 
Bombay 1175. p. 341. Ai 


(4) Surely Daulat Shah has here paraphrased the popular 
name of Kish, Shahri Sabz. I can find this name in 
no other book. See Note on Kish on the following 
page. 
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(1) 
these people.” Now Kish, or more correctly Kishsh, now 


generally known as Shahri-Sabs (not Qubbat-ul-Khadra as 
Daulat says) stands on a small stream known as Kushka 
Darya that runs almost parallel to the Sughd river, both 
ending in marshes. In the middle ages, according to Ibni 
Haukal, it had a castle, was strongly fortified,and ocou- 
pied, exclusive of its suburbs, a square mile of ground, 
the Kish territory extending over four days journey across 
in every direction and being famed for its fertility. In 
the fourth century of the hegira the city stood on the main ` 
stream, of the river now called Kushka, that was known by 
the name of Nahr-ul-Gassarin which arose in the Jabl Sayan. 
Wahr-i-Arsud, running to the north was crossed, one league 
beyond the road to Samarkand by Jay Rud; the Khushk Rud ran 
to the south, one league from Kish; while another stream 
Khuzar Rud lay eight leagues beyond this. These streams 
after irrigating the various districts around Kish flowed | 
together and became a single stream which passed by the city : 
of Nasaf or Qarshi. In later days Kish acquired fame as the 
birtheplase of Timur, who rebuilt the —* whose place 


Ak-Sarai in it was his favourite residence. It was about 





(1) See Le Strange: Lands of the Eastern Caliphate p. 469 
See also following Note. Prof. Habib in his ‘Life anå 
works of Khasrau' converts the name into 'Takash’ (p.6). 





There is no place of that name in Mawara-un-Nahr. Takash | 
was the title of one of the Khwarismi Kings, Il Arsalan. — 


(2) For Kish See Le Strange (Camb.1905) p.469 and Ency. of 
Islam V.II p.786, where the name is transoribed as Kash, 
the reason advanced being that in old histories it is 


often made to rhyme with 'dilkash' charming. That phrases 


like (2%) }) eto often ocgur in those histories, is 
ree instance Yasdi: Zafar Nameh dg Bi o 
L * and p.801 PA $, and V II p.18: 
——— - oe eid) 
But I prefer the reading Kİ 








22 
"Or KOA as given by the 
old Arab geographers. There is no harm in reading 


as the alliteration aimed at still holds good and in the — 


verse cited above ‘Kina Kash' oan be read "Kina Kish". 

According to Yazdi the city became known as Shar-i-Sabs 
on account of the fertility and greenness of the lands in 
and around it in spring (p.e 301 V 1) and that as a home o 

learning and scholars it was known as 'qubbat-ul-'Iim. ' 
It is these two names which Daulat Shah apparently cone 
fuses into “qubbat-ul-Khadra’'. Timur built the "White 

Palace’ in it in 781. (See ibid). 


this time that —9 became known as Shahri-Sabz (The 
1 | 
Green city). Karshi or Nasaf was situated, as we have noted 


above more than a hundred miles down stream below Kish. It 





has generally been called Nasaf by the mediaeval Arabs and 
$ 
Nakhshab by the Persians. It was a Mongol prince Kapak Khan, 
who after the Mongol invasion (13th Cent. AD.) built a 


palace here and gave it the name of Karshi. This city also 


aT Se 


had a strong castle and extensive submrbs. The third name 
mentioned by Daulat Shah, vis Paynmrgh is certainly a misə- 
nomer for Maymurgh, mentioned by Arab geographers as a suburb 
of Kish. 
All these places of course, are in the country known 

as Mawara-un-Nahr or Transoxiana, and so if Daulat Shah is 
to be believed, the Hasaéras of Lachin lived in this country. 
But the bulk of the evidence supports the theory of a home 
in or about Balkh, Thus Jami, a contemporary of Daulat Shah, 
and Sultan Husain Mirza Baikara both hold the latter opinion, 
and it is further strengthened by what we have already men- 
tioned about Khorasan, namely that it was the home of the 
nomadic.tribes who lived in its hilis and steppes and were 
known as Hastras. This would give Amir Khusrau a Khorasan 
origin, which I am reluctant to assign him, for it is evi- 


dent from so many sarcastic remarks in his works about 
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Khorasan that the poet was not partioularly fond of that 5 
2 
country. He ridicules it, describing it as 'he1ll' in winter, 








(1) For Karshi: See Le Strange p. 470. Karshi in Mongol 
dialeot means a palace. See also Zncy. of Islam V.II 
Pe Nakh-Shab, of course, is the famous place where ale 
Muganna' is said to havé created the artificial moon, 
Called Mah-1-Nakhshab. À 


< A Es 

(2) "Winter should bè ene 3I oP YA) A AA 
joye in India, for Khorasan (in winter) is a frogen 
hell.” 
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he ridicules the people, the mada? as he often calis 
them and he ridicules their language or rather the various 
Af{alectic peculiarities met with among them. He praises, 
on the other hand, the language of Mawara-un-Nahr likening 
4% to the Persian employed in — of which he speaks so 
proudly. It is possible, perhaps, that this bitter sarcasn 


for Khorasan arose out Of his burning seal for his adopted 





country, or rather the country adopted by his father, that 





4 


he was like the new convert who is loud in praise of his 
new creed and equally vehement in denouncing the one he has 
discarded. But I am inclined to agree with Daulat Shah in 
this point. The description of Mawara-un-Nahr given by 
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(1) Béla was the name by which the Indian writers generally 
Gesignated the northern provinces, Balkh, Bukhara oto., 
and so Khorasan, whence 'Baléis' the inhabitants of 
Bala. In later times this word was substituted by 
'vilayat' and ‘'vilayate' denoted a thing or a person 
belonging to Kabul or Kandhar or to some place further 
north. But curiously enough in common parlance nowadays — 
vilayat is synonymous with Europe and especially England. 


(2) This statement of Amir Khusrau is interesting from a 

linguistic point of view. He remarks elsowhere 
that the Persian used in India is the 

Pérsi-i-Dari. Now we know that the language of Trans- 
oxiana and also, perhaps, that of Khorasan has been |. 
described by old geographers to be ‘dart’. al-Maqdasi, 
for example, (de Geoje p. 314) says of the language 
spoken in Bukhara: As to the language of Bukhara, it 
is the same as that of Sughd, noe there = en h A 
variations ° s ge > they spe he Dar 
language." Cais»! Hd Ne +) 
Thus Amir Khusrau is probably referring to this language 
when he speaks of the similarity: between the languages 
of India and Transoxziana. On the other hand he says 
of the Khorasanis that they have got no standard languages 
and no settled idiom. To use his own words: The 
Khorasani says chi (¢ for » While some say'Kaju' 
for 'Kuja'. . . . but the Persian speech in India from 
the river Sind to the sea-shore (i.e. the extreme south) © 
is one tongue .. .. and this Persian of ours is the 
original (or pure) Persian (¢,4( (See below and also 
the introduction). 7 | 


> , X 4 N As 
Pw Sete ee ee eee aS 


che. o> — 


* 


ait ot a? 


Parsi-i-Dari, on the other hand also means ‘pure Persian’ 
— the original language without any intermixture or _ 
variations, and as such has been described to be the 
language of the blessed ones in Paradise. The Prophet — 
is said to have declared that ‘the language spoken in 
Paradise will be Arabic or the Dari Persian.’ (See 
Persian Dictionaries like Burhan-{f-Qati etc.). 
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historians and geographers, a country inhabited by Turks, 


handgome, brave, generous and soldiers by birth would in- 


@uce one to regard it as the home of a war-like people like 


Khusrau's ancestors. AERARII y for instanoe, says of 
tts inhabitants, efter a description of their generosity 
and hospitality: “As to their courage and bravery, there 
is not among the Islamic peoples any with greater share 
of fighting against the infidels, and that is because all 
boundaries of Mawara-un-Nahr are formed by the lands of the 
unbelievers, . - - and also it is well-known that there is 
no people among the Moslems braver than these Turks - they 
are the rampart and bulwark ( 5) of Islam against the 
(infidel) Turks. . . . With all this, they are the best of 
people in paying obedience to their elders and the most 
gentle in serving their superiors and their equals. It was 
this that induced the caliphs to send for men from Mawara- 
un-Nahr, and their armies consisted of Turks on account of 
the latter's superiority on all classes of men in point of 
courage, formidability, bravery and ‘elan, and the peasants 
of Mawara-un-Nahr were * generals, their attendants and 


their favourite servants." 





(1) Al-Istakhari pp. 286-87. 


(2) That Mawara-un-Nahr continued in mch later times to 
be a rich mine for soldiers and warriors, eager to get 


an opportunity for offering their services to ambitions 


prinoes, can be seen from what the author of Kitab-ie 
Yamini says (Tr. Reynolds. Lond. 1858 p. 450) while 
describing Mahmd Ghasnawi's preparations for the con- 
quest of Kannauj: "In those days nearly 20 thousand 
men had come from the plains of Mawara-un-Nahr through 
zeal for Islam and they sat down waiting for the Sul- 
tan's movements, striking their numerous swords and 
uttering the shouts of holy war." See also infra 


and the verse A above from Yazdi i. S 
* eS pI OLIN DD PoE ak ods 
"But the main source of that ferocious army was Turke 


estan especially Kish," (of Zimour's army) also il- 
lustrates the point in question. 
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In my opinion, therefore, the original home of the 
Lachin Hasdras was in Transoxiana. Being generally a no- 
madio people, however, they may have moved on to Balkh in 
Khorasan, possibly during their migration to India. Thus 
etarting from somewhere near Kish, the tribe apparently 
first came to Qarshi and then lower down to Balkh, whence 
they ultimately proceeded further south and crossing the 
Indus entered India early in the thirteenth century as we 
shall presently see. 

With the meagre information at our disposal concerne 
ing this tribe, we cannot form any idea of the exact time 
of this migration into India, but we know definitely that | 
Khusrau'’s father was in the service of Shamsuddin Ttutmtah 
We have reasons also to believe that his people had been in | 
India for some time before he went to the capital and offer- 3 
ed his services to that prince. Daulat Shah, while desorib- 
ing Jelaluddin Khwarism Shah's flight before the Mongol | 


armies and his brief career in India after the famous dash 





through the boiling waters of the Indus accompanied by only 
a few faithful survivors of his armies, says that a number 


nade 


G bf > of the Lachin Hasaras, to whom belonged Amir Khus- 
rau's father joined him —— — (together) they 
conquered the fortress of Kargasbal. This statement un- 


fortunately, is not supported by any other authority, but 





there fis no reason why we should doubt Daulat Shah's asser- 
tion. Several haz@ra tribes, in fact, had migrated to India 
during the time of Chengis Khan's conquests and settled in 








(1) See infra The name of this king is spelt other- 
wise in various ways: Altmish, Aitimish, Iltimish, 
Iyal-timish, eto. But the reading il-tutmish may be 
regarded as finally established by the following verse 
of Amir Khusrau in which the exact translation is given, 
namely ‘he has sejsed the worl tops pee wary 

d $ID MPS p lb 0 ATE o IÉ a9 Ww 

(2) Daulat Shah: Teskira p.146. No other historian men- 
tions the name Kargasbél. I think that it is rather 
the name of sœme petty Hindu chieftain, (bâl being a 
misnomer for pl) than that of a place. 


— r. P 
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the north-western provinces. Thus although Abul Fazl as- 
serts that the hasfras of India were brought to that country 
by Amir Timur, there is evidence to believe that they had ke 
settled there in much earlier times, and that Amir Timur 
only sought their help in his campaign in India and formed 
his garrisons out of ie It ás quite likely that the 
Hazaras, a warlike people and Turks by descent shomld have 
sided with their kindred people, the followers of Timr. 
As a matter of fact, they were always eager to offer their 
services as mercenaries to suitable patrons. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that the Hazaras of Lachin had settled 
in the north-west parts of India along with other haszéras 
before Jelaluddin crossed the —— that looking upon 


him as a hero and a bulwark against the heathen hordes, their — 


> 


common enemy, they were glad to join him in his distressed . 
conditién and to help him in securing for himself a tempor- at 
ary refuge in India. In any case it is certain that these 
Hasaras came to India during the time of Chengis Khan and 
some of them moving further south-east sought employment 





with the Sultan of Delhi, Shamsuddin Tl-tutmish, and among | 
J 

these latter was Khusrau's father Amir Saifudéin Mahmid. E 
The Mongol fury thus that wasted countries anā upset 4 
thrones, that wrenched crowns off the heads of ‘kings de- r 
scendants of kings’ and pulled down palaces and castles k 
— vA 
(1) See Eney. of Islam. vol. II. ‘ 
(2) This event occurred in the year 619 , See Tartkh-i- 4 
Jahânimshå (V.l. p.107) and al-Naseawi (Ed. 0.Houdas) | 


pp. 85 seq. of text and p.141 seq. of transtation (vol.II) 
Note that al-Nasawi mentions several Turkish tribes who 
had joined the army of Jelaluddin. According to him — 
Jelaluddin fought Zana (probably a mistake for Rana) 5. 
Chatra of Shatra of Judi (Koh-i-Jud) and then Na&siruddin © 
Qubacha of Multan. See also Raverty (V.l.p.293 N.5); . 
Habeeb-us-Siyar (vol. II. part IV p.187) and Elliot 
(II. 549) Shatra íis evidently a misnomer for Sumra, 
as the Sumras ruled parts of Sind at that time. 
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sacred for centuries, so that the sound of their fall re- 

sounded all over the world, mrled, in its wild career, a 

handful of simple warriors from their peaceful abode to a 

strange land, and thus, incidentally, gave to India a poet 
the like of whom she had never produced before and in all 

probability will never produce again. 

Khusrau's father, whom the poet as we have seen above 
styles simply as Saifi-Shamsi, or Sultan-i-i-Shamsi, was 
named Amir Saifuddin Mahmud, and as he belonged to the tribe 
of Lachin he seems often to have been designated “amir-t- 
Lachin. In India he settled down at Patiyait, a small town 
in the district of Etah, otherwise known as Muminpore or 
Mumonabed, by which in those days flowed the river Ganges, 
but which is now miles away from the river, and entered the 
service of Shamsuddin Il-tutmish, the second of the slave 
kings of India, whence he acquired his sobriquet of Shamsi, 

—— Tl-tutmish, the favourite slave of Quthuddin 


Aybek, himsél1f a slave of Muisuddin bin Sam Mohd. the Sultan 
of Ghaznin and his trusted vice-regent in India, had a wondere 


ful career. Bought as a slave with another Turk for a mme 
4 


dred thousand jitals” by Qutbuddin Aybek, he soon won the 
SS — ——————— eaters 


(1) See for instance the anecdote, related by various au- 
thorities, given on p. 


(2) Raverty (T.N. Trans. p.551") gives the position of Pati- 
yali as lat:27941 and long: 79°40. Abulfasd (Ain-te 
Akbari: Caloutta vol. I.P.35) mentions the town in the 
sircar of Kannauj. That it was situated on the Ganges 


4 
in the old days is proved by what Amir Khusrau says of a 


in (Dibacha Ghurrat-ul-Kamal: Ind.Off, ms.): "For a few 
days... stayed in the fortified town („Lof Muminpore 
commonly known as Patiyali on the bank af the Ganges. 
Babaoni (1.43) says: Patiyali... a town ( S Yon the 
bank of the Ganges and the place where Amir Bray was 


born and brought up..." See also Dara Shikoh (Safénat-ul 
Aullya) who gives the other name Muminabad abd describes 


Patiyali to be a dependency of Sambhal;and Garcin de 
Tasey (Lit.Hind.)vol.1.p.299; Gulsar-i-Ibrahim.f£.262 


(3) Sir D.Ross has pointed out to me that Aybek meaning moon- 


ant would very well render the Sanskrit name Chandra 
pta. 


(4) This and most of the ib llowing facts about this king I 
have borrowed from Tabaq&ét-i-Nasir(, 
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a (1) 
favour of his master and was appointed Sarjandar. Later 
he was promoted to be a Mir-4-Shiker (the master of the ae 


Hunt), and obtained successively the fiefs of Gwaliyar, 





Baran and Badaon and won for himself other honours and dits- gà 

tinctions through his conspicuous bravery during his master's — 

campaigns against the latter's enemies. RA 
Qutbuddin Aybek dying at Lahore in the year 607" 

3 TTo A.D. 
he was summoned by the nobles from Badaoh to assume the mane — 
agement of the kingdom. Setting aside Aybek's son Aran Shah, 
he soon ascended the throne of Delhi, stabilised the omin- 
ions, defeated his rival Nasiruddin Qubscha and drove him 
to Multan, over-powered and imprisoned Sultan Tajuddin Yul- : 
éuz, another strong Turkish chief, and reduced to submission 
the ruler of the far-off province of Lakhnauti, Sultan — 
chiyathuddin Ywas Khelji. The strong fortress of Rantenbhur 
and a OM FM before his armies in 623 H, ané 
the Hindu rajahs were compelled to pay homage to his rising 
estar. Finally Malik Nasiruddin Qubacha was hunted dow to 
his retreat in Multan and Uchsha and the unfortunate chief 
ended his life by a desperate leap from the fortress of 
Bhakar into the river (Indus), thus leaving his successful 
rival to sole monarch of the country of ‘Hind and Sind' as 
far as the shore of the sea. 

Shamsuddin, a brave and generous monarch, welcomed to 


his capital many of the unfortunate people driven from their ý 








(1) For Sarjanéar See Note on p. 


(2) Mir-%-Shikar quite a respectable post, corresponding 
to the modern ‘Master of the Hounds', or the chief oe 
Gamekeeper. in 


(3) Badaon, as we have seen was his special fief, before 
he became king. 


(4) All these places we shall have occasion to mention 
later on and so may be left without comment here. 
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homes by the Mongols. "Towards men of various sorts and 


ie 


degrees, Kazis, Imans, Muftis and the like, and to darweshes $ 


Ra: 


and monks, land-owners and farmers, traders, strangers and 
travellers from great cities, his benefactions were univer- — 
sal. From the very outset of his reign and the dawn of the pi 


morning of his sovereignty in songregating eminent doctors 


Ja 


ee Oe ee 


of religion and law, venerable sayyids, maliks, amirs, sadrs 


>» > 
P e S 


ané (other) great men, the Sultan used, yearly, to expend 
about ten millions; and people from various parts of the 
world he gathered together at Dihli. ... This city, through 
the number of the grants and unbounded munificence of that 
pious monarch became the retreat and resting place for the 


learned, the virtuous and the excellent of various parts of 


a 

i 

r 

r 

4 

3 

* 
the world. ... And those who by the merey of God the most 4 
High escaped from the toils of the calamities sustained by 3 
the provinces and cities of ‘Ajam and the misfortunes caused ` 

oO 

by the (irruption) infidel Mughals, made the capital - the > 
4 


Asylum of the Universe - of that — Sy a their asylun, 
1 





refuge resting place and point of safety.” Thus says uinganj 
ieSiraj in his Tabaqât-i-Nâsiri, while describing the reign 


~f 
As. 


. 


of Shamsuddin Il-tutmish. And among these mimerous refugees 


hs * 


who found a shelter and a home under the fostering care of 
this generous sovereign was Amir Saifuddin Mahmid who linked — 


— 


his own fortune, and probably those of his followers, to the 


mw ree A tS 


+ 


growing might end prevailing sway of the slave sultan. 

We do not know what position Amir Saifuddin Mahnûd held 
exactly, but we do know that he was an —— a rospeote 
able position in the army and Was also probably granted some 


Ee eee 


(1) T. Ne (Tr. Raverty. vol.I.pp.598-599). 


a 
> T 
“i 





(2) Amir, or Emir, meaning originally leader or commander, 
is the same as the Latin Amiratus, Amiralius (whence 
the word Admiral. It is often abbreviated to Mir in 
Persian. (See Ency. of Isiam (vol.I). According to 
Barni he got an allowance of twelve hundred tankahs 
annualiy. (Barni p.197). 
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fief in Patiyali. Very little is known about his career 
in India and his name is not mentioned by any of the oon- 
temporary or even later historians. But, if Amir Khusrau 
is to be believed, he must have been a man of no insignifi-g - A 
cant position, for the poet asserts: "TIi-tutmish conquered 
the world with his (Saifuddin's) help, for he was a sword 
drawn by Ged from the scabbard of His might.” His marrige 
age with the daughter of Yusd-uremele, an important official 
éuring the reigns of Shamsuddin and his successors would 


also suggest that the Amir held a high and honourable posi- 





tion in the court of the king. He seems, moreover, to have 
taken an important part in the various wars his master waged | 
against his enemies. Khusrau himself supplies the only in- 
formation that has been handed down to us concerning his. 

father's career. In his Dibâcha to the Ghurrat-ul-Kamaél he 
says: “My father, Saif-1-shanei, who with his bright visage 


- t re Ay. A 
i ee ee a eit ORES 


was the sword of the sun, was famous for his bravery. A 


(7 
bad 
= 


Turk is an angel only in a dream, but he was an angel when 
awake. Nowhere but in a dream could one see an angel coming 





ae ae ON OLS tee $ S 


from Bal&. The qualities of an angel were so deep-rooted 
(1) Pibâoha of (SF i art pe pe HOF 
Gburrat-ul-Kamal). 


It is interesting to note here that Khusrau is evidently: 
punning upon the phrase ‘jahan giriftan’ and "al-tutmish" 
which, as I have tried to expla n above, may be construe — 
ed to mean “world-conqueror" or "jahangir". He says in. 


ed pat Ma * X⸗ P AI i CAN i ROEA « se- 







J 
F 
BY 





* 
His contemporary and friend Amir Hasan ‘says in his = 
Fawaid-ul-Fued (B.M. ms. fo0l.82): "the Sheikh mentioned _ 4 
oo date (of the death) of Sultan Shamsuddin end recited — 
this verse: * 
hye? g Gok bid bee G ZIE IAA Ln $ 

‘Alamgir and Jahangir being, of course, equivalents. Sa 
x, 


(2) *Tmad-uleMulk, enjoyed the greatest amount of power and * 
influence during the reign of Ghiyathuddin Balban and 
we shall have to speak sbout him in detail later on. 


(3) i.e. the shaft of the sun, or the sun-beam, punning on 
Saifi-Shamsi. 





7 (1) 
in his nature that he never redd&Sned his exe even for the 


sake of a black-eyed houri. He was rich in worldly goods 
and (with his peity) was a ‘wali' TS ig matters celes- 
tial." 

This meagre information, coupled with a few more facts, 
supplied again by the poet himself, of which we shall avail 
ourselves later on, is all that we possess about Khusrau'’s 


father. The author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri gives a fairly 


AS —— a iin 


lengthy list of the important Shamsi "Maliks". Among them 
we find several with the name of Saifuddin, but it is im- R 
possible to identify any of the latter with Khusrau's ate | 
This omission is due probably not so much to the fact that 
Amir Saifuddin Mahmud was not a person of sufficient inport- 
ance to be included in a list of the notables of his time as 


it 
to the peculiarly oircunst ances and somewhat desultory style 





(1) "Chashm Surkh Kardan dar shise", to be anxious or eager 
to get something, to hanker after a thing or person, a 
Kmsrau uses this tdiom very frequently, and so also his — 
contemporary Hasan. ) 


(2) “amir bud", meaning, of course, both rich and as having 
the title of Amir. 


(3) GY Zole again a pun, for “23> both means the state of 
being a wali or saint, as well as a country or province 
whence wali, a governor. 


(4) Among these maliks is one Malik Saifuddin Binkban EA ees 
Aybek Khitai, whom I was almost tempted to identify with | 
Khusrau's father, for he is described as a man extrenely — 
good-natured, gentle, polite and pious and at the same 
time famous for his bravery and courage. He is said to | 
have met his death by a fall from horse-back in the reign | 
of Nasiruddin Mahnmd, and as we ‘shall see Khursau's father 
also died during this monarch's reign. But the following — 
facts make an identification impossible: 1) the titles | 
‘binkhan' and Khitai are found nowhere with Amir Saifuddin' 
name. 2) He was not bought as a slave by Shamsuddin as 
this malik is said to have been. 3) One of this malik's 
sons is said to have died by drowning in the Indus while ot 
with his father in a campaign near Multan. As far as we 
know none of Khusrau's brothers died during the life-time | 
of his father, 4) The author stops his narrative at the | 
15th year: of Nasiruddin's reign (658 H.) which means that | 
the malik must have died before that date, but Khusrau’s | 
father, as we shall see, died about the year 660 H. 
(Seo Te N. Y.I.Text p.259) 









i 228 
$ | ‘ 
of the historians of that age. They would fill pages after 
pages with the praises of a king or a noble to whose kaiii 
and favour they happened to be personally indebted, and 
ignore other names and persons whom they had no such cause 
to pay attention to. Shams-1eSiraj does not even mention 
Imad-ul-Mulk, while, if we believe Barni, * Was already a 


man of high rank in the days of Shamsuddin. 








(1) See infra. 





Chapter II, 


Birth and Early Youth; 
Career under the reigns of Balban and Kaikobad, 





amir Saifuddin Mahmid, as we have said above, settled $ 
at Patiyali and married the daughter of ‘Imadul Mulk. Three ; 
sons were born to him of this union: 1) ‘Iszuddin ali Shah, 
2) Abul Hasan Khusrau and 3) Husâmuddin qutlugh, (2 Wo do 


not know the date of birth of either of his two brothers, . 
(3) 





i 
but Khusrau was born in the year 1253 (654) at Patiyali, 
according to several of his biographers and the date can 


easily be verified by a reference to the various remarks 





the poet makes about his own age in the course of his wri tiis, 
Of the three brothers the eldest was certainly ‘Tgsuddin ‘Ald ; 







- 


Shah, for according to several authorities he succeeded his 


father in office on the latter's death, and Khusrau's own SF 






writings prove this to be a fact. It is uncertain, however, 8 


(1) Amir Khusrau's full name has been given by some authori-«= 
ties as Abul Hasan Yaminuddin Khusrau. Thé poet always 
gives his name only as Khusrau or Sultani or Khusraw-i- | 
Lachin etc, oF 

(2) Qutlugh, meaning 'tmbarak' or auspicious in Turkish, J 
Khusrau mentions this name in ‘Leyla and Majnun', but in 
the lithographed edition it has been corrupted into 5 
(See Majnun-o- Leyla, p. 61). ; 


(3) Curiously enough Walih Dâghistâni in his Tezkira says 
that Amir Khusrau came to India as a child with his j 
father. Khusrau's own words in Huh Sipihr are a sufe 
ficient contradiction of this absurd statement. He l 
says of India: "This land, of all the world, is the | 
place of my birth, my refuge and my motherland." € 


(Muh Sipihr, III, pe 43 seq.)  toboy ahh wy lye 


(4) For instance in the Dibacha to Ghurrat-ul-Kamal BR 
says: "from the year 685 when I was 34 years of age to — 
the months Cy") ef 693 when I am 43 years old..." | 
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which of the other two, Khusrau and Qutlugh, was the younger, 
Qu 
It seems probable that Katlugh was the youngest, for Khusrau 


speaks of him in a tender and leving strain as behoves an 


elder brother, while of his other brother ‘Issuddin ‘ali Shah 


he always speaks with a certain amount of respect and venera- 


tion. 
We do not knew also whether Khusrau had any sisters, for d 


the Eastern biographers generally do not bother themselves 


tele “ y 


about the female relatives of a person: they are considered 
te be either too insigificant to be mentioned or too sacred 


and inapproachable to be brought into the glaring and unholy 


— lg D e | i ~ 


light of publicity, and unfortunately the poet himself is 


also silent on this point. 
Anir Mahd, a true soldier and Turk, honest and simple, 3 





was himself illiterate”). Born of a race of warriors whose 












sole occupation, probably, for centuries back had been the 
rearing of herds and tilling of soil, who left their flock f 
ef sheep and goats, their simple rude cottages and their 
fields and ploughshares only to wield the lance, to ply the 
vow and manipulate the shield in hot and furious contests, 


it is not strange that he should have been ignorant of those — 
arts which are best cultivated in the genial and fostering p 
q 


atmosphere of towns and cities, are matured in the hot-houses 


— 


of those centres cf culture where men congregate in their 
thousands to trade and work, to rule and serve, to learn and 


instruct, Yet like a sensible man and a thoughtful father, 


ys hatha a Te ae 


| 


he could appreciate well the advantages aocruing from a know- 


& 


t-e 


— 


ledge of the letters, He was now in India in the court of a 


at 


= 


monarch whose throne was already surrounded by savants and 





: 





(1) See Majnun-oeLeyla p. 61, and infra. See also Ode 35 
(1.0. MS. 1187, fol. 104° seq.), where he speaks of 
Husamuddin Qutd@ugh as the younger brother. 


(2) Dibâcha of the Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, (55 GIy =) 








scholars fleeing from their homes and seeking shelter in India; 
1 

he was in a city | hich was fast becoming the centre of a 

civilisation and culture as high and as potent as could be 


= fe eae a eo i 


found in the ancient capitals of Bokhara or Baghdad, Damascus 


i 


er Cairo, and he could not but be affected by what he saw 


* 
Thy. 


around him, In his manifold duties as a courtier as well as 
a soldier, he met daily great divines and jurists, big gram- 
marians and peets, and formed friendships with then, Perhaps 
he felt a little uneasy about his owm ignorance, Wisely he 
made up his mind to give the best instruction possible to 


his sons, to train them not only in the arts of war, but also 


in those of peage, to make them not only soldiers but also 





scholars so that they may have the best opportunities of cOme 












— 


peting with their contemporaries and of rising to positions 


to which a mere soldier could never aspire, $ 

Khusrau seems to have been his special aie; for the boy, 
truly a precocious one, showed very early signs of a Literary A 
bent of mind, and so, according to the poet himself, "all his 3 
father's ambition was focussed on one thing, namely that the > 
son should achieve literary —— Of the other two 4 
3ens, ‘tssuddin ‘ali Shah also later distinguished himself as : 
a soradh but Husamuddin seems to have been more inolined “a 


towards the ancestral profession and after a preliminary cor 


a 
r GS a al * 


ef instruction, seems to have drifted more and more from the 


field ef letters to that of pattie!* But we shall havaocoasion 
x 
1 
é 





(1) amir Mahmud settled in Patiyali,not far from Dellhi and 
he lived,appsarently,mostly in Delhi, for it was there 
that Khusrau received his early training. 


(2) Dib@cha Ghurrat-ul-Kamal; Spek peo Gpak vt, pe 


(3) Thus Khusrau mentions him as a — 
great scholar of Arabic and Persian in the Dibacha ahur- 7 


rat-ul«Kamal. 


(4) This is evident from what Khusrau says of him in the 
passage in Majnun-o-Leyla referred to above, He says: X 
"In horsemanship like a bold falcom ... he knew full well 
the art of battle and the king gave him the title of ; 
Husam(uddin) (= sword of the faith). In attack he was — 
brave like his father, not like me whose sword is broken. 
As he learnt so well the art of his father, he also be- | 
took himself to his land,(i.e. the land of the dead or 


to speak of these two later on, and shall for the present 





try to follew more closely the early years and training of 
the poet, 


4 
| 
4 


rj 


Amir Mahmud having determined to give his sons the full 
benefit ef education, such as it was understood to be in those 
times, arranged for their indtruetion, In those days, as in 


much later times,in India and other eastern countries, there 


were generally two courses that could be adopted by a father 
desirous of educating his children. The young children were 


ee eh eer eee es 


either sent to one of the 'maktals' or primary schools, small 
unpretentious institutions situated generally in the precincts — 


of a mosque or a saint's tomb, and presided over by the imam 


of the mosque or some other venerable pedagogue of the neigh- 
bourhood, er, if the father happened to be a well-to-do and a 


prosperous man, he engaged certain scholars to attend to his 


children's education in their own home, The preliminary train- - 
ing imparted thus generally consisted of a knowledge of the ke 
Koran and theology, reading and writing of Persian, a smattere- : 
ing of Arabic, some logic and grammar, and was often supple- 
mented by an instruction in some of the fine arts, chiefly 

calligraphy and poetry. As the boy grew up, he could always T 
find opportunities, provided he had the will and the means, | 


3 

b 
w 
ve i 


of augmenting his knowledge either by attending the seances of 
literary men, where scholars met and discussed the various 5 


—— 4 er by undergoing a regular course of instruction “x 
j 
in one of the colleges, or Madrassas™ as they were generally 4 


martyrs). he gave his lite to the pleasure of his fa Thor's 


soul, but all the sorrows fell on my heart,” 


(1) Thus Omar Khayyam says: 
"Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Dootor and Jaint and heard great Argument 
About it and about: - but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went," 
(Fitzgerald XXII). 


i) 
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called; or, in some cases, by devoting himself to an assidu- * 
ous study of the writings of old scholars, whose books, thous 
rare, could often be procured in manuscript. 

Amir Mahmud, as we have already seen, was a fairly ri 
prosperous man and could well afford to arrange for the best a 


means of instructing his children. Khusrau was sent to a 


EPES 


maktab at a very carly age and some scholars were engaged to 
teach him at home also. The bright boy made rapid progress 
with his studies, but he was born a poet and had imbibed an - 
extraordinary passion for poetry from his very cradle. In 
fact, the tradition would have it that great achievements in 
that art were promised to him from the time of his birth. 

It is said that when he was born his father wrapped him up 
in a cloth and took him to a saintly person so that the child 


might receive his blessings. No sooner did the saint see 


r Po * J * » * 4 ar * l 
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the baby than he cried out: "O Amir Mahmid, you have brought | 
(2) 


aoe 


to me one who shall surpass Khaqani himself] * 
While, then, the teachers dinned into his ears the 


| ee à 


sonorous verses of the Koran and the eternal bellicose transe 
actions between the hypothetical ‘amfr and Zaid, his young mind, 
sonsi tive to the beauties of nature around him, roved far i 
away to the land of imagination and fancy, and his bright wart 
wandered away from the dull pages ef Panj-Ganj or Hidaya te 4 
some small lattioed window of the maktab through which he cauld 
see the green trees, the blue indian sky, the birds hopping _ 
about and filling the air with their melodious twitterings. | 

> 


—* 


7 





(1) The story has been related by Firishta and other biograp 
ers. It is probably a myth and I give it for what it is 
worth. But essentially there is nothing impossible about 
it. Even to-day children are taken in India to saints 4 


= 
ada 









er even to their tombs. Some mothers would even take 
their new-born babes to such parents as have been fortun- 
ate in their progeny, and lay them at their feet, seeking 
thereby a happiness similar to theirs, in their own off- 


spring. 
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Of these early days the poet says himself$2) "My father | 

used to send me to ‘maktab! for study, but I repeated only 4 

rhymes, and my learned teacher S'aduddin Mohd, the calligraph. 

ist, popularly known as the qf ai (God's meroy be-upon him) 

tried to teach me calligraphy, while I composed Ycrses about 3 
the silken down on fair taces. |? ) in In spite of the persistent 


— 
efforts of my teacher, continuous and long like the tresses : 
descending from head to foot on the back of a beauty, I — 


not renounce my infatuation for the locks and the — 








AS a consequence, at that gender age I began to compose verses 
and ghazels that roused the admiration and wonder of my elders. 

Finding all efforts to divert the pupil's mind from poet . 
fruitless, and in the course of time recognising his great | 
genius and extraordinary aptitude for it, the teachers seem * 
to have not only let him have his own way, but to have actua.: L 
encouraged him, They felt a sort of reasonable pride in the F 
prodigious genius of their young charge, very common in old A 
days when the teacher looked upon his pupil as his own son; 3 
when the relations between the two were far closer and more 
affectionate than in these days, and when the teacher regarded 
the fame and renown of his pupil as reflecting a glory and "$ 
shedding a lustre upon himself. Khusrau soon became their 
favourite . The boy was petted and encouraged, He was held Ç 
up as a prodigy before the astonished eyes of savants and $ 
doctors, and accompanied his teachers in their visits to ne 
literary gatherings and the houses of the nobles. Thus hap- a 


pened an incident that the poet describes in his own words É 


v 








(1) Dibacha of Tuhfat-ul-Sgighar. The passage is in very or- 7 
nate style and I have rendered it rather freely. The | at 
reading in the NS (Ind. Off, 1187) is also not very corr 

(2) A pun upon the dual sense of the word 'Khatt'. 


(3) Khal, the black beauty-spot, natural or artificial èn the 
face of a woman. 


(4) Dibâcha of Tuhfat-us-gighar. 
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"One morning Khwaja Asil, the Kotwal, sent for my teach- 

er (Khwaja Avaduddin) to have a letter composed by him, My 
humble self and my respected teacher, together with the ink- 
pet and the pen nue. reached the house (of the Kotwal), In 


the house of that honoured personage happened to be living 


in those days Khwaja ‘Issuddin, a great scholar who possessed 


* 
1 aaa 


a good knowledge of poetry also. As we reached there, the 


(2) 


Khwaja held in his hand a book of verses and was busy in 


its perusal, He was bringing out from its depths the bright 


ae ORA —— 


pearls and glittering gems (of poesy) for the behalf of his 


— — 


audience, My teacher said to him: 'This small boy, ny pupil, . 
soars high te the very stars in his (poetio) skill: let him 


recite a verse or two, Give him the book and let us mark 


* 
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carefully how he manages to recite the verses therein, ! Khwaja 
‘Izzuddin handed the book to me and I began to read out. I 
recited each verse in a tremulous and modulated accent, so 
that my melodious recital rendered all eyes tearful, and ase 
toni shment surged on all sides. My teacher then said: ‘The 
recitation of verses is easy(?) He should be tested with the 
composition of a verse, in order that his natural brillianse 
may shine out like a mirror.” Khwaja’ Iszuddin, thereupon 
tested me with four discordant things, namely hair, egg, arrow É 
and amon In the presence of all the people in the assembly, 
there and then I composed the follewing verses: 





(1) Probably a 'biyad' or a manuscript collection of verses 
by various masters, gucn collections were very popular | 
in India till recent days, and most of the literary men | 
or others fond of poetry, possessed a ‘biyad' with seleg- | 
tions from their favourite poets, ‘ 

re 


(2) That is, asked him to compose verses wherein these four 
things with no apparent connection, should be appropri- 
ately mentioned, This was a popular method of testing 
poetic skill. Another way was to ask one to complete 
aptly a verse, given the first line, or a quatrain whose 
three lines had been composed by some other poet or poets. 
Jee, for instance, the story related about Firdausi who 
was tested by the eminent poets of his age, (Browne: Lite 
hist, of Persia II, 129), 3 
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"Every hair in the tresses of that beauty has attached — 
to it a thousand ‘eggs' (i.e. grains) of amber, But do not 
consider her nature tọ be as straight as an arrow, for like 
the melon the teeth (i.a. the seeds) are conceeled within, ' 
"hen I recited this quatrain the Khwaja praised me 
abundantly and asked me my name, I told him it was Khusrau,. 
Then he asked me the name of my father snd I gave it as 





Sul tani-ighamsi, Then he spoke out thus; ‘As thy father’s 
name is Linked kings, thy pen-name also should be Sultani oe 
for therein lies a good augury. Wo poet, however well he 
may have established his sway (in the realm of poetry), has 
achieved anything worth more than a 'ai phem', A Sul tani in 
our days, however, is worth two Pre aa — and you may rest 
well assured that your fame in the land of poesy will reach 
so high that you will be appreciated and valued by men twice 
as much as other poets,’ * 

This was perhaps the first public appearance of the 
budding poet, his first step towards that wide fame he was 
destined to achieve, and was the first pledge and token of 
that appreciation and homage that he was to receive from | 
successive generations of admirers, We can well imagine him = 
returning home with an exultant heart, a light foot, and a 
gleaming eye, to narrate the whole event with modest pride 
to his brothers and parents. 

The boy was now firmly set on the path of poetry and 
he proceeded with vigour amain, But very soon he had to 
face the first great sorrow of his life. His fond father, 
always so solicitous for his welfare and education, met his 
death in one of those numerous campaigns in which he was so 
often engaged, and in Khusrau's words, “gave up his life to 
drink the bitter draught of martyrdom so sweet to his taste, “4 
and to quaff the goblet of the immortality promised in the 





(1) The poet did actually adopt the suggestion and many of — 
his earlier poems have this pen-name instead of Khusrau, 


> 
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(i) a 
verse; "Xay, they are alive and by their Lord,*" His fae 





ther thus left hin an orphan of eight years. (2) He naturally 
felt the loss heavily and thus laments his father's demise: j 

"Saif passed away from ne, leaving my heart cleft in * 
The tears roll down like a flood from my eyes and I remain | 


like a solitary pesrl. „(5 ) 





His father, however, by his care and concern, had already 
engratted in his young mind the value and importanee ef Learn P 
ing, and when the boy had become an old man and his fame had 
“seized the four quarters of the globe", he could not but i 


acknowledge with a fond and sad gratitude; "In my clay is 


— 


4 
the seed planted by him, and it is now blooming forth,” 


Of his poetical achievements at that early age, he says 


a 
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“J was then cight years old, but in my swift poetic flichts 
I trod upon the celestial spheres. In that tender age when 


my milk-teeth were falling, I composed verses that dropped 


5 

from my mouth like bright — | 
6 | 

Khusrau's father died about the year 659 m. l shansuadl 


A 
eens Fe Pe 


Iltutmish was long dead by this time and his youngest son, 


a 


Wasi ruddin Mahmud was on the throne of Delhi. Kings had 


ine k 


come and gone in quick succession after the powerful Slave 


gS £ 
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Sultan's death, and the country almost up to the year 644 H. 
(7) 


was more or less in a state of anarchy. 


— —— 





(1) Dibacha Ghuvgat-ul Kamal. The words are from the Koran; 
where it is said of those who die fighting for their re- 
ligion: "Don't think those who die in the cause of God 
to be dead. Nay, they ore alive (and live) by their Lerd! 


(2) See infra. sté Carmen ip gysiab fs oF bee Nae 
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(3) Dibacha Ghurrat-ul-Kamal: 


PESAT ‘ihe cual 


The poet here plays upon the word (eo) which means an / 
orphan, while "“dusri-yetim" is a — pearl",the like 
of which cannot be found, and uses "Saif" also with a 2 
similar double meaning. | 


(4) Dibacha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal; i 
(5) Ibid. 









(6) For the poet, as we have seen above, was born in 651 He, 
and he was, according to his own version, eight years nà ( 
at the time of his father's death,which gives us the y a3 
659, os 

(7) The greater portion of the following historical review | 
is based on the text of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. i 


3 | 
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Shamsuddin's eldest son, Hasiruddin Mahmud (the Elder), 





was a brave, generous and capable prince, and had achieved 


great renown during the life-time of his father by his suce 


4 


cessful campaigns in Oudh, where he conquered and killed a J 
powerful Hindu chief, Bartu, and in Lakhnauti against Ghiyath- 
uddin “Iwad Khilji, whom he also defeated and put to death, He 


would perhaps have proved an able and strong successor to his 


a Oe RE 


father, but he died during the latter's life-time, and so 


"er 
m 


Ruknuddin Firoz Shah, the second son of Iltutmish, came to 
the throne in 633 H. He was a weak and dissolute man, given 


to wine and women, and he squandered his father's — — E 


) ey 
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t 
—— 


leaving the government of the country to his mother, Man-1- 
—— a Turkish slave-girl. Shah-i-Turkan's jealousy 

prompted her to perpetrate several cruel outrages on her | 
rivals, the other wives of Iltutmish, and her step-children, 


This roused wide-spread indignation, and nobles and governors 


pi 
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all over the country rose in open rebellion, The governors 


— 
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of Multan, Lahore and Badaon joined forces and marched to- 
wards the capital. As the king marched out to meet then, 
the citizens of Delhi, enraged by his mother's doings, and 





especially her attempt to put to death Radiya, the favourite 





daughter of Iltutmish, rebelled, and captured the queen. All 
the Turkish chiefs then agreed to enthrone Sultana Radiya, who f 
became the first and last queen of Delhi in 634 H, Ruknuddin : 
was imprisoned, and soon after died in captivity. 


and horse-back in male attire, to the scandal of the religious 


Radiya, a brave and capable queen, who rode on elephant : 
i 
bigots, exercised a good deal of power anå influence, even ; 


during the reign of her father, who is said to have nominated 


P 


4 








(1) Khusrau says of hin (Ashi ga 6.0.5. ms, pp. 56-57); 7 
"He emptied all the shamsi treasuries." SG ot’ St 


(2) The name is generally written without ‘idafat", but 
I think “ghah-i-Turkan" (= the queen of the Turks) is 
a better reading. 


od 


her as his suecessor in spite of the protests of his nobles, 


She ruled the country well, and managed to subdue the grumbling 


and discontented Turkish chiefs and to restore order in such 
provinees as Rantambhur and Gwaliyar. But her partiality to 
an Abbyssinian, Amir Yaqut, estranged several Turkish chiefs. 
Amir Mahmud pitinaya!” the governor of Pabarhinda, marched on 
Delhi and captured the queen, ghe later married her captor, 
and together they advanced towards Delhi to regain the throne 
which had already been occupied by her brother —R 
Bahram Shah, but they were defeated, Deserted by their fol- 
lowers after the defeat, they fell into the hands of Hindu 
jats who murdered them, (2?) 

Sultan Muisuddin Bahram Shah, who was crowned king in 
637 H., was cruel and hard-hearted, although very simple and 
unassuming in his manner and dress. His tyranny and ill- 
treatment of high officials made all the nobles suspicious 
of him. They joined together against him, revolted in Delhi 
in 639 and put the king to death. The unfortunate prince's 
vrief reign was also marred by the capture and destruction of 
Lahore at the hands of the Mongols in 639, and the wholesale 
Slaughter of its inhabi tants‘? ) 

Mu'éssuddin was succeeded in 639 H. by Ruknuddin Firos 
Shah!s son, ‘alauddin Mas'ud Shah, a generous, virtuous and 





(l)One of the famous forty Turkish slaves of Iltutmish. Most ; 


of the troubles after Shamsuddin's death were due to the 
rivalries and ambitions of these Turks, 


(2) Khusrau is full of admiration for the unfortunate queen. 
"ghe good-natured daughter Radiya decorated the throne... 
For some months her sunelike fage was concealed in the 
cloud of the veil ... but as many affairs could not thus 
be properly dealt with, she discarded the veil. Her ny 
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and prowess compelled brave men to bow before her. For 
three years, when her fortune was in the ascendant, no 

one could find any fault with her ..." (8.0.8. Ms. of 

Ashiqu, pp. 56-57.). 


(3) Khusrau (Ibid) says of him: “Fax three years he also 
quaffed the goblet of pleasure like Behram of yore,” 
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34 
accomplished prince who started his reign well by releasing 
from confinement his uncles Nasiruddin and Malik Jalaluddin, 
and winning the confidence ef his nobles. The Mongols, who 


3 AD 
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inwaded India twice in his time, were successfully repulsed, 





a 


But a change soon came over him. He became more and more 


inclined towards pleasures of the wine-cup and the chase, 


À EOE T ETE y 


lost his old good qualities, and neglected state affairs, 


S 





The nobles, conspiring against him, imprisoned the king and 
called upon Nasiruddin Mahmid, the youngest son of Iltutmish, — 
to assume the reina of government, 3 

Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud was proclaimed king in the 


beginning of the year 646 H. Pious and virtuous, gentle and EE 
meek, simple and unassuming,Sultan Nasiruddin ruled for twenty- 





two years with unique success, thanks chiefly to his able 
14 eutenanti bY v) Ghiy’thuddin Balban who, with the titles 


Seun LA fe $ 


of Ulugh Kutlugh Khan, was the real power behind the king. 


wera ss 


Balban fought the Mongols for his master, leading expeditions 
against them every year, and restored order and peace in the 
frontier provinces by effectively barring the inroads of the 
Mongols and supplying the fortresses with strong garrisons. 
He subjugated the refractory Indian princes and thus gave to 
the kingdom a strength and a unity that it had not seen since 
the time of Iltutmish. The king himself, meanwhile, passed F 
his life in piety and simplicity. His wife cooked for him, 
while he copied the Koran, calligraphy being a favourite 
hobby of his, or busied himself in the study of books, Balban 
continued to serve his master during the latter's long reign | 
and piloted the state safely through rebellions, —— 
and the Mongol menace till the year 1266 A.D., when Nasirudrin 
died a peaceful death! During this leng time he had never ; 
swerved from the path of loyalty, and with his tact and ability 
(1) Ibn Battutta's assertion that Balban murdered his master y 
is unsupported by any other evidence, 








35 
had won for himself a high repute, so that when on his 
master's death, he assumed the royal black dmo lunetei 






grwabled or dared raise a voice against him, N 

Ghiydthuddin Balban, a slave and compatriot of Il tutmish, 
was descended from the princely house of Alvari Pliks. 3 
It is related that he was short and ugly and that Shamsuddin f 
at first refused to buy him when he was brought to him with 
other slaves. "Por whose sake have you bought all these ; 
slaves?" asked Balban of the Jultan, "For mine own, of 4 


course," replied the king. "Then buy me for the sake of qod" 
(3) He P. 






appealed Balban, The king was amused and touched, 
bought the slave, who very soon proved by his mettle and 


prowess that the king had not mado a bad bargain. He was s 


A 


enrolled subsequently in the famous corps of "the forty" and $ 
rose to high positions. Iltutmish's daughter, Sultana masiya, 
made him his chief huntsman, Aater he began his brilliant 4 
campaigns against the Mongels and it was due mainly to his i 
organisation and skill that they were defeated and repulsed ` 
in the reign of ‘Alauddin Masud Shah. 4 
When, therefore, in 664 H,, the strong and experienced — 
man took in his hands the reins of the kingdom, “the capital — 
ef Delhi acquired lustre and brilliance, state-affairs and | 
the welfare of the kingdom were properly attended te; his 
reign gave a fresh strength to the kingdom and matters that 


had weakened and got disturbed and confused were put under 
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due contrel again. With his strong laws and his sound opi ion 





(1) The Turkish Sultans of Delhi apparently borrowed black oa 
as the emblem of royalty from the Abbasid Caliphs, for | 
'chatri-siyah' was among them the special emblem of 


BZoyalty. see infra, s 


(2) Or Ilbari, a tribe of Turkestan. See Raverty T.N. 
(Tr. p. 800 n.). It would appear from his notes that — 
Iltutmish alse belonged to the same tribe. Sir D. Ress 
has suggested that the name Albari is a compound word 
Alpeari 37a brave man (Alp 3 brave; are man Turk.) 


-. = 


(3) See Ibn-ieBattutta (Defremery iii 171-2.). ud 
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he brought the multitkde as well as the elite of the country 4 
under his subjeetion, and his majesty and might were deeply 





impressed on their mind. ‘Through his abundant justice and 
mereifulness, he made all his subjects attached to his govern: 
ment, and the people who, during the thirty years after the 





death of Sultan Shamsuddin IJltutmish, on account of the in-. 
experience and folly of his children and the usurpation of 


—— 


power by the ill-advised Shamsi slaves, had&-become di sobedient 


and self-willed, perching on every twig, and creeping under o 
the protecting wings of any pretender, living as they pleased - 
and losing all respect for kingly prestige, so essential for ‘4 
the peace and order ef the world, became submissive and i 
obedient from the very first year of Balban's reign. They » 
renounced their truculent attitude aye ways, and gave i 
up their heedlessness and insolence,” ai 


So writes Ziya Barni, and we may well understand this 


Eie, 


change in the attitude of the people, for it is certain that a 
the old monareh ruled with an iron hand, wisely and justly no 
doubt, but at the same time with a stermess that in some — 
cases bordered on evan for (ewe was perhaps essential for : 
those disturbed times, He was very particular about the a 

$ 


selection of his officials, and gave all responsible posts to 


‘ 
€f 


men of noble descent, experieneed and faithful, generous and 
brave, and "te any worthless, idle, miserly and greedy man 
he never gave any high offiee." He had the greatest concern 
for the splendour of his offieial life, for he thought it te 
be very important in establishing the royal prestige, Thus — 
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Barni says of his cavalcade: “He had appointed many Sistani 








(1) Barni: p. 28 (Bid. Ind.). 


(2) His execution of the defeated generals returning back $ 
te Delhi from Lakhnauti shows this clearly. See infra, ES 
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aft) A, 142) 
‘pahlwans’ on sixty and seventy thousand jitals, ‘who 
placing naked swords on their shoulders used to escort hin, 


and when the king rode in a cavalaade his bright faae shone 







and the naked swords glittered. With thse drightness of the ZA 
sun, the flash of the swords, and the brillianoe of his face, 
the charm (of the cavalcade) was enhanced a hundredfold. The ; 
eyes @f the on-lookers filled with tears end were dazzled, and 
they talked of this sight in wonder and admiration." Of his : 
durbar he says: “In his gaeral ‘durbar! there stood in order 


the ERREUS, 3) the cuamberleine! * } the amaour-bearers | 5) the q 
ae 


—— the 'Sahn-ul-hashans' |?) and thsir lieutenants, the 4 
tchaushes! (S } the ‘naqibs! » and the 'pahbwans', while on Lit 
e Fight and left were stationed elephants and capari soned nereen, 
The king with his face bright as the sun and his white vomi > 
lixe camphes, sat en the ornanented throne with an air and a ; 
pose that made all Rearts trenubis, There stood behind the 
throne the special — and dönti while the 'shahe 
nas’ of el ephante??!  (garjandars' and chief armmoure bearers, 


the masters of the Stable and the anirs of the slaves, stood 


i af FC 8 Pat ’ 
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— 
(1) 'Pahlwan', in the general sense of a strong athictic — 
| not necessarily a wrestler as cormonly interpreted in $ 
India in these days. Sistan is the name of a district 
er province in Khorasan, 


(2) Jital or chitel, a small copper coin. 1 
$ 


a 


(3) Mus@r, pl. of Nasir a watch-keeper, warden. 
(4) Hujàh, pl. of H&jib 3-a door-keeper, chamberlain. 


great personage when the latter marched in procession or 


E 
(5) Sila@hdar © a man whose duty it was te Garry the ams of p 
sat in court, cy 


(6) Jandar, fer which see note on sarjandar. 
(7) sgahmul Hashem, a member of the royal cavalende. Sa 







(8) Cheush or chawush was an officer very moh like a herald, 
and a ‘nagib’ was not very different from him j 


(9) 'Muqarraban' which may also mean'relatives', 


{10} 'Shahnah' means literally a vice-regent or representative 
and comnenly denotes the prefect of police or a mayor. It 
ie not known what rank a ‘shahnah' of elephants had in d 
those days. Ae was probably one of the officers in cha 
of the royal elephants, 











right and left, and their subordinates also stood there 





according to their ranks. The cries of the 'sahmul~hashams' a 


and 'chaushes, and the shouts of the 'naquibs' could be heard — 
from a distance of two kuroni?) and those who heard them 3 
quaked with fear. If in the court there happened to be ; 
ambassadors from far-off places, 'rais' or ‘yaizadas', or 4 
other chiefs coming to pay homage to the king, they most A 
often fainted and collapsed," x 


g 
3 
In splendour and majesty Balban surpassed even his master 











Shamsuddin Iltutmish, and although his harsh discipline and 
stein gravity could net tolerate the presence of a musician 
or a jester in his court, he often held big and splendid 
assemblies wherein were found figured carpets, coloured 
dishes, gold and silver vessels, gold-embroidered screens, 
foliage and flower decorations, various kinds of fruit and 
dishes, sherbets and’ tanbul| (1. 0. betel-leaf), and where 
music was played and poets recited panegyries. He was very 
fond of wine when he was a malik and a khan, but he renounced 


(2) 


The splendour of his reign was enhanced by the existence 


it on becoming king. 


st ie ee AP. 7 "e 


in those days of several great and knightly maliks, "the 


O SRRA © — 


wonders" as Barni calls them, great scholars and poets, skile 


sae ta 


ful musicians and physicians, expert artisans and craftsmen. 
Foremost among the maliks was ‘alauddin Kishliknan} 3l 
Ullugh Qutlugh Muha rak Barbex |”) »the nephew of the Sultan, i 
who was famed far and wide for his generosity and had "sure A 
4 
S 
2 


passed even Hatam Tagy in his munificence. Poets and musici» 





(1) Kurah, a measure of length, now commonly called ‘Kos! 
in India. 







(2) Barni, p. 46. 


(3) This is the most correct form of the name, which has othe 
wise been written as Kushlikhan, but nowhere Kushilkhan © 
as Prof, Habik writes (Life & Works, p. 6). See T.N. 
Ulugh, Qutlugh are simply titles, Barbek is the Turkish | 
synonym of Amir-Hajib (e Chief Chamberlain). In Rieu | 
(Pers. MSS. V.I 0.240) the name is given as Kishlu Khan © 
Jumhur, the second being probably a corruption if Jhuju | 
or Chijju, a title of this malik, and he is described oF 
the brother of Shltan Ghiydasuddin. i 


359 
ans came to him from the farthest conrners of the country 
and got rich rewards for singing his praises. He was at the 4 
same time the foremost man of his time in playing polo and á: 
in hunting, so that his fame spread even to countries beyond 
Khorasan, and it is said that Hulaga himself was so impressed 
by what he heard about him that he invited him to his court $ 
and promised to give him half of fraq if he came there, and 3 
that his uncle was not a little jealous of the nephew's wide 
popularity and renown(2) He held the office of Chief cham- y 
berlain to the king and was often, in consequence styled 
‘the great Barbek,! 

Another great malik was Malik-ul-Umara, Fakhruddin, the 


* Kotwal (2) 


ef Delhi, who was noted for his deeds of piety and 
charity, It is related of him that he kept constantly en- 
gaged twelve thousand men to recite the Koran, changed his i 
dress on each of the three hundred and sixty days of the year 
giving away the discarded one to poor and needy people, and 
even his bedstead and bed-sheets were changed every day. 
Each year he provided dowries for a thousand poor iiien 
anir ‘ali, sarjândar, the cousin of Balban, known as 
kd Hatim Khan on account of his generosity, was another of the ; 
prominent maliks, whose gifts never fell short of thousands. 
He was a great devotee of the wine-cup and bestowed lavish 
gifts when under the influence. Balban once said to hin; 
"o ‘ali, I hear you bestow ‘something! while intoxicated in | 
your wine-parties. I should consider you to be generous only — 
åf you give anything when you are sober." From that day the gi 


Khan renounced wine and his gifts became more lavish, (2) a 





(1) Barni, p. 113 8q. 


(2) Kotwal, the prefect of police, but with more extensive 
powers, 


(3) Barni, pp. 117-118. 4 
(4) Ibid p. 118-119, | 
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And among the maliks was ‘Imadul-mulk, the maternal 
grandfather of Khusrau, now the Rawat-arg!?? He had held 
for thirty years the onereus post of ‘ard-i-Mamalik, and even 
now, though nominally in charge of the royal horse, he car- 
ried on the functions of ‘arde~i-mamalik also. (2) is Khusrau 
says: "he was one of the four props of the throne, and al- 
though he had no regal insignia, he held the emblems of au- 
thori ty >) With his wide generosity he held the whole of 
Hindustan in the palm of his hand and did the real work of 
government from behind the screen, contenting himself osten- 
sibly with the office of an ‘Arid so that the jealous mischief 
makers may raise no trouble, Wonderful rawat-ard who in 


& managing the affairs of the whole Indian kingdom was full of 





sound opinions, so that if he desired he could reverse a ‘rai’ 





and make him a 'yâr' ‘eutindl bis™ 





(1) A curious appellation. Rawat, raut ITH A in marahti 
and 'ravat' Qid cj in Gujrati, means a horse-soldier,a € 
trooper, a horse-keeper. Rdwat-ard, then, is equivalent ~ 
to ‘Árid-i-Râwat or ‘Arid-i-3ipah, as Khusrau designates him 
in one place, and ‘Arid (from Ard) means one who presents, 
hence supervises and controls. But it is not clear why 
‘Ari d-i-Rawat should be changed into Rawat-ard by Barni. A 
could,of course,denote the name of the post of an ‘Arid or 
of his office (diwan) but not the officer himself, Perha 

$ it is a case of transposed idafat, ‘aridi-rdwat being rte 
changed into Rawat-Arid and the second word being shortens 
into Ard. Or it may be the Turkish form Rawat-Aridi which 
has been contracted inte rawat-ard. — 


T 
4 
* 













(2) ‘ardiemamalik, Prof, Habib translates as ‘war-minister'. 
(Life and Works, p. 6). 


/ i “ oy °° o — ARA ¢ A 
(sy) Ga Gob 241g woti) an ambiguous sentence. 
My translation is only conjectural, | 


(4) Rai is written as <$) and if the letters are reversed 
the word becomes tb the poet evidently means that he | 
could win any refractory rai over to his side with his 
sound policy, playing upon the double meaning of the word 

. It is interesting to note here that ‘Imadul-Mulk | 
himself was probably of Indian origin, for Khusrau calls — 


him in one place the ‘Black ‘Arid', He says: : 


E eer phit bö LAEI gres o ear ieg 
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The duties of the rawat-ard, as far as we can gather 4 
from contemporary narratives, were primarily the supervision 4 
of the cavalry which formed the bulk of the regular army in j 
these days, and the examination from time to time of the : 

3 


‚horses and equipments of the soldiers. He did his work with 
great energy and honesty, and with an almost paternal gener- 


esity. He would increase the stipends of any cavalier whom ee 


+ 


he found well-equipped at the time of the terminal parades = 


- 


and reward him handsomely. If a cavalier happened to lose y 


his horse through an accident, he would console him and help a 
him to buy snother, er would give him one from his own —— 
If he found a horse ill-fed and was satisfied that its master 


q 


2 


could not afford to feed it properly. he would change it for 


aa y 


a strong, stout horse of his own or give the man a large sum 


of money for the properaintenance of the horse, 


J 
mg is 
ki: es 


Annually he used to invite all the officials of the Ard 


J 


diwan to a grand and sumptuous feast and bestowed on them rich 


—— 


z 


* 
— 


— 


dresses. He supplied from his om kitchen food for all his 


subordinates. Fifty to sixty trays heaped with white bread, * 


* 


+ 
J 


roast mutton, pigeons, chickens and other viands, with liquet 7 
sherbets and betels, were served at each meal in the diwan-i- à 
"ard, and according to Khusrau, “the corner of his tablecloth 
stretched up to the skirts of the Resurrection Steerr, P The 
ttanvar!> or rawat-ard was specially noted for its excellence " 


and abundance and “the poor people received from him 'tanbul ' 





larger in quantity than all the vegetation on earth," (4) The <a 





(1) The original has( £2!) ‘afqa', evidently the plural form fe 
of o a leek or muchroom or of oe meaning wine, 
liquor. 





(2) A curious poetical expression fer denoting the extreme 
length of the table-cloth, the Judgment Day or the Day * 
of Resurrection being something very remote (Dibacha of 
Ghurratul-Kamal.). er 


(3) The betel-leaf, 
(4) Dibâcha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, 
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Rawat-ard who had a great partiality for this leaf would send 


1 
for it in quick PME OS, and each time he took one for 


himself, all those who happened to be sitting around him also 


got one each, His generosity extended even beyond this. 
"Bach year he gave away caps and cloaks numereus enough to 
cover the nakedness of all the needy persons in the world, 
Every time this ‘arid of the armies (2) poured the rain of his 
merey on the musalmans, the Hindu unbelievers also received 
their due,for the rain was general, only the rain that fell 
on the latter was that of arrews and —— 


It was this great man, this “pillar of the state", who 
became the guardian ef Khusrau after the death of Amir gaif- 


uddin Mahmud. It was lucky for the young poet that his grand- 


father was there to take care of him, and he says himself: 
"My fortune favoured me, for my grand-father was alive, He 
(4) 


was not a mere grand-father, but a great fortune, When the 


cloud whose drop I am passed away from my head, I was left 


an orphan. My grand-father picked me up and strung me in the j 


(5) 


pearl-rope of service." 
‘Jmadul Mulk, as we have seen above, was one of the fore- 


mest nobles of his age. He had in his personal service two 


hundred Turkish and twe thousand Hindu slaves and servants and 


(6) 


a thousand troopers. Fifty to sixty slaves always attended 








(1) In India even to-day in assemblies, especially those held 
on the occasion of marriage, betel-leaves are served oon- 
stantly all the time the gathering lasts. They are bro 
in on special silver plates, prepared in the usual way 
and wrapped round with silver or gold leaves, 


' (2) ‘Àtid-i-3ipåh (see Note 1 on p. 40). 
(3) Dibacha Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. Khusrau has here, evidently, 


been affected by the 'fashion' of his age. His bitterness 
against the ‘infidels! is palpably feigned. In fact the 


last clause would seem to be an afterthought added to de- 
ceive his too ardent Muslim readers, 


(4) 4 GII IY, Yay) ‘daulat' can also be rendered as ‘kingdom! 
while 'jadd' can mean ‘fortune’ also. 


(5) Dibacha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, 


(6) bid, 
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43 
his assemblies for bringing in fresh relays of betel-leaf 
—6 and his house was the haunt of great scholars and 
mighty nobles. The young poet thus grew up amidst luxury 
and ease and passed his youthful days in the society of 
great men. He listened eagerly to the learned discourses 


of the scholars, the artistic recitals of the poets, and 


the melodious songs of the musicians, and found ample oppor- 


tunity for exercising his own poetic talent by writing poems — 


in praise of his grand-father's distinghished guests. It 
was also probably in these early; days, in the magnificent 


assemblies convened by Imadul-Mulx, that the poet imbibed a 


love for music, a science in which he later acquired great 
proficiency, 

But while Khusrau was thus making great headway in his 
favourite pursuits, it is uncertain whether he paid as much 


attention to the more abstruse sciences. There is no evi- 


dence to show that he underwent any regular course of traine © 


ing in some of the colleges, or that he was instructed by any 


contemporary scholars, The only teacher of his whom he has 
mentioned by name is the calligraphist Kwaja Asaduddin 2) who 
was apparently responsible for the elementary training of 
the poet in the popular art of calligraphy. Even in poetry 
he did not adopt the usual procedure of becoming a pupil to 


some famous master, but relied almost entirely on his om 





(1) Barni p. 117. 


(2) See supra. We know nothing more about him than that he 4 


was a good calligraphist. But his soubriquet of qasi 


would show that he was also a good scholar, Barni mene 


tions, among the learned men of Balban's time a certain 
Qazi Sadiduddin (p. 111) and it is possible that this 





rs 


Ay y , aa 
> Pa r ; - -$ — d ie — oe: te wt a 
—— ine i ‘RE SE EO eR i ETAN J oe al be! 





is a mistake for Asaduddin. Of his skill in calligraphy 


Khusrau says in an ede; 
Det py HINT OS t aoi ee al pir $I 


Thy hair, O beloved, is like the writing ‘of the Kwaja 
which cannot easily be imitated (or criticised) by 
every youthful aspirant." Tuhfat-ul-Sighar (Ind, Off. 
ms, 1187. fol, 31°), 





pr 


4 
a 
; 
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skill and natural aptitude. He studied assiduously the | 
poetry of popular masters of his day and tried his hand at 
each of the various styles then commonly in vyogus, but he 
sought no aid, no serri ee it was technically know, wa 
from anyone, He says himself”) "J was only twelve years 
old when the foundations of the vari qus forms of verse were åt 
laid strongly in my mind. When the scholars and savants of 
the time saw my proficiency in poetry they were amazed and 


their amazement added to my pride, for on listening to my =F 
verses they used to encourage me heartily. But (I hardly 4 
N 
required any such encouragement) for I was already se en- 4 
4 


amoured ef this fascinating art, that from morning till evene 
ing — was bent like that of the pen consuming the lamp- * 
soot, and I strained my eyes over 'the black and white!’ day —* 
and night in order to achieve a high name for fine sagacity 4 
and enlightened wit. From time to time the contemporary | 
artists used to test my exit vend I displayed to them my art 4 
with the burning eloquence of my tongue. As no famous master a 
had ever trained me, who could point out to me the subtleties 
of verse and could check my wandering pen from the paths of 
error or help to bring to light the excellence that lay hidden 
in my faults, for some time I placed before me, like the parrots 
learning to speak, the mirror of imagination, and learnt poetry 
from the images that were refleeted in that mirror. I sought 
at the same time to polish the rough mirror of my mind with 
the burnisher of efforts. I examined most of the forms {of 





(1) Islan: suggestions and corrections by a master, The 
budding poets of the East used generally to show the 
results of their poetical efforts to certain poets who 
had already made a name for themselves, + 


Sd F a s 4 ry” Foa 
Aas 
Sir ae Ogee 


* 
a . 

ons. 

: ú T: 


(2) I translate the passage very freely. It is full of — 
ous figures of speech. (Dibacha: Tuhfat-ul-Sighar) ie 


(3) 4.6, the ink, in which the lamp-soot forms the chief in- ays 





gredient. On the other hand, to consume the lamp-soot 
may also be interpreted in the sense of burning the mi d=- 
night oil, 


(4) Probably in some of the poetical contests or 'musha araa' — 
so popular in the Eastern lands, * 


45 
poetry) that could be produced through imagination, and 
studied constantly the works of great masters. From these 
I culled what was sweet and thus acquired a real taste for 
the pleasures of poetry. My eyes and intellect brightened 
when I saw the writings of Anwari and Sanai , and wherever I 
beheld a poem bright as gold-water I chased it like a running > 
stream, Every diwan I came across, I not only studéed but 
imitated in my compositions," 

This shows clearly that Khusrau from the very beginning 
of his poetical career relied almost entirely on his own 
natural genius and industry and did not seek the aid of any 
of the brilliant scholars and poets who, according to Barni, 
adorned the reign of Ghiyathuddin Balvan, ) He war, no doubt, 
conscious of the advantages accruing from a regular training ng 
under a sympathetic master who can check the wayward flights 
of a youthful fancy to paths of error, and direct the course si 
ef an unripe and ardent imagination into proper and fruitful 
channels, for poetry in the Kast has always been a science se 
as well as an art, and as such requires often a regular ine 
struction. Thus the poet himself, advising one of his sons, 
says) "If you want to be happy in your manhood, you should 
serve well your teacher. What use is it to grasp the axe 
in your hand without the guidance of a teacher? Surely 
your hand will become wood and the wood fuel. Roseewater 


pressed from wild roses does not smell so pleasantly." 


Yet there are certain natures that cannot bear even the 


(1) Dbâcha ef Ghurrat-ul-Kamal (3.0, ms. 1186). 








(2]} Barni (p. 111) mentions several names, about whom, une — 
fortunately, we know very little now. According to ~ 
Shibli (shiful Ajam V, IZ. p, 144) Khusrau became a 
pupil of Maulana Shihabuddin. But this is an erroneous | 
conclusion from some of the poet's remarks about this 
personage. 


(3) The‘ashiqa (1.0. ms. 1215, fol. 156”.), 
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aye 


"7 
gentle yoke of pupil-hood, certain minds that would not be J 
trammelled by conventions, and certain dispositions that 
have in them a seed of originality and independence. Genius | 
always soars high above tha usual rules and conventions, and 
strives to chalk out for itself a path different from that q 
of the average human being. Khusrau, no doubt, in his early | 


1 y 
days tried to imitate great ———— ) and even in his riper 


“| 
age strove to plod in the feotprints of wi sêmi?) but his na- 


'i 


tive originality and intuitive genius always assert themselves 


in his works and have helped him to evolve » style of poetry * 


* 


Ae Ae AD EN EEA Ae 


that is essentially his ow, 

Khusrau dees not seen to have paid much attention to 
the study of serious sciences in his youth. He says that he 
knew several languages?” and we have no reason to disbelieve 
him. But these languages, we suspect to have been acquired 
more through an everyday intercourse with all sorts of men » 


Hindu rais coming te court the favour of his grand-father, 


É E: — 


the burly Afghans of the frontier whom he met in his travels 


t 
~ 
— 


to Multan and other places in the west, and the Turks of the 
north (Bala) who came to seek employment as troopers in the 
armies of the king of Delhi - than from a regular study. 





He admits himself that he was not a scholar of Arabic. "I am $ 
an Indian Turk and can answer you in Hindi; I have no Hgyptian A 
sugar (i.@. Arabic) to talk of arabia." '4) oy 
x 
(1) see supra, : 
A i 
(2) In writing a replica to Niszami's famous work the Khamsa 
or the five mathnavwis. * 
(3) Muh sipihr (I.0. ms, 1187, fol. 716); “With my knowing 
mind I have studied most of the languages spoken by men. 
. I know them, comprehend thea and have composed in then j 

f,, also,” ZA. ar ‘ Z 
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Wwe shall discuss the question in detail ín a following — 

chapter, | z 

(4) Mhe Dibâcha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamàl. Shibli says (shirul- Di 
Ajam, II. 110) "He was fully versed in arabic,” but I * 
doubt this very much, On p., 133 again shibli says: “In 
Arabic he was the equal of arab littérateurs", which is | 
hard to believe in the face of Khusrau's own denial. 





a 

He even confesses that he did not know the 'silly' rules 

of prosody, the various metres, the scansions, the numerous a 
changes that the rhyme undergoes, and s9 ag? He probably 
gained a fairly good knowledge of sciences like astronony, 

grammar, theology, and jurisprudence during his visits to the 4 

assemblies of the learned and through a — association 


with scholars. This is evident from his works. Yet he was 


a poet first and anything else after that. He was not a 










scholar-poet, - his poetry was not the outcome of a thorough me 
study and mastery of a language without any real poetis genius, 


+ 


— 


He did net compose poems as a writer would compose an ornate 
$ 


letter, plodding slowly, stumbling at each word and weighing 


- 
e.i 


* 


sciences by his quick wit and brilliant intellect, and could 


and judging it carefully before “stringing it finally into j 
the necklace, * He was a bright boy with an intellect and 4 
shrewdness certainly mich above the average, He grasped 2 
quickly what he heard and stored it in his memory, and thus — 
without any elaborate study managed to learn a good deal. He ; 
could always make up for his rather cursory knowledge of E 

Es 


hold his own against any pedantic scholar, 
The young poet, then, started his public career equipped 


with just a passable knowledge of the serious sciences, but 





z 


(1) Bakiya Makiya (1.0. ms. 1187, fol, 393): “You say to — 
*Q Khusrau, thou dost not know prosody, Why should I 
discuss it with you, for I need no prosody. I compose Ee 
balanced verses with my natural judgment .... I have the — 
balance and you place (your verses) in the balance, ` 
Which of us two is superior, you consider yourself...."% 


” PS . n ° . 3 D — 
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with an extraordinary talent for poetry, a keen — 
of things beautiful and pleasant and, above all, a ready wit a 
and a bright humour that won for him an honourable place in a 
any assembly, He was born a courtier just as he was born a F 
poet, and he continued playing the double rôle almost up to Ay 
the very last moments of his life. His poems charmed the K 








48 
populace and entranced nobles and princes, It would be no 


exaggeration to say in the words of Sleeman, that he "sang 





extempore to his lyre while the greatest and the fairest * 
watched his lips to catch the expressions as they came warm A 


3 
i 


| 


Fortune favoured the youthful artist from the very start. 


peng 
from his R The eloquence and sweetness of his verses 


soon earned for him the title of Tuti-i-Hind, the Parrot of 


2 
India! 2 






* 


The peculiar combination of a gifted poet and a pleasant and 
shrewd courtier and man of the world threw all doors open 


before him, The conditions of the country, moreover, during a 
Balban's reign, and that ef society were ideal for a success- 4 
| 


ful début. Peace prevailed generally throughout the country, | 
and nen thought more of poetry and learning than of warlike $ 
exploits, On the one hand there was a brilliant galaxy of | 
scholars and savarts that came in ever larger numbers from d 
the north to the hospitable capital of Delhi, and on the other i 
an equally resplendent group of great and generous maliks, | 3 
the remnants of the famous Shamsi slaves, who vied with one | 
another in their lavish gifts to men of letters and poets, in 


order to earn for themselves a distinction among their com= 





panions and a name that migkt be handed down to posterity 





(1) Major Sleeman: Rambles and Recollections (Westminster 
1843), V. II, p. 166. 


N e a 1 * eee | 


(2) The poet himself makesat various places, allusions to 
this title. Thus: Dibdéchsa Ghurrat-ul-Kamal; 


> PA e ⸗ 
Ah Sebi rs reha py Poe 


It was Khusrau who was in his mind when Hafiz wrote the 
well-known couplet 


o 4 * — 2 
L325 & « GIL AGa O bb A ia HIE 


of the ghazal he sent te Ghiyathuddin of Bengal, A 


24 vj 
~' vhs. 








49 
through the panegyrics that their generosity obtained for — 
them. Thus Barni — "There was no rivalry, jealousy or 
enmity among the Shamsi, Nasiri or even Balbani malixs and 
khans for the sake of big fiefs, abundance of wealth, or 
high and honourable offices. All their rivalry and envy was 
concerning deeds of generosity. If a Khan or Malik heard | 
that five hundred persons dined at the table of a certain 


Malik er Khan, he was envious and tried to feed a thousand 








at his table. again, if one of them came to know that such 
and such malik gives as charity two hundred ‘tankahs! 7) when 
he rides out, he was jealous and determined to give away 

four hundred 'tankahs' when he himself rode out. If one of 


the nobles bestowed fifty horses in his wine-party and gave 4 





robes to two hundred persons, another noble hearing this 
would feel jealous and would try his best to give away a 
hundred horses and to bestow robes on five hundred persons. 
Gonsequently, the maliks, the khans and the nobles of that 
age were always in debt on account of their lavish gifts, 
expenditure and charities," 

Several of these nobles, one may believe, were eager to 
patronise a rising star like Khusrau and to secure his service 
for their special behoof, Khusrau was too young to be ade- . 


mitted to the royal court itself, and, perhaps, the stern 
(3) 


monarch (whom Khusrau praises in several fine odes) ‘was not 
much inolined towards poetry and poets, and so the poet had 
to attach himself to one of the nobles, His choice fell on 
the foremost and the most generous of them, and he enrolled 
himself in the cortège of the brilliant Malik Jhujhu, ‘alauddix 


Kishli Khan, the Chief Chamberlain’) who once gave away all = 


AP 





(1) Barni pp. 119-20. 
(2) For tankah see Thomas, p. 49" and p. 224°. 


(3) See for instance the odes Nos. 6, 3, 9, 10, 11, etc. . 
in the Tuhfateul-Sighar (I.O. ms., No. 1187). “ 


(4) See supra. 
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the horses in his stables to a poet, Shamsi-i-muin, who had 


composed an ode in his praise and ten thousand tankahs te 


(2) 


es > * pd * ae à 


each of the musicians who recited the ode in his presence. 


But it was not until after the death of his grandfather, 


‘Imadul Mulk, who died at the ripe age of a hundred and thir- 4 
teen years, after a long and meritorious service of about E 
seventy years as the'‘arid-i-mamâlik, that Khusrau sought the a 

: — 


* protection of this malik, ‘This event eccurred about the year 


671 a when the poet was almost twenty and had firnly 


established his claim to be a poet of the first rank. Great 
scholars had already testified to his skill, and already he 


, (3 
had produced enough poetry to form a large diwan. ) Ke relate 


i Me ei rie ENES, 





— 8 
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of himself when he was sixteen: "In those days critical 
people had changed their ideas about the expression of though! 


io 


and the new style in great vogue was the style of Kamal of 
tspahan*? Following the general practice, I also adopted the 


Se set dA 


same mode and little by little achieved great proficiency in — 
it. Mufti Mushi ruddin Gharafi was alive then, and in learning 
5 


and knowledge was unique in his time, One day I betook my nett 


* — 


to this great scholar in order to gain and profit by his ad= 


vice concerning this style, and recited to him a fine quatrain 


— 


that I had recently compesed, and which began thus: "When 


Diy ie ae 





(1)Barni, Pe 113. 


._* 
ee PUN 


(2) Khusrau gives,in his Dibacha to the Ghurra teul-Kamal, 
the age and duration of office of his grandfather, He 
says further on, however, "I was 20 when ho became a 
hundred and traversed in a moment the thousand-year long 
journey to paradise." (But he is evidently giving here a 
the approximate age of imad-uleMulk and is speaking,as 
it were, in rounded numbers. Khusrau was born in 651 J 
and so‘'Imad-ul-Mulk must have died about 671 H. Ahmad 
Said Mahrarawi commits the strange blunder of asserting 
that ‘Imad-ul-Mulk was 113 when he took charge of Khusrau 
after the death of the latter's father. (See Hayat-i« 
Khusrau, p. 6). 


i * 
p le s 
— 


(3) His first Diwan, Tuhfat-ul-gigher, contains odes compo 
from the age of 16 to 19 gears. (See Dibacha). 


'4) We shall speak of this poet later on, 
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thy languid eye is coquettish at the time thou smilest, 
(2) 


roses seem to be falling about from thy face," The 










ri liked it immensely and praised me highly .... After- F 
wards whatever my youthful imagination —— — — was eagerly y 
sought and appreciated by the knowing persons of the time RE 
and was quoted from mouth to mouth, musicians sang it to — 
the music of their lyres, and even bent old men fell into 
ecstasies on hearing these melodies, w(3) 

But wnile the poet was exulting in his successes and 
was boasting of his poetic prowess, saying, "My verses have p) - 
imparted to the realm of Hind a splendour as Zahir's verses 
did to that of Jaryab, " (4) and, “My dust has beon made the 
collyrium of Ispahan so that the sky may apply it to the 


eyes of Anwari $) he had to face this fresh sorrow, Imad- 


ERG U Pda! tee — Dae 
nach eae aie Phat. 


. 


uleMulk's death. Ehusrau composed a long and touching elegy 
on the death of this affectionate grand-father, who had been > 


i 


y AA z uE - s 
OLENS 


so kind to the orphan. He mourned him with real grief, 


"That lamp is blewn out and the Toreh of Heaven is obscured, h 


iuir ON s 


Alas! the foundation of the two worlds is ruined. Why does — 
not the ‘Arid go to the royal presence? Where hides the great 
minister and why comes he not to the Diwan? .... O Asaf! even 


the Sultan weeps for thee and o‘ Arid, the diwan itself moums 


(1) FA GT FAA Zy) 3 Sioje einer? 


(2) Barni makes no mention of this scholar, 





-ù 
(3) Dibacha of Wast-ul-Hayat (I.0.ms. 1187). I have rendered 
the passage very freely. A literal translation would | 
be impossible. p! 


(4) Tuhfat-ul-Sighar (I.0. ms, 1187) fol. 27°; 4 
á f how — — wae — 
— jis? pis | ie iT Ly wr‘ Si 


g AA 
i 


(5) Ibid fol. TS im yl IE if ew Po 
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thy death. ‘The supporting pole (pillar) of the celestial 
dome itself has succumbed, for pavilions and belvederes of 
the royal palace are in mourning .... The Turks have dis- 
carded their ‘kulahs', and in grief have rent their cloaks 
down to the skirt, while the Hindu Rais, with bare heads like 


1 
Brahmins weep in bewildered inak tn | ) 





The poet now made the wise decision of entering the 
service of Malik Alauddin Ki shii Khan, one of his earliest 
patrons. He had, by this time sung the praises of several 
contemporary great men, among them being Shamsuddin mbir, 
Amir ‘Ali garjandar'*)zentiyaruddaula Hu samuddin and Malik 


(4) 


Mahmud, the son and successor of “rma deul-Mulk, But ‘Alaud- i 


din Kishli Khan both in generosity and rank, certainly ex- 





celled all his contemporaries. His power and influence as 
the nephew of the Sultan were vast, and his assemblies were 
attended by nobles and princes of the highest position, and 


the young poet could not have made a better choiee. He says 





himself; “after that (i.e. the death of ‘Imad-ul-ifulk) I 


s af ie i 


attached myself to the court of the great Kishlu Khan, known — 
popularly as Jhujhu, and through this wise attachment reached 
to great and lofty heights, 30on after I had entered his © 


a (5) 


— Be 


service, I became his great confident, 





(1) Tuhfat-ul-Sighar (I.0, ms, 1187) fol, 45° seq. 
(2) See infra. 


et Se eee es S 


(3) See supra. 





(4) See for z) begin the ode No, 28 fol 36° (1.0. ms. of Tu 
at Sighar) beginning * tre 
Ps) T CO ractiyso2 Ode * gY CH obs PYG 


and the elegy on ‘rmad-ul-Mulk's death (quoted above) in 
which he says: 


J By) LEIO TE Ted C w —— IGF " 


(5) Literally ” yo the tire-worsan of his court or 
estate. = (5 — 
pi bacha deed cea REPENS 








- pacchanalian parties. Discipline was his great passion and 


. What the duties of the poet were in his first office, 
and what remuneration he received for performing then, we 
cannot definitely ascertain. 3ut we can guess with great 


probability of truth, that his main duty was to enliven the 





assemblies of his patron with his ready wit and pleasant 
humour, to be, in other words, a boon-companion to the great 
Khan and to sing his praises in fine poems that m&ight shed 
an E NESTEA lustre on his already prominent personality. 
"Jor two years,” says Khusrau, ‘I sang his praises in - 


* 
some of the most ornate odes, one of which others could com- 





pose only ina year TH I was constantly preset in the gar- — 


Pi ow 


Sakiai ee E 


åen of that avievens” and refreshed his court with the soft 


oth Ds 


yy 
— 


“a P 


breezes that blew from the lily of my teuzue,**>? 


The assemblies of these great khans were, as we can well 


* E 
a. ae N 


imagine, scenes of pleasant festivities where the sweet melody 


of the tvabab! filled the air like the perfumes that burnt in 


—S 


silver censers and where the forbidden liquid, the red juice * 


a 


of the grape, flowed and overflowed on all sides. The aged a7 


and stern monarch,Balban, was now a puritan and had renounced ink 


** 


T y 


wine! dana so naturally did not approve much of such almost 


ri 


he kept a strict control over the actions of his own sons and 


5 
EARE and took great care to keep them away from such 


> T J 
et OE 


festive gatherings. It was,probably, secretly and in constant — 
dread of the royal wrath, that some of them managed to spend 


eter ate 


_ 
p“ 


a pleasant night in one of the merry assemblies held in the 


houses of some of the nobles, and one such stolen visit proved 








- 


(1) The translation is doubtful, The ms. — — 
DESITI, 2 


* 


ne —— ie als 


(2) Referring of course to the malik. 


(3) Dibacha Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. 


* a. a 


(4) See supra. 


(5) See for instance She account given by Barni of the early — 
training of Kaikébad which we shall utilise later on, 





54 
ultimately to be the cause of an estrangement between Khusz 
and his patron, The poet relates the story himself thus: - | 
"One day the younger son of the king, Bughra Khan was kind 







enough to come as a guest to the house of the great Khan, — 

(Kishii knan) who was his cousin, The visit was a secret — 
for reports of their festive gatherings were always conveyed — 
to the king. The prinee had with him some of his confidential 
attendants, among whom were Shamsuddin papi $e) and qâdiy athiz, 
The presence of these two scholars was like the conjunction : 
the two auspicious planeta! or the combination of the sun and 
the moon, and I, who am ERER S felt flattered to be in 
that company. On their side, these two tried to establish 

their sway in the domain of poetry, and in response I sounded. 
so loudly the sweet drum of poesy that I did not yield them | 
the palm. The rumblings that arose from the two sides — 


— 
attendants, and as the poets recited their verses, the cloud s 


av 
sy 


wide the ears of the two great PRS U as well ag their 


of their generosity rained so heavily that it moistened all 
that is on the surface of the earth. Wonderful aah dines E 
ing! The eyes of the beholder became yellee at the sight of 
the dinado and the skirts of their robes were torn, with the 
weight of the gold they held, like the rose,in a hundred —* 








(1) The name is always spelt like this in the ms. As it is 
a Turkish name, I believe both yeadings Kishlu and Kishe 
12 are admissible, for li and li, demoting an idafat or — 
epithet are always used indiscriminately in Turkish. ; 

(2) A contemperary noble, scholar and poet, whom we shall — 
meet again during the course of our narrative. — 


(3) Venus and Jupiter. — 


(4) wUWltarid is the tkatib-i»falak' (the Scribe of the sky) 
and henee the planet of learning and scholarship. 


4 
A Wr +s pr 
~ ete 1 
¥ b= TY ⸗ 


(5) Bughra Khan and Malik Kishli xhan. 


‘ot 
rr. 7 


—* 
— 234 S 
* é 


(6) Yarqani, literally, jaundiced, 


(7) Khusrau here used the word dinar, evidently, in its gen- r3 
eral sense of any gold eoin, as distinct from dirhem, a 
coin of baser metal. The usual currency of his day oon 
sisted of ‘tankah' of either gold or silver and jitals, 
a very small copper coin. ‘he gold and silver tankahs — 
in those days weighed generally and grains 
respectively, em 
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My sweet verses suited so well the taste of Bughra Khan that, 
out of that generosity which is the characteristic of kings 
and princes, he ordered a dish full of silver oa u AP be 
Drought te me as a present from himself, and with this gener- 
ous gift he made me a grateful slave of his, 
"Our Khan was, however, of a very jealous temperament, 
and his face at once showed signs of displeasure, I saw that 2 
and tried to reconcile him, but he would not listen to any of | 
my explanations. several days passed after this incident and 
still the memory of the past events was not wiped away from 


his mind. He wanted to punish me and to make me the target 







of the dart of his anger. As I thought of that dart, my heart 
ached, (and I thought it better to seek protection in flight). E 
Sọ I bolted away like an gine A 

The unfortunate incident ended the relationship between | 
the Khan and the poet, and the latter was now faced with the 3 
problem of finding another suitable patron. Bughra Khan, whose 


other name was Nasiruddin, was now the governor of Samana, an 


impertant fortress, that, like Multan, guarded the route lead- . 


| pe 5 


ing from the frontiers to the capital, pelhi (S) wnire his elder l 
brother Muhammad, the favourite son of their father, held the 
governorship of Multan singe after the death of Sher Khan, the 


able general who had done so much to aid Balban in keeping at } 


fv aes a TYN wed 


bay the marauding Mongols. He had already appreciated Khusrau't 
talent? and so naturally the poet thought of him in this hour 


of distress. He betook himself to Samana, and the prince, from 


what he had heard and seen of the poet, was only too glad to 


sy abate Soka. “PELE Ai 

(1) The ms, has o) EA The sense of "a is not quite 
clear. Probably the poet simply means ‘white as jughras' — 
(curds) as he is writing with analogies derived from edible 


— J k 


OM O 


< 
i 


(2) Dibacha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamâl. 
(3) Samana, a strong fortress in old days. 


(4) Vide Supra, 





56 
receive him under his protection. Khusrau soon became his 


cherished boon — "I began to serve hin," he says, 
“and every day I rose higher in his favour and EEO a. 
But soon afterwards the poet was disledged from this 
refuge and haven of rest and had to make, probably, the first — 
long journey of his life, | 
Tughril, a Turkish slave, held the provinoes of Lakh- 
nauti and Bengal under Balban. He was a strong, energetic 
and brave man, and succeeded in bringing the provinces under 
his complete control, He reduced BA SAA te ia won large 


plunder in the shape of gold, jewels, elephants and horses, 






r~ But his successes turned his head and the natives of those 
parts, always ready tọ rebel, so that the province of — 
ti had acquired the nickname of Bulgh&kpur(The City of Revolt), 
succeeded in inducing him to throw over the yoke of Delhi — 
to declare his independence. Tughril, in the 14th year of È. 
Balban's reign, or about 676 H., proclaimed himself king of 
Lakhnauti and Bengal, assumed the title of Mughithuddin, and 
the privileges of 'Kautbal ana 'sixka' Slana refused to 





ae eee ON 


acknowledge the suser@ignty of Delhi, keeping to himself all 
the rich spoils he had obtained in Hajinagar. The king, Bal- 
ban, he thought was too eld and too preoccupied with the 


7 


Mongol scare to turn his attention seriously to Lakhnauti, 


- 


pa » ° 
rid J i w 
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But he was soon to be disillusioned, 


Balban, on hearing of this rebellion, the only one of a3 


g 


his otherwise peaceful reign, sent an army to Lakhnauti under 


Amin Khan, but this army was routed and put to flight by the 

şi 
(1) Nadim d 
(2) Dibâcha of Ghurrāt-ul=«Kamal, p: 


(3) Sic in Barni. Firishta and Khusrau,however,give tha 
name as Jajnagar. 


(4) Yor a full account of Khutba, its significance and his- 
tory, see Ency. of Islam, V.II, p. 980 seq. v 






(5) Coinage, ‘The right of minting and issuing coinage has 
always been a royal prerogative, 
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superior forces of Tughril, whose lavish gifts had procured ` | 















him supporters even in the royal army. The defeate’ general — 
returned to Delhi and was mercilessly punished by being hangad j 
on the Badaon Gate, as the stern king wanted to make this a- * 


warning to his generals, He then sent anuther army, but 4 
Tughril, encouraged by his first success, fell upon it and i 
defeated it with great slaughter. This sesond disaster ex- He 
hausted the king's patience. He was mad with rage, and bit 
his shoulders in his fury. The rainy season was fast ape ; 
proaching, but, disregarding all obstacles, he at once prë- a 
pared to march on Lakhnauti himself. He made extensive pre- ! z 
parations for the provision of boats and other requisites, 


placed Delhi under the charge of the Kotwal, the anir-ule 


Umara, and distributing the territory of Samana and onin 


among various nobles, and appointing Malik sunaj sazjánaâr™ 


the Naib of Samana, asked his son Bughra Khan to accompany 
him with his followers and retainers to Lakhnauti, | 

Thus it was that Khusrau had also to shere the hardships 3 
of the arduous royal march to Lakhnauti., He had te do so much 


r 


against his will, we presune, for there is a distinct strain 


ef bitterness in his account of the journey. But the pringe pE 


"Pe 


(1) 3arjâûndêr. Jandar means generally an armour-bearer ora , 
guard, a custodian, in which latter sense it was ——— 
in those days in India. Pirishta explains '‘jandars" as 
‘kha sa Knail', which Raverty interprets ag ‘slaves! ar d 
so remarks: "But such cannot be correct for Sultan Muimig 
din himself was '3ar-iejaéndar' to his brother Ghiyath 
The jandars were generally slaves, as most trustworthy, | 
no doubt.” Why 'Khasa Khail' should be taken to mean > 
‘slaves' is not very clear. ‘Khasat (more correctly 
Khagga) means more often 'private' confidential, and 
hens’ exclusive and royal. It is thus that khasa in —* 
dia often meant the royal food, being, no doubt a contr 
tion of 'Khasa tatam! or 'Ta'am-i+khassa', Hence 'Khasa * 
Khail would be the royal cavalry or the king's guards and 
Sarjandar the chief officer of those guards, corresponding 
to the English ‘Master of the Hokse’ and to the Egyptian — 
amir. Jaéndar, the chief of the guards of the Zardah Khana 
or royal prison. Zlliet has changed the word into ‘girs 
jandar' and several other historians into ‘Sarjamdar’, — 
(See üaverty T.N. p. 603, N.7 and Lane's Arabian PETA gk 
V. II, pe 238 N. 91 chapter xX.) 


> sed 





58 
naturally, did not want to part with such a lively and pleas- 
ant companion. “All at once," says Khusrau, “the sublime 
banners moved from the capital city of Delhi in hot haste 
towards Lakhnauti,and cutting through the river (Sgaru) with 
the glittering swords proceeded towards the Eastern Ocean. 
The prince was already preparing te start when the king's 
emissary arrived, and at once, in obedience to the royal 
orders, with a numerous army he joined the camp of the ruler 


ef the morla "f? 
Wo sooner had the king crossed the river than the rains 





.+ 


set in in real — E) and the royal army had to make 


a rho e+ — 
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» 
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long forced halts on its way through the flooded country. 
"For one year we tramped on and yet the Journey was not over,” 
says the poet, Tughril, on hearing of the approach of the 
king, gathered together all his treasures, and with these he 


——— ERA ad 


fled away towards Hajinagar, taking with him also a large 


t 
ou 


number of the inhabitants of Lakhnauti whom he had induced 


es > eh 


Ty 


to follow him with promises of an early return to their homes. 


i 


"The king will soon get weary of this wild goose chase and 
would not stay in Lakhnauti long. We can then return peace- 
fully,” he assured them. But he was again mistaken, Balban 


ee 4 oasis 1i ow 4 >> 


was aman of iron determination, and was not to be deterred 


* 
9 
Aw 


by any obstacles, *I shall follow him even tanto the sea,” 


— 


he declared, and having reached and occupied Lakhnauti, he 






proceeded towards Hajinagar. The march now became more ai ffie 
cult, "During the journey ef 150 kurohs,* continues Khusrau, — 

3 fe 
"on that side of EREA, ehe burdend ana the saddle-cloths = 





Di bacha Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, 










(2) Most of this account is based on Barni's description of 7 
the campaign, supplemented by Khusrau's brief allusions 
to it, the only two contemporary authorities. fFirisht#s | 
account, which he has apparently borrowed from Barni, is 
almost identioal with that of the older historian, $ 


(3) Az@n-sui (i.e. beyond). P ; 


(4) Hale and tamlît. ‘The idea is that the march was so quick 
and unremittent,. 4 
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could scarcely be taken off from the backs of the beasts, 


> 


ie Pe ee ee Pe 


for each of those hundred and fifty kurohs was a veritable 
1 

infliction?) The country was full of marauding Hindu$?) who, * 

in the hope of getting spoils, and relying on the (difficult 


a. ay ak, 


nature) of that land, carried on their crafty raids on us. 


There were marshes all over the track, such that if I were 


Ae a PRE 


caught in one of them, I should have been lost in what they 







call the Black Water and the Dark Clay," 

The king having arrived at Sunargaon, saw the rajah of 
that place and took from him a promise to bar Tughril's 
flight as far as possible. He then moved on towards uijinegar, 
but could find no trace of the fugitive. When he was only 


ew aa LIP ee, Oe ae 


about fifty to sixty kurohs from Hajinagar he appointed one 
of his — to proceed in advance of the main army and 
to reconnoitre the whereabouts of Tughril, A small party of | 
this advance-guard luckily got hold of two traders who were 4 
returning from Pughril's camp after executing some transactions” 
there. Threats of death soén extorted from them the secret 
of the enemy's camp. Tughril's army had halted in a grove 
near a tank, and putting off their arms and unloading their 
beasts, were engaged in various peaseful occupations, = cooking, 
bathing, sleeping and singing. The small party, headed by 


5 
Malik Mohd the Lion-killes.) the governor of Kaul, and his 





r 5 
ae ee 


(1) "0792 3y Le ” a curious play on the words 
⸗ and Part . 


(2) OM: Uu tw a); ana Zp both meaning dis- 
turbance and confusion, or sedition. 


L G 
(3) Dew Eft literally ‘waged a fox-faced war 
; t ' against my wolf,! 
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(4) Barni gives the name of the general as Malik Barbek Bektar 
Sultâni (p. 88). The full name given on p, 24 is Malik 
ikhtiyaruddin Bektars Sultani Barbek, 


(5) Sshìr-andûs, probably a title bestowed on the occasion of 
sope successful encounter with a lion or a tiger, like 
shi reafgan. 





their surprise, captured and slew Tughril. His followers 
fled away in panic, and soon the main advamce-guard joined 
the gallant maliks, All the treasures, ateis, slaves, 
wives, sons and daughters of Tughril fełl into the hands of 
the victors, out wiy head was sent to the royal 'vresence', 
Tughril having been thus Ra aa a Khusrau says, the 
king rewarded richly the brave officers, sent a long and 
jubilant letter of victory to Delhi, and demonstrated his 
wrath by lining the main thoroughfare of Lakhnauti, a kuroh 
long, with gibbets on which were hanged the relations and 






friends of the unfortunate rebel. 
The king now appointed his son, Bughra Khan, the —— 

of sama ia and Bengal, and invested him with TA adil 

'dirbash!, “with the governorship of Lakhnauti and the 


red umbrella, the prince was so exalted,” says Khusrau, “that 


(5) 





his lofty head reached the azure vault of heaven itself,” 
Balban now turned back towards the capital, but before 
that, he called his son Bughra Khan and his secretary Shams- 
uddin Dabir to his presence, and dictated a long code of 
moral and political principles to be scrupulously adhered to 


J "+ 
ee ee ee oe —— 


by his son, laying special stress on the latter's submission 





(1) Tughril-Kush: it was he who beheaded Tughril. 


w 7 
—— 
ta torn oP i 


(2) Di bacha: Ghurra; reading “pargun kardand", but another 
reading may be "parkam kardand", meaning ‘rendered help- 
less, prostrate, 'eto, Khusrau (vide Parhang-i-Rashidi) 

® r b. e ã $ 
says 2 > 9) CO” 15 A 22 Ave, IS? E 

(3) A canopy or umbrella, a sign and emblem of authority. A - 
black umbrella was the exclusive sig of royalty, and ge 
the king alone used it, F 

(4) A- forked spear, carried before great notables. It was kf: 
richly studded . The name is evidently derived from Ye 
its function - something to keep the populace at a re- $ 


p 
i 


spectful distance from the noble cavalcade, See also 
infra. 


: 


(5) Dibdcha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, 








and faithful obedience to the king of Delhi, whoever he 
might happen to be, * 

Shamsuddin Dabir, a scholar and a talented poet himself, $ 
was a great patron ef poetry, and had been very kind to : 


Khusrau from the very beginning of the latter's career. 


(1) 
during the courss ef his writings, The secretary, as a 





appreciative of the poet's value as a companion as was his 
master, Bughra Khan, wanted to detain Khusrau in Lakhnauti. 
But the latter could not be persuaded to remain there. He 
was loth te leave Delhi and live in a marsh-ridden provinee 





A 
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concerned at the separation from my dear ones, So like Joseph, 


so far from his relatives and friends, "Malik Shamsuddin, * 


he says, “wanted to persuade me to stay there, but I was 


from that prison-well I started towards the populous 3 
Egypt (or city +} end under the protection of the royal 3 
standard, reached the city(ef Delhi).* the probable date of sa 


his arrival there is about the year 680 H., 


When the king reached Delhi there was great rejoicing — 
in the capital and all over the neighbouring places, rajike!? 
— 
and Turks as well as Hindus greeted the victorious sovereign 
with rich presents. Feasting and merry-making went on for 


days together, Prince Mehamaad Qaan, afterwards known as 





(1) See for instance the ode No. 25, fol. 34, I.O. ms, 1187 
ef the Tuhfat-ul-dighar, beginning: 


P ee Oe, Wb ett —— ⸗ 


(2) an ambiguous term, denoting often civilised town-dwellers 
ef Central Asia in contrast to the nomadia people of * 
those regions known as Turks. It is no doubt the same EA 
word as Tazi, the Persian appellation for an Arab, and 
fits Chinese version rahi, whence it has also been used 
in the sense of 'westerner'! or foreigner. Tajik is also 
often used to distinguish the inhabitants of Turkestan | 
with regular Aryan features from the Mongols or Tartam | 
gee Tarikhei-Rashidi, Edit. Elias and Ross, pp. 85, 87, 
90 and 91 of the Introduction, 
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Khan-i-ghahid, was among those who came to Delhi te offer 


their homage and felicitations te the aged monarch. He came 








from Multan with rich presents and Tartar horses which he had — 
gathered together during his father's absence from Delhi, The 
Sultan was immensely pleased by his favourite son's obedience i 
and filial regard, Now Prince Mohd had inherited several of E 
the goed qualities of his father, He was brave and courage- | 
ous, a good soldier and an efficient commander, but he had 
none of Balvan's sternness and dry puritanism, He was, on 
the contrary, a gentle and amiable man, fend of poetry and 
music, and alse ef tha pleasures of life, He had, no doubt, 
eften heard of the rising poet, and had even, perhaps, heard 
some of his fine odes from his own lips in the assemblies 
ef the khans and malixs during his visits to the aapital, 
What could be more natural than that he should, at this time 
ef universal rejoiging and happiness, invite the poet to his 
presenee and ask him te recite some of his verses? 

"In these days,” says Khusrau, “the honoured Khan, the : 
great Qaan Malik, had come to Delhi after the victory ef Dam(?) 
and as my fertune was fated to be linked up with his, he was 4] 
pleased to ask about the ripe fruit of my speech (i.e. poetzy). 
I took to him a few verses that happened to be ready. Te 3 
prince appreciated them very much and rewarded me with a robe 
of P atid a cap." The prince asked Khusrau te accompany 
him to Multan and the poet, readily agreeing, "tied the cein- | 
ture of service round his waist and donned the cap of come | 
panionship on his nea 

After Delhi, Multan was certainly the most important 
city of the kingdom in those days. Its situation on the 


route of the Mongol invaders gave it a great strategic im- 


Arf 





(1)__ Tashrif, in the sense of 'Kniltat' (more correctly Khalta’ 


-m — — —— y — — 


Hafiz IRL ny, Loy sy) ell aJ ls gots A rig gr 
(2) Dibacha of Gourrat-ul-Kamal; 
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portanée. It had been the seat of the governors of Sind 
for a * time, and some of then, like Nasiruddin Qubacha, 
with their generosity and hospitality had gathered within it 
a large number of nobles and scholars who came fleeing te 
India before the Mongol onslaught?) It was thus a literary 
centre of no mean rank, and was at the same time a prosperous 
trade centre, Here came the traders from across the border 
with the rich manufactures of Balkh and Bukhara and the 
luscious fruit of Samarqand and Qandhar, and the Multani 
merchants became ricoh and prosperous money~lenders whose aid 


was eagerly sought by the extravagantly generous maliks and 


khans fer replenishing their dwindling tunak?) The city was 


Ni s€muddin Auliyé®) lived and preached in the days of which 
we are speaking in Delhi, one of his rivals, sheikh sgadruddin, 
son of sheikh Bahauddin Zakariyya, was the spiritual head of 
the sufis in Multan, 

Prince Mohamnad's residence in Delhi was the haunt of | 
scholars and saints ana his court in Multan rivalled, perhaps, : 


even the court of his royal father. "His court was filled 





with wise men and scholars and skilful artists. His boone 


- 
à 


companions read the 3hâh-Námah, the diwans ef ganai and Khaqanj, 


i E ali e jn 


z 





(1) Among the refugees was Maulana Qutbuddin Kashani, who 
came from Trans-oxiana, and who was famous for his know- 
ledge and scholarship. Nasiruddin Qubacha built a sarai 
with a college attached to it, specially for him in Mul- 
tan. (Firishta: Taxt v., II, p. 408). He later went and 
settled in Delhi. 


(2) See Barni, p. where he mentions the 'sahs' or money- 
lenders of Delhi with Multanis, 


* 7 wh 2 4 ~ d è - * 
DF ye eh eae ET Yes 


(3) We shall speak of him at length in a later chapter, 





(4) According to Barni, Prince Mohamad was more fond of the 3 
` society of learned men, while his younger brother Bughra | 
Khan liked better the company of musicians and jesters, 
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and the Khamsa of Sheikh Ni sama, and learned ocrities discussed | 
before him the (merits of the)verses of these great men,” f 

Gourteous and polite, the prince was one of the most cultured | = 
men of his time, He knew well how to appreciate merit and ë 
how to reward it. He was scrupulous to a fault in the — 
ance of decorum, "IT he had to sit for a day and a night 

tegether on the seat of E N T EPRE G he never 
once raised his knees up and was never seen sitting crosse 


2 
leese, on such occasions," Never did an abusive word profane 


his lips and he was never immoderate in drinking wine, He 





was respectful towards prsons of sanctity and holiness and 
would stand in humble attitudes in their presemee, One day 
Sheikh Uthman, and Sheikh gadruddin attended his assembly, 
and the two saints began to dance in eastasy on heating some 
Arabic verses recited by the —— The prince got up 
and stood by in a respectful attitude, his eyes filled with | 
tears, and remained like thet till the saints had finished 


* 


PE SAL Ay OEP TOREN Phe ee 


their mystic frolics and subsided to their usual equanimity 


EAA 
je. SEIM 
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and gravity. He was extremely fond of poetry and had a very 
good taste and a refined judgment. He had a manuscript writ- 
ten by himself in an elegant hand, which contained a seleation: | 


of about twenty thousand verses from the greatest of the old ne 


masters, and testified to his sense of the beautiful and noble — 


t YA. 


in poetry. 
Among the brightest gems in his court which was, in Fi- ‘ 
Tishta's words, ‘the envy of the garden of Paradise', the most a 





y” 
‘ 


(1)Amârat: the office of an amir; here that ef a governor and ig: 
ruler. * 


(2)The original has t‘murabba' which would mean literally 'squax 
ed' or square-legged, an easy and unconventional sitting- 4 
pose among the orientals, a 


(3) Qqawwal, a singer er musician, who specialises in singing 
mystical verses, or ‘'qaul' a form of melody. These singers 
generally perform in parties or three or more, and are ine 
ly patronised by the Ghishtiya sect of the sufis, Several 
accomplished qawwils were present, probably, in Multan in 
those days, as it was a great sentre of the saints of this | 
order, Firishta (Pers. Text p. 406 V. II) mentions particu- 
larly one named‘Abdullah, who came to that city from Turkey — 
(Rum) and enlivened the assemblies of Sheikh Bah@uddin Zaka- 
riyya, the father of Sheikh gadruddin of Multan, 3 
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65 
prominent were our poet Khusrau and his bright friend and $ 
contemporary, Amir Najmuddin Ha san Sanjari, whese friendship a 
Khusrau ssems te have formed in his early youth. a 

Remantic stories have been woven round the two poets 4 
and their friendship has been glorified into a mystic love. 
According to Firishta, amira Khusrau, in the prime of his 4 
youth, was passing through a street in the august company 
ef his preceptor, the Sheikh Nizamddin Awliya and some of 
his disciples when Hasan, who was in those days a comely 
youth, was sitting in the shop of a baker, amir Khusrau's 
eye lighted on Hasan and, attracted by his beauty, he went re 
to the shop and asked him, "How do you sell bread?" Hasan - 
replied: "I place bread in one of the scales of the balance 
and ask the customer to place his money in the other, and if | 
the money is heavier, I let him ge (with the bread) .* Khusrau 
said; "But what would you de if the customer happened to be 
a poor man?” "gh, * replied Hasan, “in that case I should ] 
accept his love and humility in place of money." Khusrau was 
astonished and pleased with his witty talk, and mentioned him 
to his sheikh. Khwaja Hasan, also coneeiving 2 strong passion t 
for Khusranu, left the shop, and althougn he did not become a i 
disciple of the Sheikh immediately, he busied himself with 
greater vigour in the seediet Sian of knowledge and virtue and 
began to frequent the abode of the Sheikh. so that a great 
friendship sprang up between him and Amir — L i 

Firishta then narrates how the two poets went to Multan, —* 
Khusrau as the — — and Hasan as the ‘dawataar! lof 


Prince Muhammad, and how their lowe became widely known till 


some scandalmongers cast aspercions on their character in the 





(1) Wirishta: Text, p. 402 V. II; see alse ghibli ghi'rul 
'Ajam, V. II, p., 115 seq, 


(2) Mushafdar, the keeper ef the mshaf or the Koran, a nominal 
office that simply implied an attendance on the dignitary | 
bestowing it. ; 


(3) The keeper of the inkstand, i.e. of the writing case or 
portfolio. An office similar to that of a mushafdar, 
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presence of the prince, saying they belonged to the malamati — 
sect’ The prince, it is said, forbade Hasan to visit Khus- 
rau, but that availed nothing, so that he one day had him 
whipped. The young man was, however, no sooncr out of the 
court than he went to his friend Khusrau. xasperated at | 
this open defianes of his authority, the prince ordered both 3 
ef them to nis presence and asked them to explain their oon- i 
duct. "We are one, dody and PS ig oh Khusrau. The | 
prince demanded eviience of the purity ef their love, here- f 
upon Knusrau put his ara out of his sleeve and recited; "The p 
witness of a true lover is in the ace The prince saw 
that Khusrau's arm bore traces of whipping exactly at the | 
same spots where his friend Hasen was struck, and was silenced 
Then amir Khnusrau recited the following quatrain: | 

"Love came and spread like blood in my veins. It exptied 

me of all else and filled me with my friend. All the a 

atoms of my existence belong to the at one: my nane $ 

alone remains by me, all else is Shae 
Khusrau then wanted to resign his office, but the prince 
refused to let him do 80, 

The story may or may not be true, There is no thing 
intrinsically impossible or absurd about it. Such mystica 
and platonic love was a common occurrence among the Sufis, 
who in fact recognised it as an important stage in the proe 


gress of the novice towards real or divine love, the‘ishq-ie — 


= 


a 4 (5) 
haqiqi, as they called it. Bi 


J 
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(1) A sect of the sufis who court tmalâmat' (reproach, abuse) 


by doing reprehensible deeds, seeking thereby to curb — 
their vanity and egoism., A great supporter of this K$ 


. — ‘9 OP y res "a 

doctrine re Vie Sy Baws $ 

(2) —— by WIG” — 
(literally, "Duality has departed from between us. — 

A ._* — “ o's ZA l 

(3) ve inw eaf Referring evidently to the 'yad-i- 
baida', the ‘luminous hand' of Moses (Koran). It may  — 
also mean ‘is always ready to hand’ or ‘is not diffi- | 
cult to produce. ' 3 | 
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(4) Wirishta Text, II, 402. 
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But what makes one suspect its authenticity is the fact 
that Barni, the contemporary historian, makes no mention of 


a ‘love’ between the two poets. He speaks of their friend- 





ship, which, according to his own version, was in a way brought | 
about by nimseit!?? One may even admit that the friendship 7 
was a very close one, for Khusrau, in his Afsalehl ~Fawaid, 
mentions him as "my bi although it is not quite safe 
to draw this conclusion from the polite form of appellation 
so commonly employed among friends not necessarily very inti- 
mate, But that the friendship had in it something of the in- 
tense passion characteristic of love which can really exist 
only between members of the opposite sexes, is hard to believe. 
There is no internal evidence whatsoever to this effect, either 
in the writings of Khusrau or in those of Hasan. In fact, 
one is singularly struck by the absence of any reference or 
allusion to each other by the two poets in their poems, and | 
were it not for an occasional mention of Hasan's name by Khus- 2 
rau in his prose works, notably Afzal-ul-Fawāid, and the evi- 
dence supplied by Barni, one would have been loth to believe 
even the existence of an ordinary friendship synonymous with 
mutual respect between the two contemporaries, Several bio- 
graphers quote a quatrain of Hasan to prove his esteem and 
affection for Khusrau, but most of them give only the first 


two lines and omit the other two, thus drawing a favourable 


Se te ee TON 


conclusion for themselves. But the whole quatrain is not at 


all capable of an interpretation that is generally given to it. 


et Pa eT . 
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which is, I think, rather a sarcastic allusion to Khusrau, 





(1) Barni, p. 60. 
(2) See, for instance, p. ;9; (Alfzal-ul-Fawaid). 


(3) Diwan of Hasan (B.X. ms, fragments) 





The name Khusrau in the first line is used in the sense of 
a prince or a king, and I would translate it thus: | 
"The king kindly accepts what this poor slave Hasan says. ; 
My poetry is not like that of Khusrau: poetry is this 
that I compose." l 
The last line is certainly not very complimentary to Khusrau. | 
There was, one is tempted to suspect, a certain amount of | 


rivalry between the two poets, in spite of their frien ship 





and comradeship as fellow-officers in the court of Prince 






_ Muhammad in their youth, and as disciples of Nizamuddin | 
Auliya in their riper years, and the suspicion is — 
by these lines as well as by Khusrau's caustic remarks, soat- : 
tered all through his works, against tis contemporary poets : 
who, according to him, pilfered and pinched his verses and 3 
tried with ungrateful audacity to vie with him in the realm | 
of poesy. Khusrau, of course, mentions no names; he was too P 
sensible and polite to do that. But the fact that he makes 
no exceptions and does not anywhere speak of Hasan in terms S 
of admiration and TAg. would tend to show that he íin- 7 


cluded him in the general condemnation. This sort of profes- 








sional jealousy can easily be understood when we consider the 
peculiar conditions of their age. The poets had not only thei 
fame and glory to guard with jealous care, but also the rich a 


stipends and presents from their patrons, that could be snatch- 


ed away from them by their successful rivals, Thus, on the * 


whole, while one could readily concede that the two poets were 





goed friends as far as social intercourse is concerned, it is 
* 
not at all established that the friendship had developed into 


| 
“Fi 


‘lovet and that they were ‘one, body and soul, ! * 





(1) at one place only, in his dibacha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, 
Khusrau mentions Hasan's name as a poet of distinction. | 
While trying to prove the superiority of Persian peotxy. 





over Arabic poetry, he says: "If anybody praises the 
hellew werse of Muissi for the elegance of its style and 
the beauty of its ideas, he ought to study the words and 
ideas of Syed Hasan (sic), Nizami and Zahir." $ 





(Ind. Off. ms, fol. 10 seq.) 
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The author of the Baharistan-i~Sukhan, has also tried 


to disprove this story, but the argument he advances against ; 
its probability is not very satisfactory, and is based on an 
erroneous conjecture of Sheikh Abdul Haq of Delhi, who says 
in his akhbar-uleakhyar: "It appears that Hasan was a little 
senior to Khusrau, for while the former has composed several 
splendid odes in praise of Ghiyathuddin Balban, there are 
few such panegyrics in the poetical works of the latter,“ 





That Hasan was not senior to Khusrau, but was, in fact, born 
in the same year as his contemporary, and that the latter has 4 
also several fine odes in praise of Balban, we shall see later 


on. 


To resume our story, however, Khusrau and Hasan remained 
in Multan with the unfortunate prince till his death under 
tragic cireunstances in the year 683 H. "For five years," 
says Khusrau, "I watered the five rivers of Multan with the 


2 
seas of my delectable —— life there must have been 


a 
comparatively dull for the lively poet. fhe court of the z 
prinee, no doubt, was resplendent in glory, his assemblies a 
were attended by brilliant scholars, and his wine-parties rere 
enlivened by famous musicians, But the city itself, lying E 
amidst a desert country far from the capital, with the Mongols a 
always hammering at its gates, was, one would think, not a 4 





very pleasant place to live in for one who had been used to 


i 

the ease and comforts of a life in Delhi, ‘The poet had, more- 4 
over, tọ accompany the prince in his campaigns against the t 
-i 

4 


Mongols to several other more unpleasant and dreary places - 


to the outlying fortresses on the frontier, garrisoned by the * 


(1) See Shibli; Shfrul-ajam II, 116" ł; Akhbar-ul«akhyar y 
(Delhi 1309 H.) p. 100. i 


(2) Dibâcha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. By Multan, the poet here 
evidently means the whole province, watered by the five | 
rivers, the Punjab, as it is now called, He is,of course, 
punning on the word ⸗. which means both 'gea' and ‘Metre! 
and on —— meaning ‘Water' as well as ‘Splendour, 
glory’, etc, À 
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rough Afghans?). During his sojeurn in ene of these forte 
resses, he wrote a long letter te IkhtiyaruddiA”? , in which 
he bewails his separation from Delhi and the hardships he 
has to — 

"My abode was," says he, "the Arch of Islam, the 'qibla' — 
ef the kings of the seven realms = Delhi, that twin sister | 
ef the blessed Heaven, a tract of paradige on the surface 
of the earth. The nine skies cast their hallewing shadow 
over it and the seven realms are but like the chain’ at its 
gate, Its lofty palaces raise their heads to the skies and 
overshadow the sun itself, while its streets are so thronged — 
with men that the eye roving on them is filled with images 
that leave no place even for the pupil of the atts eves 


Its green fields are bedecked with roses, and its springs are $i 





brighter than bright eyes =- running waters plessant as life, A 
like milk flowing through sugar, The tank of the Sultan, aa 
its colours and {Lumina tions? leoks like molten silver cast a 
into stone. Its gardens are full of pleasure-seekers, rose- 
cheeked beauties with pierced ears, bright as the pearls of 
their ear-rings, The melodies of the ‘rad! and the 'rahab! 
that rise in the gardens intexicate the trees and render the $ 
fountains drowsy. My days passed there in seeing new sights | 

on all sides, and the nights in enjoying the company of a fai: r 


one. Perchanee I was an incubus on that fair PEN S0 that 


Be 


fate has imprisoned me in this land of thorns ~- a fortress 


* 


5 * r 4- 
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hot as the blazing furnace .... full of beasts and brutes, 





(1) The Afghan garrisens dated back from the time of Nasir-— 
uddin Mahmûd, when Balban was in charge of the north- 
west provinces. 


(2) The great noble, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Bektars Sultani 
Barbek, who led the expedition aginst Tughril. 


- - 
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(5) Tuhfat-us-dighar (1.0. ms, 1187) fol. 50 seq, 
(4) (3%) literally the ring of the knockZey 







(5) I translate here freely. The reading is not very clear, — 


hy a“ AY 
(6) The original has Gy which may also mean 'prightness', 
He is speaking of the haudei«ghamsi, F 


(7) The original has Vm, 'dastan', but I read uc ‘bustan, 





leads 





7 


a 
* ~~? 
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like.a wilderness, .... In this fortress live the afghans - - 


(1) Rita: 

may, man-staying denons, for even the demons groan in fright | 
2 — 

at their shouts. Teir heads like big sacks of strat their —* 


like the comb of the weaver, leng-legged as the stork but 
more ferocious than the eagle, their heads lowered like that a 
are 


3 
of the owl of the es faethe’: Thair voices hoarse and shrill 
A 
like that of a jack-daw, their mouths open like that of a ce 


— 


4 
shark, Their tongue is blunt like a home-made arrow, and | 
tg 


flings stones like the sling of a — Weli has | 
a wise man said that when speech was sent to mon frem the ay, 
the Afghans got the last and least share of it, ; 

Yet he could come to his beleved city and meet his re- ee 
latives at least once a year, for Prince ‘Muhammad paid annual 
visits R the royal court, where he laid before the feet of z 
his father such treasures as he had managed to collect during 
the space of the preceding year, and whence he went back to P 
his provincial seat loaded with new favours and fresh bless- 7 
ings from his father, _ , 

Khusrau must by this time have been married, The verse a 
translated abeve would tend te shew this. Curiously anai s 
all his biographers are silent en this point, and we have R; 
ne idea when or to whem he was married, But that he was mare 


ried and had several children is evident from his ew writing z 


a ae i 


as we shall see hereafter, These visits to Delhi mst,then, 





; ’ 
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(1) Mardumgir, literally, 'man-catching'. 


(2) Referring probably tọ their large unwieldy turbans, or 
to their big heads with unkempt, plentiful crops of thick | 
hair, 

(3) A very masterly caricature of the Afghans. The descrip= — 

tion would apply splendidly te a Pathan of the Indian $ 

frontier, 


—— 


Mii f 
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(4) The original has ————— a talking bird of India, 
called generally ‘maina', but I render it by shark asa 
more eppropriate word, 4 


* 


-e 





r 


(5) So their language was as harsh in those days as to-day. a 
Pashto is proverbial for its hard grating sounds. 


(6) I give the sense only. The reading is corrupt, 
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* 
must have been fraught with special interest and attraction E 
for the poet. Probably he never took his wife and children ef 

d 
with him to Multan. That was not the fashion of the day, 7 







and, then, it was not quite safe in those unsettled times 
to take one's women-folk about through regions that were con- — 
stantly a scene of warfare and turmoil. He must have been 7 
contented during these five years to see his dear ones for . 
just a few weeks in a year, and we can well imagine the sor- r 
rows of the long days of waiting and the pangs of the tender | 
and sad partings. It was, probably, at one of these sad fare- 
wells that he was moved to say: | 
"A great sorrow it is to be separated from the loved ene. 
Ah, to whom shall I narrate the story of my doleful — 
On the whole, however, this was perhaps the happiest 
period of the poet's life, He had established his claim to 7 
the foremost poet of the age. He was still comparatively | 
young, full of vigour and ambition, and each day mellower and 4 


A 
$ 
Y 
richer strains came out of his lyre, His fame spread far and j 
a 
CS 


wide, and his fine edes in praise of the gallant prince were 
the envy of his rivals. He had now made the second collection s 
ef his poems, and the new 'diwan' which he called'Wast-Hayat | 


passed from hand to hand. He was known even in Persia, the 





land ef roses and poetry, where Sa'di, now an old man, was une 


' 


questionably the greatest master, It is said that Prince Mu- d 


hammad, always anxious to collect about him the greatest and 






the most respected scholars and poets of his age, wanted ga'di 


alse to come and settle at Multan. Twice he sent some of his- ; 





(1) Qirdn-us-sa' dain, Pp. 165. 
i’ HoH te jog itt CY PW Obie io oF D 


A Very fine ghasel, another verse being:- 
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(2) See infra (Poetical works). 
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trusted companions with rich presents tọ the old poet in 


$ 
Shiraz, inviting him to Multan, where he promised to build $ 
for him a 'khangah' and to endow it with a revenue of several 
towns and villages. But each time dga'di refused, on the 
ground ef his eld age and feeble health, to leave his beloved j 
Shiraz, However, he sent the prince a copy of a selection of 4 
his verses in his own handwriting, with profuse excuses, ani 


a special recommendation ef Amir Khusrau, for whom he express- 


EAE TA a 


ed a prefeund kiat ied 
It is, perhaps, this incident that has helped the tiiis 


a” * 


tion of a papular belief, namely that sheik ga'di in his oa 
age came te Delhi expressly te see Amir Kaeser’ That da! di $ 
came to India at any period of his life has been the subject 
of a great controversy. He claims in his own works that he 
did se, and saw ‘the ivory idel' ef Sonmath, as ‘richly 
adorned as the Manat' in Pre-I slamic MRE, and the "unclean 


mughs” worshipping round it! Several scholars, however, are 


a eG 
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inclined te discredit the visit and te consider ga'di's 
account of it as "an imaginary narrative analogous te those 
which one finds in the ‘assemblies of Hardgi',* But as Henry 
Massé points out, in the absence of any proofs to the con- 
trary, it is unfair te reject as fables all that Sheikh Sa ‘dad 


says of his visit te Indig,although it is possible that his 
account of the things he claims to have seen is highly colour- 


A *8 u TYS a 


ed, A trip to India, either through the over~land trade-route 





(1) See Firiehta: Text V. I, p. 79; and Badaoni V., I, p.130 s 
(Bil, Ind. Caleutta, 1863). 
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(2) Daulat ghah after Asuri (Jawahir-ul-asrar) etc. One is t 
astonished to read in the Cambridge History of India, 
V. III, p. 135: "Amir Khusrau had a deep veneration for = 
Sa'di, whom he entertained when he visited India,.eo.” — 


(3) Bistin, 3 sy Ou, gy E ben wry GE — E 


(4) Mugh or Magh, a magian er fire-worshipper. The Persia 
often confounded the fire-worshippers of their own coun= 


try with the Brahmins of India. (3 Gy — 


(Ibid). 
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from Kuwarism and Knorasan te Sind, or by boat from Shiraz 
to the north-western coast of India, was nothing — 
or impossible for a man whe has spent a large portion of his 
life in wandering through "the extremes of the worigh? mix- S 


ing with diverse peoples and getting inte all sorts of —“ 
According to Ton-i-Kiurdadbih, Jewish mexchants came te Indiae 


PA J— — 


as early as 864 A.D. (250 H.), and, as De Massé asks pert in- 
ently, why should we be sceptical about Sa'di's visit to id 
India in the seventh century of the Hejira when we take for : 
granted (as Barbier de Meynard does) that Mas Nida came te A 
that country in the fourth steele’ 4 
But, although we may concede reasonably that the old 
master of Shiraz came to India, probably visiting Gujrat and 
Sind, we have absolutely no evidence to establish his visit — 
to Deihi. On the contrary, the story is evidently a myth. 


An event of such importance, the visit of a famous poet of 


uae St: ae 


Persia, whose books were the talk of the whole ef Asia and 3 
whe was venerated and imitated by poets far and wide, to the A 
brilliant capital of India, could not have been ignored by A 
contemporary historians and other writers, and Khusrau, at | i 
least, must have made some allusion to it in his copious prose 
and poetic weve’ Thus, although some very old authorities : 
like Jami and Daulat ghah assert that Khu srau met Sheikh ga‘ di, 
it is extremely doubtful that he ever did so, er that the no 





. “es aa 
(2) Sa'di: Ghulistan: eb esl oz oy Abb G ua?! 


(2) "Essai sur le poète Saadi” par Henri aes (Paris — 
Pa 40 seq. | 


y 
* 
9 
J 






(3) According to J. Ross (The Gulistan, p. 19), Sa'di visit w., 
Yelhi between the years 607 and 633 of the Hegira. But, $ 


sA 
> | 





lais repose uniquement sur une base ruineuse: la con- 
fusion d'Ogeulmiseh, prince d'Irak, avec le soverain 
Patan’ ou Afgan de Delhi; Altmisch.* gee Ibid,p. 45 
and Defermery;: Gulistan (‘Paris 1858), p. XXII. J. Ross 
says; "If amir Kiäsraw..... was, as Jami says and is - * 
generally believed, the youth ga'di in Gul. V. 17, got 

so much enraptured with at Cashghur .... Sa'di was still 
a traveller in A.H. 641, or his 7Ọth year." 


as Defermery says; "cette opinion de l'toriéntaliste * 
oi 
A 
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(1 
latter cvexr visited vent? The two poets, however, knew 






each other, and while Khusrau, iike so many other poets of — is 
that age, tried to show his veneration for the eld master by t 
imitating his style in lyrical peetry, the latter also cone | 


descended, as we have seen, to vestow his blessings and 








approval on the young diseiple, | 

During the five years of Khusrau's stay in Multan, there 
wera, apparently, several encounters with the Mongols. They a 
came almost avery year swooping down on the plains of the a 
Punjab like hungry wolves, and only the mast efficient or- 
ganisation and the keenest watehfulness could keep them off, je 
Prince Muhammad was always on the look out for them and, not 
content with repulsing their onslaughts, he probably led oxe 
pedi tions against them, and each victory provided a fresh ba 
theme fer the poet to try his skill en. He is loud in praise 


ef the prince's heroic exploits, "Although each year," he 


sings, "the Mongols come in serried ranks like storks, with 4 
owlish wings and ominous faces, from Khorasan, at the time eg 
of their rout under the world-conquering sword of the prince 3 


i A 


they are rent into morsels and then despatched to kirman 
(or worms). Fondly do the enemies yield up their ghosts 


4 -2 * et * 


— 


wherever the Turks send the showers of their fatal arrows. 
Bach time when an army of the enemies surging like the sea 

3} 
arrives, a new splendour is imparted to the dust of e 


But a catastrophe was approaching, and a cruel fate 





awaited the brilliant prinec. In 6835, in the last month of a 














(1) According to Jami (Nafahat-ul-Uns; Nassau Lees 1859, 
pp. 710-11 ) Khusrau in his youth met Sheikh 3a'di and he 
prided himself cn the encounter; but he does not,as Je 
Ress says, identity him with the comely youth whom Sa'di 
met at Kashghar. (See N3 p. 82, alse Defremery: Ghulistan 
P.e XXIV N. 5). Daulat shah relates the incident on the 
authority of Asuri's Jawahir-ul-asrar:(Daulat shah: Tes- 
kira : p. 239.). 39 


(2) Wast-ul-Hayat (3.0. ms, 1187) fol. 892. Kirman is both thi 
name ef a town in Persia and the plural of 'kirm', a worn, 
and both meanings are apt here. It is interesting to not 
that the name Kirman is in fact said to have been derived 
from ‘kirm' (a worm). See, for instance, "The Glory of — 
the Shia World" by Sykes and Ahmed Din (1910) pp. 83-85. 
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the year (i.e. Zulhijja), the prince received news of the $ 


arrival of a Mongol force, twenty thousand strong, near 


Lahore and Dibalpur. The invaders were led by — Khan “4 
who held the provinces of Hirat, Balkh, Badakshan, Ghazngn, 


Ghur and Bamayan under Arghan Khan, . the grandson of Hulagu 


Khan, Timur came burning with thoughts of revenge for 





his relatives and kindfolk killed in previous encounters, £ 





The prince at once prepared to meet him, and started in hot 


haste from Multan early in the morning, reaching the river. 


and hopes of rich plunder from the land of the five Rivers, { 
s 
J 


Ravi (? ) at about mid-day, Timur crossed over and 
attacked the prince's army. A bloody and desperate struggle 4 













ensued, Several big Mongol chiefs were slain and their army = 
was forced to retreat, The Indian generals, throwing caution d 
to the winds, in the excitement of victory, started in their A 
pursuit. The prince was left alone with only five hundred A 
of his followers, and coming to the river bank he started to ; 
offer his mid-day prayers, A Mongol chieftain who had been 4 
lying in ambush with two thousand horse, saw his opportunity : 
and fell upon the prince's army. Prince Muhammad fought 


heroically, waging a desperate struggle, but an arrow from 


nd ‘ “A oh 
es Sealy aA 


the famous Mongol bows struck him and he fell dead almost 


ye: 


when his brave resistance had tired the Mengels and they vore 
hastening away to join their retreating comrades. The Mongols: 
now cut down mercilessly the panic-stricken followers of the 
déad prince, and plundering all they could get,and taking 
most of them prisoners, started back to overtake the main 


——— 





(1) Badaona V. I., pe 132 and elsewhere has 7 (Itmar), 
-while Barni has ~*~ . Prof, Habib (Life and Works) p 
adopts the reading I-tmar, (following probably ——— 
Timur is evidently the correct reading, 

2 For the account of this battle see Virishta Text. Ve I, 

Si p. 82, Barni pp. 109-110; Badaoni (Bib. Ind. 1868) V. Ie, 
D.e 130 seq. Badaoni also gives an elegy in elegant prose. 
by Hasan, the contemporary of Khusrau. J 
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In his elegy on the sad death of Prince Muhammad, Khus- 
rau describes the campaign and its tragic end very vividly, 
and I give here a translation of portions of ee 

"Is this an affliction or a calamity that the sky has 
disclosed, and is this a disaster or the Resurrection itself 
that the world beholds to-day? 

What an inauspicious hour was that when the prince 
started with his army from Multan and drew his infidel-slay- 
ing sword to slaughter the unbelievers, When he received 


news of the enemy's approach, he at onee donned the helmet 


and hoisted his flag. He started with whatever army he had 


in readiness and did not tarry for reinforcements, for a Rus- — 


tam does not seek the aid of an PA One swift move brought — 


him to Lahore from Multan, for he was indignant that the 


` 
+ 








enemy should have the audacity to raise his head in his reign. 
‘am I not that lion,' he said, ‘whose sword, possessing the : 
virtues of fire and watet?)1ays lew on dust and ashed thou- > 
sands of my foes each year? 30 mıch of their blood have 1 4 
made to flow like water that the vultures swim in it as the 4 
J 

duck does in the river. This year the ground shall be dyed 4 
oF 

so red with their blood that the aurora will borrow its red 
tinge from the earth, '! | 
seer et RT — — — $ 
(1) The elegy is a very fine specimen of Khusrau's poetry and i 
is full of deep pathos. Note also its accuracy of detail, 
almost without any exaggerations or boasting. The poet k 
describes the campaign just as it was,- an indecisive duel, 
wherein no party could claim victory, but which probably a 
would have ended in a retreat of the Mongols (as it ulti- — 
mately did) and so a success for the Indian troops, had 
not the whole thing been transformed into a tragedy by 3 

the prince's death. The reading adopted is from the India — 
Off. ms. No. 11874 (Wast-ul-Hayat fol. 132b seqe) 0 gee * 
also Badaoni Vol. I, p. 138, where the elecv is sivan in 
extenso, only the reading is not quite -Aterally "for er 

P 2 A Pe ° * 

(2) . Si Ley Lf literally "for Rustam — 


should net be indebted to an army. * 


(3) Being bright and bluish like water and destroying the foes 


as fire destroys fuel, | 


< 
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"He started with this idea, but, alas! the heavenly 
fates drew across his plans the line of divine Will. On the 
evk?) of Muharran he went out with his armies to thrust his 
spear down into the throats of the foes, and entered the 
field like Husain’ eof Karbala before the Ashari nea come, the 
dust from his horse's hoof supplying collyrium for the Sun's 
eye, Unhappy hour when the enemy attacked him, crossing the 
river horde on horde till they drew close to his army! Then 
you could see the prince's charger clouding the sky with dust 
and scattering the infidels like dust in its stormy onslaught, i 
You could see the sky resound with the shouts of the warriors a 
and the earth tremble with the swift rush of his horsemen, 4 
Toe rumbling ef drums, the neighing of herses, and the war- 
cries of the knights made plains, deserts and mountains quake, 3 
The heroes attacked to wipe out the enemy, while the cowards 
sought pretexts to escape; but the brave, generous prince on 
that battlefield thought only of fighting like men and urging E 
his men to fight, | 

"The day grew dusky while they were engaged in this grim 
contest, and the sun grew pale as the bright spears met and 
clashed, Evening was falling when with the blue steel of the J 
swords a sky was woven over the sun of the army, and the lines k 


of swords in the two sides were like advancing shadows as the 





opponents closed in in the hand-to-hand duel. The earth looked 
blue as armour touched armour and the plain became like a A 


garden when shield joined shield) The dead lay on that field 





b.. 
5 
(1) Ghurra, the new moon, whence the day preceding the come : 
mencement of a lunar month. 
(2) The loth of hiuharram,the date on which Husain was slain 
in Karbala. 


(3) Reading the first word as ~” Badaoni (V. I,p. 141) has 
~ (a comb) which is — more appropriate. The : 
verse is, 


ITALTEL IOE ayi) —— aU Cre 


(4) The shields in those days were evidently made of tanned 
red hide, or of some reddish metal like copper. 
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like figures woven into green tapestry, and still the armies 
fought till midday grew into evening, face to face, head to 


~ * 
“a 
= 

S 


head and hair to hair, and during this time the prince's 


PIA 


~ S 
n 


sword did not rest for a single moment in its slaughter of 
the foes. My God! was it bloed that covered the ground or 


was it a seaewavye that advanced to drown the enemies? The 


} 


a ee 


wounded were dying and struggling in their agony, while from 
their throats streams of blood gushed upwards, One went to 





Hell and the other to Paradise, although the bl00d of the 





infidel and the believer flowed together in one stream, A 

"The Khan rode his glorious charger, reaching from place 3 
to place to arrange his men to give instructions. The Sky 7 
seemed to be swinging victory by the hair, now this way, now 4 
that way, although she wanted to run to us away from the 3 
accursed ——— The infidels awaited the arrival of night * 
to slink away, but all at onge the scales were turned, E 

"Horrible night when the sun fell from the sky! The ʻi 


Aw 


, 2 
demons went round burning the world and the me tess) Lay help- 


less! The day of that Sun of the kingdom had reached its clom 


he 
Rey ie 


J 
-e 


and so although the day was not yet quite spent the sun had 


set! If Husain trod a waterless way in Karbala, he was the 


a 


Gal 


Muhammad who fell in fire by the water. The hearts of men 
were pierced like a fishenet, for by the guile of the demon 


Spe Oey, T afl 






ae (ayes 
(fos Ore oe —— — g2! 


A very picturesque way of describing the severity of the > 
indecisive battle. The second line would tend to support 
the assertion that the victory had almost been won by the 
Indian army, when the prince fell dead. prof. Habib (p 16) 
says; "The field was irretrievably lost by the Indians," 
which is not true. we 





ge ee eee 








(2) Shihab, alluding te a verse in the Koran,wherein shooting ~ 
stars are described as being hurled against demons to check 
their intrusien into the secrets of the skies, 


(3) The seal is here the prince, the demons are the Mongols and 
Jem is the king, alluding to the famous tale of Solomon. 


These lines would show that the prince fell dead by the 
river's bank, 





80 
and the believer lay on the earth like a bright pearl in 
a pool of dirty water. An army faced in the river the storm 
of disaster, while behold! another army went the way of 5 
ig ) All alike fell to the earth, for the dire calamity 
was a miniature Day of Judgment. The severed heads of the | 
dead, strewn over the field, looked like Indian want POORER | 
with bright vermilion, Many a live man was there who, — 
te death, lay among the dead, his body smeared with gore ; 
and his eyes closed in sleep, May, surely it was not a 
d&bacle «= verily I have seen the Last Day itself, for if 
such be the Last Day, I have seen it clearly. 

"Behold hew the heavenly decrees turned, imparting to 
the Centre of Islas’. the restless metion of a compass! Behold 
the particle assuming the glory of the Sun's Fent, and behold x 
the stone acauiring the lustre of the preci eus ae 4, | 

"Each year the prince had to deal with the Mongols for 


the sake of Islam, and behold how at last he has given away 





his life also in that cause! He departed from this world on 
Friday, the last day of Zulhijja, the close of the year 683 
5 


> bce 


and the commencement of 684," 
It was indeed a terrible blew to India, this disaster 


at Multan, and the death of the prince who was universally 


Px TE. Seale Peer ag x 


loved, came as a great shock to the aged monarch., /YFirishta 


PIa, 


(Q) Tolol £2 hot? 


Alluding apparently to the foolish soldiers who daccrtan si 
the prince in their pursuit of the Mongols, or the line 
may simply mean that ‘an army disappeared like the eo 
referring to the large number of the slain, 


T 
VT aes i ya 


(2) The ms, has Gul Uy? evidently a mistake for Gi? 
a cocoanut, Badaoni (V. I, p. 144) gives the correct 
reading, Another possible reading may be S 42 U)? 
Coceanuts are chased even to-day to make bowls, 





= 
$ 
+ 
“ 
(3) Meaning either Multan or Delhi itself, 4 
(4) Alluding to the Mongol success, i 
| YAP . 

(5) This is the correct date. Barni (p. 109) says: Sigri) > 
while Prof, Habib (Life and Works) gives the : 
date as 687 A.H. (1265 A.D.) (p. 15.) 
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relates a story in this connection calculated to show that * 
the terrible fate that befel the prince was the outcome ee 
an estrangement between him and the saint Sadruddin of Male 





tan and that it was the spiritual power of that saint that Rie 
sent him to this untimely death. It is said that the — 
had once foolishly diverced his wife, an accomplished and 
virtuous princess, a daughter of Suitan Ruknuddin Ibrahim, 
the son of Iltutmish, dut repenting soon after, he wanted 
te retract the hasty words that had severed the matrimonial ay 
bonad? This, hewever, according to the Islamic law sould 
net be dene, unless the wife had first boen married to sone 
other person after her divorcee and then re-divoreed by the 
® second husban 3) The prineess, therefore, much against the 
wish of the prince, was married te the Sheikh $e druddin, on 
the understanding that the latter would divoree her, thus 
enabling her to return to the prince. But the princess re- 
fused to go back to a husband wha was, as she is alleged to 


(5) 
have said, "a cruel reprobate", and entreated the Sheikh to 


ee, Pe See ee ee 


let her remain with him, 30 the theikh refused to divorce 
her, and the prince, flying into a rage, thought of muxder= - 





But then he said: "It is useless to kill ene like you, but — 


— 


n44 5 
ing the aint wns had advised him to adopt the subterfuge. — 
by to-morrew if I den't dye red the carpet of the gheikh yo 
with his blood, I shall consider myself to be more powerless — 


than the woman whom he holds back in his house.” He neither 





ate nor drank, and ordered his troops to gather and assault 
the dwelling of the saint, Consternation reigned throughout — 
the city, dut before the prince could execute the plan, he 





(1) According to Firighta, the prinee had pronounced the = 
formula of divoree three times, which makes the — 


tion absolute, 


(2) Not certainly a very pleasant procedure. Its object. 
would seem to be the discouragement of Was by divorces. 
by infuriated husbands, 


(3) Zalim-i-fésigq. 


(4) Sas namo is given as Amiruddin»Khwarizmi,:.one of the | 
attendants and companions of the prince. — 





* 
——— — — OOO O OO 
— — * — =: A 


heard of the Mongol invasion and started in haste, proclaim- 





ing his intentions ef dire revenge against the Sheikh on his ¥ 
return from the campaign. But he never returned, “The | 3 
treasures of Kroesus that still travel deep on the bosom ef j 
the earth ~ know you that they reached there by the jealous Ker 
displeasure of the EUNE 3, says Firishta, a 

To me the whele story seems to be as unreal as it is = 
discreditable,. No other historian mentions anything of the j 
kind, and it is strange how Firishta, who praises the — 
ness and sobriety ef Prince Muhammad so — should here ; 
speak of him as a drunkard and a tyrant. surely this is a i 
slur on the fair name of one of the noblest prinees of India 3 
and seems to be a cencoetion of the wild imaginations of a 


zealots affected by over-piety, who think the world is gow k 














yerned-by saints and that their slightest displeasure can a 
upset the whole erder of things. If the event actually took i 
place, no one would justify the conduct of the Sheikh, and 
and it would seem monstrous that the prince should be so 
cruelly punished for his just resentment, ot 

Be that as it may, however, the death of the prince was 
deeply mourned threugheut the country. Many of his — 
were killed with him, and many more taken prisoner. Among : 





the latter was our poet, Amir Khusrau. He describes his own 





captivity in a few lines as bitter as they are poignant, 


v- + l e. : 
PA EA Eidos. 


mk. nd - 
PAA we HN 








(1) et —— 


(2) Firishta Taxt (under Gheikh Sadruddin) V. II, pp. sien. 


JO Ms 


(3) See supra. The story has also been narrated, following a 
no doubt Firishta, by certain other biographers. gee : 


for instance: 


(4) He mentions the incident in the 'dibacha' of Ghurrat 
Kamal alse, where he says; “In that disastrous confla- 
gration, the infidels' cord bound my neck too, but as 
Ged wanted to let me live longer, I escaped and fled 
from that path of destruction,” 


Orive) 4 
Sicha 


7 
> | 
ee | 
AS 

F | 
* 

A 
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1 
"Know ye how this year near Multan the right E. los . 


the believers broke before the infidel onslaught? How shall 
I describe that calamity from which even the Angel of Death 
saught te flee away? Or how skall I depict the heroic 
attacks of the ona$?’ 14x60 the attacks of Haidar-i-Karrar (3) 
on the Khai bari s? But how aan one avert the divine decrees 
that issue from God Himself .... The blood of the martyrs 
drenched the soil like water, wnile cords tied the faces of 
the prisoners like flowers in a wreath. Their heads jostled — 
in the knets of the saddla-straps and their throats choked 
in the nooses of the reins, Although I escaped alive from 
this painful captivity, I was taken prisoner and the fear 
of death left no blood in my thin and feeble body. I had 
to run head-long like a terrent, while wi th long tramping 

a thousand blisters ares: on my feet, like bubbles, and tne 
skin of my feet was rent, Life appeared hard like the hilt 
of a swerd on account of these hardships and the body had 
wecome dry az the wood in the handle of an ahd) (9) with weak- 
NESS. ases LAke an autum tree, tha body was naked, and 
torn into a thousand shrads by the painful lacerations of 
thorny bushes, Tears dropped from my eyes as pearls fall 
from the necks of brides. The despicable erate who drove — 
me in front of him sat on his horse like a leopard on a hill; — 


a foul stench came from hia mouth and filthy moustaches hung 






on his oni S If, on account of exhaustion I slowed down my 7 








(1) Maimana, here used in the sense of tyamin' the right k 
hand, the amblea of strength and power, a 
| 


(2) One who fights for the faith, here,of course, the Prince, 


(3) Haidar (= a lion) was the title of ‘ali, the 4th Caliph. 
Karrar, meaning literally one who attacks repeatedly, 
hence formidable in attack. Ali is proverbial for his 
bravery. Badaoni (p, 152) has JE 

(4) Tugmar or Tughmar, 


(5) Haruna or harun, a refractory horse, here used as a term | 
ef contempt. Badaoni, p. 153, has 23%, | 


(6) The original is stronger : iW td gh bie 
? “ue ~’ 
Ibs bp RIF UO 


* 





t 


é 


84 * 
pace, he threatened me by drawing out now his 'tighana! and 
new his 'tughmar', I heaved sighs of disappointment and 
thought in my mind that I would never be able to escape 

alive from this affliction. But a thousand thanks to God 


Who delivered me from it, the heart unpierced by any arrow 


ee tá Endl TE OR et adhe 


1 
and the body unscathed by any — 


NT w 


Hew, exactly, the poet managed to escape, we do not 


"es J— 


know, but probably he regained his freedom very soon after 


2 
his — and perhaps by a lucky incident which he nare 


» 
— OR. « 


rates elsewhere as follows; É. 

"At the time when my wicked self (far be that hour from 
to-day!) fell into the hands of the Mongols, I had to tramp | 
through a desert heaped with layers of sand, while my brain | 
boiled like a cauldron with the intense heat. I and ny 5 


| 
~~ 


— 


capter on horse, alike thirsty, came on our way to a stream, — 





Although I was terribly hot and thirsty. I did not pour oil 1 
on my naphtha by drinking too much water. I just moistened P 
my lips, refreshing thereby my body so that my tormented 
soul found a little respite, But the thirsty rider and his à 
still more thirsty steed both fell to drinking the pleasant 


1 
` 
4 
7 


water till they were satiated, and consequently both died 
3 


» 
zm A 


soon after,” 





(1) (I.0. ms, 1187: fol, 78 seq.) These lines 
occur in a fine and lengthy ede which the poet calls 
'Hakmul-Hikan., ' 


Jeti“ 4 Albai " * 


Prof, Habib (pp. 16-17) gives a translation of these 
verses, taking for text the reading in Badaoni which 
is not very satisfactory. For instance, the verse quot- -| 
ed on p. 91,(N. 6) is rendered - “aud on his chin, there > 
grew like a hyacinth,a tuft ef pubic hair", because 
Badaoni (p. 153) has A— for mion is absurd. 
The Mongols had hardly ‘any beard and whatever they had 
could not very well be compared to hyacinth (Sunbul). 


4 
4 
i 
i 
a 
: 


(2) Shibli (Shi‘rul-aAjam V. II, pe 114) says the poet was | 
taken to Balkh by his captors. This is highly improbabi 
and is not supported by any authority. He is evidently — 
‘misled by the term (#~y/~) which Khusrau uses for Delhi. 

(Owl PUY GG )° Ahmed Said Mahrahrwi also 










makes the same mistake. (See Hayat-i-Khusrau,p.2l seq.) 


(3) WFirishta (Text, vol. I, p. 82) also thinks that “he 
(Khusrau) got his freedom in the manner related in 'Khi: 
Khan and Duwalrani'.* (see Khisr Khan Duwalrani, 3.0.5 _ 
ms. p. 45-44 for the original of the lines translated 


AS 
— ees 


The poet, then, returned to Multan. The whole city 





was in mourning. People mourned bitterly their dead prince 


and wept for their sons and relatives who had fallen round p 

him. "Even the sun and the moon wept for his handsome face, A 

and the Night and the Day mourned his brief life. As the | z 

birds and the fish had also been in peace during his reign, $ 

the air and the water were full of moanings on his death, È 

The inhabitants of Muitan on all sides, in every alley and F 

in each quarter, wept, rending their clothes and tearing * 

their hair. With the loud cries of mourning and the beating — 

of the divest? nobody could sleep that night, for in every s 

house there was some dead to be wept for .... The darkness * 

í 6 of the Hindu and the whiteness of the Turk have both disap- | : 
peared, for the two are alike dressed in deep blue ... the ji 

fair ones no longer require indigo and rouge, for with g 
slapping their cheeks are red and their eyebrows baa a a 

The stragglers, pouring into the city after the rout, added € 

te the grief ef the stricken relatives. Anxiously they E 
watched the thin stream ọf survivors to recognise a beloved — 
face and familiar features, and wept in disappointment. t 

e "If a captive returned from that bondage of affiiction, they 3. 


T Tt 


3 
leoked at his face and cried bittecly.« The poet himself, 


Tir a ki 


b een 


A 


altheugh he had reason te congratulate himself on his escape, 
was stunned and bewildered, A few hours had sufficed to lay 


in the dust the splendid army of the prince, to upset the 





—— 


(contin: $e Balkh, but escaped soon after his captivity, probably 
the same day. See alse Prof, Habib's "Life and Works", 
Pa 17, n, 20. 


(1) The drums were apparently beaten to keep the inhabitants 
prepared against a possible return of the Mongols and a 
nignt raid on the city. 

(2) From the elegy quoted above, 


(3) Ibid, 


9 
re | 
is, 

4 
a 
A 
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glories of a hundred victories and to scatter like chaff the 
brilliant cortège that had gathered round him in his magnifi- E 
cent court at Multan. Many were the dear friends whom the $ 
poet was left to mourn. "What avails,” says he in his grief, 
"my escape from the captor's cord, when the chain of friends 
and sympathisers is broken into pieces? The dust of the gar- 
den is now strewn with gay colours and the tulips lend to the — 
‘desert the beauties of a pana’ But alasi sinoe the storm 
ef disaster has scattered to dust those faces that looked 
like roses, the spring is turned into autumn! The world is ra 
full of roses, but the assembly is void of rosy faces; pray, 
how can my heart not be converted into blood, like that of 
the rose-bud? Mone ef the last year's friends are left this 
year; oh that this year were the last year! Hand me the cup 





so that in my grief I may quaff it and fill it again with m$ 
tears. And thou too, O cloud of spring-tide, leave aside water 
and weep only blood like me! Wow that the years have run to 
three hundred and eighty-four, I have reached the age of thirty- 
four - but to what purpose? For even if my years be thirty * 











thousand instead of thirty and four, they are one when the ead 
2 * 

is annihilation, and even if I be a magician and not only a * 
poet, I know that dust awaits me; I may be Kaikhusrau ge: * 
3 Usd 

not mere Khusrau, but my destination is surely the caye,” J 
(1) Ghunar, a tree with reddish foliage, —— compared to * 
fire; a plane tree or a po aad 2auq, —— poet, 7A 
says: TE bo Se Jeb by T Y ae Po Se 3 

"The fire in “ay heart —* never be —— a chunai ES 

will grow even from my dust when I lie in my grave." —* 

In fact the name may be a contraction of chunenar, ‘like — 

fi re,’ d à 


(2) Jadager, meaning thereby a poet possessed of extraordinary 
power to charm men with his poetry. Khusrau often styles | 
himself a 'sahir' or 'jadu' of India, For instanoe see 
Nuh Sipihr (1.0. ms. be 1187), III. Sipihr (beg. f01.43) © * 


RCI GOP A * 





(3) From the qasida Hukmul-Hikám quoted above, 7 
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He says elsewhere, "Alas! all at once the heart is melted 
into blood for my friends - for that pleasant throng of 
friends, now dead and gone. The eyes are now used to blood~ ts 
streaked tears, since the dear friends made their last š 
struggle in bleod and water .... If it be possible to raise a 
from their dusty sleep the dead ones, I would willingly $ 
sacrifice what life remains to me to haye them alive. It is 
a shame that my eyes can still see while the dear ones can $a 
no longer be seen: how can I see others instead of my friends? 


The friends are gone, whom shall I embrace now? The robes 


— ‘ 
vi 5 a Ht ded 


of those dead ones cannot fit everyone}! Ewen if they strike 
1 
off my head, the love of my friends I can never part with.” 


The death of the prince, moreover, gave a rude shock to 


», Alaia 


the poet's ambitions, who hoped to rise to great and glorious ; 
heights under the patronage of a king so noble and so generous 
as Prince Muhammad would have made, had his life been spared. 3 
Long did Khusrau oherish the memory of his beloved patron, i 


and years after the catastrophe he would say to his friends n 





with a sigh: “If our fortune had been kind to us, Sultan 4 
(2) = 
n 


u 
Muhammad would have been y king and patron now, 


Khusrau now came back to Delhi, where the news of the i 





disaster had caused bitter anguish. For months the people . 





mourned and recited the elegies of Khusrau and Hasan. The ' 





old king, new above eighty years of age, tried to bear the x 
blow with heroic resignation, He sat in his court and dis- j 
pensed justice as usual, but his heart was broken, When he 
retired to his private chambers at night he could control 
himself no longer and wept freely. Prince Muhammad had a 


son, Kaikhusrau, and to this prince Balban now transferred 





(1) From the elegy (1.0. ms. 1187, fol, 132°, seq. and 
B.M., ma, No. 25667, fol. 49 seq.). 


} 
` 
i 
4 
4 
3 
(2) Barni, p. 68. À 
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88 
his royal lowe, and giving him the canopy and the durbash, 
appointed him the successor to his father at Multan and his 
own heir-apparent, in preference to his younger son, Bughra 
Khon) for whom he never seems to have had much affection, 
Khaikhusrau went to Multan and did his best to restore to 
the city some of its past splendour and to uphold the tra- her, 
dition of his father, Meanwhile Khusrau remained in Delhi, a 
or rather Patiyali, with his mother, who was overjoyed to seo 
her son return home safe from the terrible catastrophe and s 
covered him with her motherly love and affection, aA 
Balban, after this sad bereavement, had sent for Bughra =i 
Khan from Lakhnauti, and wanted to keep him beside himself, pi 
in his ailing condition and waning health, But the foolish 
prince, longing for the unlicensed pleasures of his court at 
Lakhnauti, and growing ne doubt sick of rigorous control over 
himself under the eyes of his puritanio father, soon went : 
back to Bengal, much against his father's wish, The old king, 
however, got worse soon after his departure, and feeling the | 
end approaching, he called to his bedside Malik ul-Umara, the s 
veteran kotwal of Delhi, and the vigier Kwaja Husain, with 
ether nobles, and in their presence appointed Kaikhusrau T 
heir tọ his crown and throat * 

But the Malik ul-Umara, who had had a grudge against 





(1) It would appear from Barni's acoount that Balban nomine 
ated Kaikhusrau his successor only after Bughra Khan had — 
left him against his wish and had retired to Lakhnauti 

(See pp. 121-122 ef Sérikh-i-Firoz Shahi), but in one of 

his elegies on prince Mohd. Khusrau says: “When Kaikhus- 

rau's forehead has been chosen for the crown, may there 


be a coronet of prosperity on Eaekpees E Rae” oa 
: l ` a a 7 - e a 4, ~: 
stow odo B75 th asf ACPA 

(B.M. ms. Wo. 25807, fol. 51); which shows clearly that | 

Balban had made Kaixhusrau his heir long before he died, — 


p 


-> 


(2) Barni, p. 122. See, however, Note 1 supra, — 





| as soon as the aged monarch closed his eyes and his corpse, 3 


P s l 28 
Prince —— Masa not want his son to sit on the throne RA 


ef Delhi. He saw the prince safely sent away to Multan, and 





taken out from the Red Palace amid the loud lamentations òf 






the nobles, was consigned to dust, he announced the accession 
te the throne ef the young son of Bughra Khan, Moizuddin | 
Kaikeobad, 


Thus it was that in the yoar 685 A.H., Kaikobad, a 


—— 


t 
pa 


handsome youth of eighteen, came to the coveted throne of 


> 


N 


Delhi, superseding his own father and his cousin Ka ikhusrau, 
Aecomplished, generous, good-natured, and with a refined 

taste for poetry and music, the young prince had passed the 
eighteen years of his life under a strict discipline, His 


Pe Py + 4 


grandfather had appointed aver him guardians and instructors 


Y 
"i 
ro 


whe, while they saw that he acquired all that was necessary 


£ 13 —— 


fer an accompli shed prince, allowed him no liberty of action. 


“He ceuld net glance at a fair face or drain a goblet of 


m 


2) i 
wine." and then, all at once, he became the king of a rich — 
and prosperous kingdom, the sole master of fine palaces and _ 


) was 
beautiful slaves, The result, of course/what it usually is 


a T ar LARP ss 
a hte DF et 


» d l 
Pir x 


in the case of repressed desires finding suddenly an outlet, — 





He gave himself up freely to his pleasures, and his nobles d 
followed suit. "The idlers had their day now. Pleasure- — 
hunters, rioters, joy-seekers, buffoons and fools, who had 4 
' been hush’ and had lain in ignominy idle and unemployed, fe 
found ample work new. Under the shadow of every wall ap- = 
peared a peri, and from every balcony a houri displayed her i 
charms, in every alley there arose a musician and singer, 4 
(1) Barni refuses to indicate the cause of this grudge, on- 4 
the plea that it would involve the revelation of unde- 
sirable things, ea 

j 


(2) Barni, p. 128; of Firishta Text Vol, I, p. 83. 





a> 4 


A 


(1) 
and from every quarter a bard and composer raised his head,” 


— 
>. VIA 


The king soon left the city of Delhi and retired toa 
fine castle with beautiful gardens at PET cs 2 where his $ 
court was thronged with musicians, dancers, buffoons and ; i 
fools. Most of the nobles also built palaces about the 4 
royal residenee and their petty courts were as gay as that 4 
of their master. “Indulgence and sin prevailed, Mosques $ 
became empty, and the wine-taverns wsre crowded. No one d 
remained in the 'zâviyahs', while tall inns arose on all pr 


sides and wine became ten times as dear as it had been before? 
The assemblies of the king were resplendent and unforgettable, 
and were enlivened by Ziya Jhujji and Husam Darwesh, two eg 
famous jesters of the time, 

amir Khusrau, meanwhile, had attached himself to the 
brilliant Malik amir Ali Sarjandar known as Hatim Khan, but 
he was soon invited to the royal sourt. Amir Khusrau, how- 
ever, ignored and avoided the invitation for some time. He > 
was afraid of the machinations of the cunning minister, Malik i 
Wizamuddin, and had also, perhaps, some moral scruples in 


accepting service under Kaikobad who had supplanted the son 
4 A 
of his former —6 Hatim Khan, true to his reputation, 





(1) Barni, p. 129. Yt was during this period of gaiety and - 
splendour that Khusrau wrote a ghazel in which he says: 
"Qh, Delhi and its young beauties with turbans placed , 
rogui ahly awry on their heads! ... wherever they stroll | 
the path blooms forth with moving flowers... They stroll 
along, while in their wake follew thoir lovers with 
bloody tears flowing from their eyes. These ae i young 
Hindus have made the musalmans sun-worshippers.. 2 
(Qiran-us-Sa'dain, p. 29): a 


° . ` $ * * 
J LDA Lis yal o YG G iO 
(2) For Kiloghari, see infra, 
(3) Barni, p. 130. 


(4) The poet says himself: (pi bd cha of Ghurra tul-Kamal) - x 
"The king invited me, but in those days the chief man 
in power was Malik Nisamuddin, who,for some reason,had 
a grudge against me. I was afraid. lest he might entangle 
me in some troubge and so sought safety in avoidance, 
and found a shelter in the shadow of the cloud-like han a 
of Hatim Khan," 


R E. N TP Anai 


ar 


Pi} e 
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loaded the poet with riches. "From his ocean-lixke hand," 
says Khusrau, "I received so many trays full of gold that 
they would have sufficed for my children and grand-children 
to live a life of honour and prosperity, if I had not squan- | 
dered away the wealth like worthless atoms but had stored 
and saved We 


Malik Ni samuddin, a nephew and son-in-law of Malik-ul- 





Usara Fakhruddin, the Ketwal, was a cruel and cunning cone 





spirator, who soon insinuated himself into the favour of the 
king and practically ruled the kingdom, Kaikobad was content 
to live peacefully amid wine and musice in his New Palace, f. 
"a vast paradise, built by the river Jamna, whose white ter- A 
races rubbed their heads against the sky and whose plastered 
bricks shone like glass and reflected the beautiful gardens ¥ 
around RA Ni samaddin began his despicable career by in- F 
ducing the king to send for Kaikhusrau from Multan and to have ‘i 
him killed. The unfertunate prince was murdered near Rohtak 3 
on his way te Delhi, and Nisamaddin further succeeded in 


intimidating all his opponents by a summary and dishonourable 


A $ 
punishment ef Khwaja Khatir, the minister, for some slight : 
breach of discipline, 

In the winter of the year the Mongols again invaded 


India and laid waste the whole of the country between Samana 


| 
ay sS d P 
RS SD — 





re ` PEA . p” ~ e 
(1) Pods LO Pr ury eli MS ange La 


t,o 


PAi : 


wi x 
Aes 


He puns in this passage on the dual sense of the word * 
'Kashti', a tray and a boat or ship. a 

(2) Qi ran-us ga 'dáin, p. 42. The palace at Kiloghari built rA 
by Kaikobad, l j 

J— 

ae 

4 

ae 

— 
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and Lanose! The news reached the king while, perhaps, nde 


he 
sat in his splendid court amidst gorgeous surroundings; e — 
rows of richly caparisoned horses, and elephants; an artifi- Se 


cial garden of gold and silver, rubies, pearls and emeralds, 


a rich crown on his head, absout his august person a cloak of 





pesris and gold brocade, so that pearls glittered all over 


* J 
Awd t 
wae 


his reat? and he was roused from his sleep. He despatched 


af 


a * 
+` 


one of his generals against ai) and himself subsided into — 


his wonted stupour. 


> JT 
< 


The Mongols wers forced to retreat, after a great 


P 


et LD Pe Oe E — 
BUSTS ee 


slaughter, and a large number of them were taken prisoner.. 


p rs b 


The victorious general returned to Delhi with the captives, 





4 Ri 
anå the king received him at E with great honour and 


—— 


applause. The heads of the slain Mongols, mounted on lances, A 
were displayed, then the spoils, consisting of Tartar horses s 
and arms, and then the prisoners, tied in cords. Mest ef these 
last were put te death by being thrown under elephants! feet, 





* y 
E AAN 
ad] oq 
es te 
— á _ 


and the rest were ordered toe be taken out and paraded in the = 
5 — | 
streets in A a, * 








1 Khusra ’ Ibid, - - a > , 
Weare rat PEN AA 3 


A À E y ⸗ 


ts 

u 

Elliot (iii, p., 527) translates; "Prom the boundary of . 
Samana as far as Lahanur (Lahore) not a house was left 3! 
standing except at Kasur," misinterpreting the word ie 
| 


here as the name of a tom. 


_j2* Cems r AET 
aa f 4 Pebes 
Sa 1S oy. > 
f tee 


(2) A fine passage from Ibid. Note especially the verse 


DERAS fr — AA 


(3) Khusrau gives his name simply as Barbek, Firishta says 
that Malik Barbek Birlas (Bektars?) and Khan-i+Jahan we? 
deputed to fight the Mongols. 





! "Sg 
(4) Or Talpat, near Delhi. The king was already on his way ae 
to Lakhnauti, an 

= 

(5) Knusrau Qiran-us-3a "dain, p. 75. See also Elliot iid” | 
F. and Prof, Habin's ‘life and Works of Khusrau', pe 

8 seq. The latter interpre e Vo — 
PA AAI I I 

as ‘the cows and the PN aig? “puffaloes (i.e, Mongol women ` 

and men)etc." I, however, think the poet does not mean 
that. It is very improbable that the invading Mongols — 

had any women with them and the line is quite eapatixe of } 

the the translation given by Zlliot,. ot: 
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Nizamuddin now added a fresh villainy to his already 

black record, by obtaining from the king a mandate to put 
to death the Mongols who had embraced Islam ul had been for 


3 


some time settled in and outside the city. He convinced 


zaii 


1 


i x * 
frase i kn 


the king that their presence in the capital was a constant 
menace to the safety of the kingdom, for they were rich and 
powerful and had sympathies with their kinsmen, and might 


some day rise in revolt. Thousands of these unfortunate 


OR FS a 


and innocent persons, men, women, and children, were brutally 
murdered or exiled, and their houses destroyed or confiscated, 
Even those who had any connection with them, however slight, r 
were imprisoned and sent to out-ef-the-way places far from 


pein.) 





Bughra Khan, in his refuge at Laknnauti, had heard of 


ei oe ee a L —* 


his son's accession, and had received the news, we may sup- 
pose, with a gad and wistful resignation. He was not ambitious 
and after all, was it not his own son, his flesh and blood, 
who sat on the throne of Delhi? Moreover, he remembered his 
father’s advice to remain true to the king of Delhi, whoever d 
he might be. But the black deeds of Nizamuddin, the reckless : 
life ef his son, and the discontent all over the country, pro- fi 
duced some effect upon him too, Here was a chanee for him + 
to regain the throne he had lost by his folly, ; 
So the 'Sun of the East marched from Lakhnauti towards 3 
the capital, “like a storm with several thousand horsemen a È 
and numerous infantry", and crossed the river in large boats 
"like houses floating on the water" Kaixobad advanced te 3 
meet him in the middle of tha month ef Rabi-ul-Awwal, with 





(3) 

“an army more numsreus than the particles in the sunlight," : 
(1) See Barni, pp. 133-134; and Firishta, Vol.I,p. 85. $ 
1) 

(2) Qiran-usega ‘dain, D. 110 seq. Khusrau mentions the is 
names of various kinds of boats employed, e.g. Bahr-i- $ 
rawn, Lahira, Batwa, Laur or lar, eta., and gives their d 








characteristies. 


(3) Ibid, p. 68. Cf. Elliot (iii,p. 528) and Cowell's 
article in J. A.S.B., 1860. 





94 
and after three halts, each of which witnessed fantastico 
scenes of drinking and merrymaking, reached the Juma and 
crossing the river came te Jey pla? Barbvdek, with other gen- 
erals, was here deputed to go in front of the royal army. 


2 
He crossed the Ganges and came to the — he found 


Bughra Khan's army encamped encamped on the other bank. The | 


king also, with his nobles, soon arrived there and encamped 
opposite his father's army. Among the nobles who had ao- 
companied the king was Hatim Kaan. Khan-i-Jahan, the patron 
of Khusrau, and the poet thus made his second journey to 


l 3 
Oudh, and saw, with his ewn — the whole drama of this 


unnatural conflict between father and son - a conflict which, 


however, ended happily. In his Qiranus Sa'dain he desoribes 
at great length all the developments since the king's march 
from Delhi. 

The two armies, then, lay facing each other, while mes- 
sages, containing menaces couched in polite and affectionate 
terms, passed between father and son. gome of the sensible 
and experienced nobles in both the camps, however, succeeded 


in bringing about a reconciliation. Prominent among these 


wega Shamsuddi Dabir, who had been with Bughra Khan ever since 


Balban appointed the latter governor of Lakhnauti. Bughra 





vA — — «et A 


Khan sent his sən Kaikaus with rich presents across the river, 


and in response to this gesture of peace and good wil] Kaiķobĝd 


sent to Bughra Khan's camp his infant son, Ki amuth, with em- 


4 


proidered cloth ef Cathay and Iraq, rich silks, youthful slaves, 





h 


(1) #lliet (iii, p. 529) nas Jewar, but Cowell (in the article 


quoted above Pe 231) reads rightly Jeypore. 


(2) Blliot reads 3arju. Both names are correct. ‘The Saru, 
Saratu or Sarju, as it has been variously designated, is 
the river more commonly called Ghagra or Gogra, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, 


(3) It is clear from Knusrau's ow account (see infra) that 


Khan-ieJahan was appointed governor of Oudh when the king © 


was returning from Lakhnauti, so that the Khan must have 
accompanied the king from Delhi and sọ also Khusrau, who 
was already in his service. (sec gi ran-us-ga ‘dain, 


where he says: CJ) i Jor ) 


J 


yr ——— PISACA ESE T; 
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1 
camels and precious sean The way was now paved for a 


rni Th ~ 
— oul w TN 


meeting between the father and son, and on an auspicious aa?) 


Bughra Khan crossed the river in s splendid beat ‘of sal-weed- 


prepared in ten yearst and the father and son met, Bugnra £ 
Khan on beholding his son was moved to tears, and Kaikobad, qs 
equally affected, got down from his threne, ran to his father, 
flung himself on his shoulder, and the “two thirsty rivers Be 
united = thirsty, though their eyes were flooded with — 
The rejoicing was great, Thereafter several meetings took AG 
place between the two princes and their retinues passed and ; 
repassed the river to see friends and to rejoice at the for- x 
tunate close of the episode, Feasting and merrymaking went i 
on fer days. Poets composed odes, and musicians sang then, | t, 
Khusrau also shared in the general happiness, nd 


"Happy the céuntry when two kings are reconciled, and 


happy the assembly where twe cups are mingled in one. The 


E RO 


son a king, the father alse a sultan - behold now the glory 


ius 


of the kingdom, for two sultans are one! To rule and govern 
the world two mighty rulers have united. Ome is the Helper 
ef the Time, Mahmid Sultan, whose power extends over the four T: 
Paia G i of the kingdom, and the other is the Glory of the 
— Kaikebad, under whose sway Iran and Turan have become & 3 

5 


one," This is how he celebrates the reconciliation, He had 


— 


A 
— csk 


— 


>- 
Fa 





(1) Among the silks are mentioned 'Khaszs, Aksun, and ‘Parniyan' 
Bughra khan is said to have sent his son with aloe-wood, — 
spices, musk, ambergris, camphor, sandal-wood, Indian 
swords and elephants. Qiran-us-Sa'dain, p. 100 seq. 


* 
— — 


as 


(2) It would appear from Khusrau's letter to Najmaddin Hasan 
that this meeting took place on the second day of Kaiko- 
bad's arrival at the river garu. sea Fjaz-i-Khusrawi. 

a’ RV. De Sl. 


> bed d è > + a a o se » v è 
Nee Li oy l Cp vis Bef an Doe ete o pirg rw 

E BI) cfr UR gnozy ou 
(3) giran-us-ga ‘dain, Pe 113, 


wall me 


M a 


* 


eee ee 
cath Hod eR 





Ar v 


(4) The original has 'arkan' which means more correctly 
‘pillars! or principles, 


(5) See Badaoni, V. I. pP. and 1.0, ms. No. 1187, fol 91 
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met there seme of his eld friends and the few days that the 


king passed beside the river garu were spent in pleasant 





reunions and gatherings of literary men in the camps. Khus- 
rau met again his dear friends Jhamsuddin Dabir and qa si athir 
and in a long letter to Najmuddin Hasan, the poet, he de- beg 
na in a long letter to Najmuddin Hasan, the poet, he de 
another. “Happy the day one passes with his dear ones after 
a thousand nights and a thousand days of separation,” he 
says in it. 

Kaikebad now bade farewell to his father who, at the 
conclusion of a last tender mesting, gave his son (as Balban 


used to give him) various pieces of advice concerning tke 


reformation ef his cenduct and of the state policy, request- 


te — in aS A *F ` l ti W 1 
nii ea AE i E 


ing him especially to do away with Nizamuddin who had been 
1 

his evil genius from the very commencement of his reign, 
Khusrau also returned with the royal army. The rains 


had now commenced, and Kaikobad proceeded slowly. At Gant- 


~ te Pe. 
ve eae Ca 


2 
Br. Jen appointed Hàtim Khan governor of the province of 
Qudh. "So I," writes Khusrau, "who am like a ray of that 


sun, could not return to my home and was obliged to stay in ~~ 


> 
er bea A * k é 
ih A 


that country. The peerless malik, in order to obtain the 


+ 
he 


F 
= $ à 
x 
- > & 


mandate of governorship, girt up his loins to accompany the 


Fn oP 


royal stirrup under the auspicious shadow of the canopy and 
S * 

turned me page. In obedience to the order cf that master, M 
i 

I had to sever myself from the company of my friends in the B, 
4) 

| 


royal army and to travel back to the darkness of ———— 








(1) The only favour Bughra Khan asked for himself was that 
Kaikebad should give him the white umbrella and the si 
black cap waich his father (Balban) had left. (See Brit. 
Museum ms, No fol, 114, and Qiran-us-da ‘dain. — 


ON 
-+ 


(2) Blliet iii, p. has Kintapur. rf 


(3) Apparently the Malik proceeded to Delhi, sending Khusrau 
back to Qudh, 2 


-J 


(4) It is interesting to note that Hindustan,as distinct fron 
Hind which denoted the whole of India, was the appella- 
tion bestowed in those days on the eastern provinces. 
Even now the Punjabis call Delhi and the United Provinces 

of Agra and Oudh by the name of Hindustan, Khusrau says 


maf 
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97 | <4 
the realm of Saturn. It was the rainy season, and I had to 
travel during the time when the rains were heaviest .... 
My eyes rained tears at the parting from my friends, and the | JA 
clouds sept with me in sympathy, My horse's foot stumbled ) s pa 
in pools of water and the lightning laughed in mocking glee. — 


The trickling drops of rain indicated my tears and the flashes 
of lightning tae burning of my heart. In this sad plight * 
did I at last reach oudn.“ : 5 

He was not happy there, He longed for Delhi and the LAA 
friends he aad left behind. In a long letter that he wrote 
to Tajuddin Zahid from Qudh, he says: “When I parted from 
you a3 shadow deprived of light, I started on my journey, ‘ge 
shedding tears of blood from my eyes. ‘The heart ached and og 
the eyes longed: the path lay in front but I looked behind. 
I went on, but my grief increased and my tears flowed more F 


rapidly than my feet moved. I had no provisions except sorrow _ 


", > 2* 


and remembered naught but yourself. Weeping I started at 


a? 


every stage with the royal army on the journey, till after 
a long maroh of two months when the king arrived at Oudh, he 


was pleased to bestow on our Khan the governorship of that a 


A 
A 


K 


provinee. The city of Quai?! was entrusted to the Khan, and À 
a slow poison was henceforth my food. Though I had no patience — 
I was forced to stay nmere. The city of Qudh is, no doubt, a: 
charming, but without you nothing seems pleasnt to me. It is k 


a city, nay, a garden, where one can easily live happy and 


contented, Its ground is the ornament of the earth, and its ase 
(3) SS 


surroundings abound in pleasure. The river Saru flows by | se 
A 


the mere sight of which quenches one's thirst. All essentials ` 
(contin:) in the same letter (to ghams-i-Dabir who had been F 
living in Lakhnauti): | oer £ Pee Se — 
OG DP ae hA TIEI 5! Pp d aye 

(1) ‘The letter was written in Rajab 637 H. 1jaz-i-Khusrawi if 
R V 49 seq. 








(2) Here written as £2»! ia often transcribed as a0" we 
in Persian histories, It is the old city of Ayodhya. — 


(3) The ms, has opm , evidently a mistake, 
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of happiness are plentiful; flowers and wine are numerous and ef 


abundant. The branches of the trees in its orchards bow 





down to the ground with their load of fruit. There are 
grapes, limes, pomegranates and oranges, and a hundred other 


fruits with Indian names, sweet and luscious like bananas and 


. .- 
Is 2, ae ye 


mangoes that refresh the brain. In the gardens there are 
flowers that bloom for ever, and the air resounds with the 
sad,eweet melodies of birds. The u&lsari, the Chamba, the Cn 
erozd the gardens, and there is the Kewra like a silver spear | 
before which the rose lays its life .... Then there are ali 


sorts of perfumes and spices, sandal, aioe-wood, ambergris, 


4 

3 
muak, campher and cloves, and cloths that redeem the past life, 
decoration of the person and ornament of the body - like Jhan- | 
bartali and Bihari that are like a pleasant gift of spring- 4 
tide and sit as lightly on the body as moonlight on the tulip ; 
or a dewvdrop on the morning rose, 

"fhe inhabitants are hespitable and courteous, good- 


tempered and wellemannered, faithful abd generous, Rich and 





poor are content and happy, busy with their work, art or trade. 


The governor is the great malik, the victorious khan, Tentiyare 


adai ... who is entitled Hâtin Khan, ‘Ali bin Aibak. His — 
companions recsive precious gifts of pearls for an ode in his i 
praise ang. to mo especially he aiways shows fresh favours and > 
new attentions. ... Thus, although 2 lack not in means of pS 

A 


happiness and do not complain of want, the separation from you 


re rrt 


"A ¢ 


hast £ ay 


has almost brought me to the brink of the grave. ... Never do 


*⸗ 


I empty a glass of wine, but refill it with my blood. ‘Why do 





— — —— — ee ee 





(1) Indian flowers, the last-named of which is probably what. 
is usually called Jui or Jihi. Yor a description of these 
and other flowers, gee A ul Fasl Ain-ieAkbari, Blochmann F 
1877, pa 39 seq. slsari is written in the ms as Bulsari, — 
and as Bhulsari in Abul Fazl. Khusfau describes the Kewra 
flower at length and praises it at other places in his =- 
works also, * 


A 


(2) The full name of the Khan would seem to be Ikhtiyaruddin a | 
‘ald bin Aibak Khan-ieJahaén, Hatim Khan. ; 








you sée me sitting among cups of wine, amidst music and 
singing? Behold the wine of tears flowing from my eyes, 

and listen to the lament of my burning heart! Although my 
cup is filled with wine, without you it tastes to me like 
poison, for although the rose can live for a while in a 
flower-vase, it soon dies when away from its parent tree, 0), € 
His mother was in Delhi, and the prolonged absence of her 

son in her old age made her anxious for his return, “The a 
Khan's kindness,” he tells us, "rendered the strange land 
80 pleasant that I almost forgot my own home. Jor two years | d 
I had no concern or anxiety about riches, but I had left my 
home and kin simply for the sake of my master, My mother, 
now an old, devout Sean was in Delhi and missed me very 
much. She passed her nights and days in restless anxiety 
and concern about my worthless self, and in her sorrow and 
grief at my separation wrote me letters asking me to return, 
My heart was also full of pain for her, but I tried to while 
away my sorrow for some —— however, I could control A: 


my longing no more, and my yearning could no further be re- 


pressed, I put my case before my master in an application. 





(1) <A fine poem in mesnevi form written in a wonderfully 
simple but elegant style and containing 2635 verses, He 
says himself; "As there is no affectation in my grief, 
I have employed no see ot in my letter,” 


f2 r VS Als > (7-4 ph a Us S 


Tajuddin Zahid to whom the letter is addressed was a 
reat friend of Khusrau. He calls him A4 : 
=" DAA 


ap 


(I.0. ms, No. 1186, immediately after the conclusion of 
Mi ftah-uleFutah) . 


(2) Subhasan, literally ‘turning the beads of the rosary', 
a favourite occupation of old folk in the east, when 
they become unfit for any other work, N 


(3) cf. Blliet (iii, 532 CRESIMA ETA 


he translates this verse as; "Though my heart was 
wounded at her grief, I did not like to ask her to come 
to me”, which is not at all a correct interpretation, t 
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The Khan, true to his generosity, saw my helplessness, and 


willingly gave me his kind permission to leave for my home, 





He gave me also two trays of gold coins to meet the expenses 


eof the journey, so that, full of gratitude for his magnanimi ty, 


F 
j 


pn 
ad D 

7 

` 

i 


I set out on my homeward path. Fond longing dragged me on, 







and tears flowed from my eyes, ... and I had no provisions 
with me except the anxious desire to see my mother. I tras 
versed the way like a swift dart or like a flying arrow, mak~ 


ing no halt for a month, for the way was pene eee the yearn- 


— — à me: 


ing intense, till, happy like the moon of Eid, I reached 


<£ 


a > 


A . 
~ +} ay 
a” - ' 
Y r a e* an 
d > A ral -s f 
LA i el d 


the city of Delhi in the month of Zulqad. Smiling like the 
rose I cast my hungry eyes on the beloved faces, satisfying 
my desire to see my friends and gaining the object of my 


heart, as a bird, who has seen the rigours of autumn, comes 


pe 
on 


back to a spring-tide garden, or a thirsty man reaches the 


Fountain of Life. 


-a l St ` ot 7 
ze Fie 
— ea ee 


My heart that had died with sorrows, revived at the 


sight of my dear ones, and with a thousand humble professions 


ARa 


a 


of grateful love, I placed my eyes on my kind mother's feet. | 





' My mother, whom the separation from me had rendered ill, see- 
ing me, renoved the veil from the face of kindness) and held sa 
me in her embrace, shedding tears of joy. Her afflicted — 
was soothed, and she fulfilled the vows she had made," 3) a 
The poet was now again in Delhi. He had, as we have 


ire * Me i 


already seen, refused an offer from Malik Wizamuddin to enter 


the ranks of the court poets. The ocraftyminister was proba 


aS 


vi 


S 


=. 


—X 


(1) mani-'Za, the emblem of joy and pleasure, is also used 
metaphorically to denote a person whom one sees only 
after a long time and anxious waiting. 


(2) This is the literal translation. The idea is simply 
that she showed her kind, motherly love, 


+ f A pas > ot 
2. Ay — by 
A ry Í 


(3) A commen practice among women in India, even to-day. 
They would vow to give a sum of money or to feed the = 
poor, if their desire is fulfilled. Qirdn-us-Sa'dain, | 
pp. 168 seq. bats 
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( 
still in pae.: and the young king, who had relapsed into his 


old habits soon after his return from Lakhnauti, let him 
still rule as he pleased. Kaikebad bade farewell to his 


father with promises, perhaps sincere, to reform his cenduct, , 


but he was helpless before the temptations with which his 
designing minister managed to surround him.) Hit s fondness 
for dancers and musicians, jesters and buffoons, had reached 
the remotest parts ef the country, and hosts of fair and 


gorgeously-decked dancing girls and boys intercepted his 


advance at every stage ef his journey back to Delhi, display- 


ing their eharms and skill to lure the repentant king back 
te the paths of folly. The king tried to resist the tempta- 
tion, but he failed, and falling a prey to the ‘killing! 
eyes of beautiful dancers and the sparkle of the ruby wine, 
he sank lower and lower into the depths of licentious de- 
—— 
He had, however, an affectionate nature, and still kept 
a fond memory of his father in his heart, and so, soon after 


Khusrau's return to Delhi, he sent for him, asking him to 


compose a poem commemorative of his meeéing with his father 


en the banks of the Saru. Khusrau himself narrates this event — 


as follows: 

"Two days after my arrival in Delhi the news reached the 
king,and his chamberlain called on me, giving me the glad 
tidings of the king's desire to see me. I at once rose up 
and made the requisite preparations, and composed a fresh 
panegyzid, Then I went and laid my cheek on the dust before 
the king, the bedy bent in homage and the heart full of awe, 





(1) According to Firishta, Kaikobad had him poisoned just 
before his own death. See also Barni, p. 170. 


(2) See Firishta Vol. I, p. 87, and Barni pp. 156-160, 


(3) He had already composed several odes in praise of the 
young king, 


dq 
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I opened out the poem and recited it in a loud voice, and 


when the king heard my fine verses, he diverted his affections 


from his other companions, gave me two bags of gold coins, 
and ordered a special allewance for me. I was selected to 
take an honourable position among his most favoured boon 
companiens, When the king had thus rendered me happy with 
his generesity and — — *— my poverty into affluence, 
he spoke thus; 'O Last ef the Poets, the remnants of whose 
table serve as food for others, we have a favour to ask from 
you. If you, with the help ef your bright imagination, can 
satisfy my request, I shall give you as much geld as you ask 
for, so that you shall never feel the pain of want,.' When 
the king's munificence imparted this welcome news to me, I 
hastened to his presence, swift as wind, with due homage, and 
said: 0 Jemelike king, the equal of whom the thrl has 
never beheld even in dreams, who am I, a grateful slave of 
yours, that one like you should ask anything of me? It is 
you whe give to every beggar what he wants. What could you 
require from one like me? The garden does not seek colour 


and prfume from the rose, and the cloud does not borrow water 


from a drop. Even if the king, whose sway holds all the world 


in bondage, asks me my life, it is already his. Whatever I 
reap from my twisted mind and dull, weak thought, is only bad 
Persian(peetry). If your Majeaty's desire can be fulfilled 
with that, I shall count myself fortunate te do so.' When I 
thus tendered before the king the excuse of my incompetence, — 
the king replied thus: ‘What I desire from you QO wisard, is 
that, heedless of hardships, for my sake, you give a soul to 
the lifeless body of poetry by describing the meeting of the 





(1) Khatm, the end, the seal, just as Khatm-ur-rusul or 
Khatimul-Mursalin is the title of the Prophet. The 
sense is ‘the most perfect, ' 


(2) The reading of the text is bakht (fortune), but I think 
that takht gives better sense, 


a eee ee ee ae tO on ee TTI — 


— — — ae 





REPT) EB MWR EE TERET — 


T: a J 
Ead r. T" E b b 
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two sultans =- that you should compose, with the magic of your 
tongue, the story of my encounter with my kind father, so 
that if the sorrow of parting overwhelms me, the perusal of 
that story may calm my heart.' gaying this, the king made 
a sign with his eye to the Treasurer. The treasurer hurried — 
me out of the royal presence and gave me a'golden seal (7) | 
and a royal robe, Strange that I should be chosen for such . 
an honour - that my profit be so heavy while I have no cone $ 
modity in my hand! My pen is innocent of all skill and my A 


paper is devoid of any rich gloss,” 





Nevertheless, Khusrau undertook the task and did it 





> <E 


with an energy, attention and labour that have made some ; a 


historians wonder. Why, they ask, should Khusrau have wasted 


his energy and devotion, and demeaned his art, in the compo- 


n 





sition of a long and fine poem for the sake of a monarch like 


x 
5) | j 
Kaikobàd, a rake and a drunkard? But we must remember that — 








Kaikobad, in spite of his faults, was a very lovable man, ; 
He was extremely handsome, witty and goed-natured, — 
and kind, and very appreciative of merit, Khusrau's odes on 3 
his accession show a marked feeling of admiration for the $>: 
unfortunate youth who, on account ef circumstances not en- + 
tirely in his own control, fell a victim to his passions and ; 
took to courses that soon led him to his untimely grave, He 3 
was, moreover, ef very noble birth, His grandfather, Balan, | 


was the son of a daughter of sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish, snd 
he himself was born of a daughter of Nasiruddin Mahmud, the | 
a 


son of Yltutmish, so that both his grandfathers were kings, — 





| — 
(1) The text has mhr-i-zar, E 
J?) „thra ts a bumisher ; yy Loy rary Wy p 


used fer imparting a gloss and smoothness to paper. It. 
was indispensable in old days when calligraphy was an ar 
and the paper was not very smooth. 





(3) See for instance Abul Fazl; Ain-i-akbari (Text)I. 534 
Khusrau says of him (Q@ran-us-Sa'dain, pp. 17-18) :- . 
Har r dpd aT Wow, PTD R æ: 
ol fo idii toiag uA y Pepe tr ipb 
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Lastly, he was very generous and was the first king who took 


t, « an | “NE 


Khusrau into his serviee, and Khusrau, after all was not in- 
sensible to the great lure of gold and a gilded rank, 


"I returned," he says, “to my humble abode from the 





royal palace with shame and confusion. My neck bent under 
the load of pearls, and it was now my duty to serve the king. 
With the tablet of my heart in my hand, I retired to a corner, 
my wits confused and my thoughts soattered, I hid myself ; 
from my fellew beings - nay, from both men and genii, goon 
the stream of ideas arose from my heart and the pen became 
smoky with the fire of my RY As I had placed my trust 

in Ged while busy in thought, my dusty, sordid mind produced | 


a treasure,” 


ee) ee eee Fe ee ee Poe 


ja 


1 
4 
Pd 
i 


Qi ran-us-3a! dain which, the poet, according to his own version, 


The treasure was, of course, the well-known mesnevi 


completed in Ramadân, 688 H., after the ceaseless labour of A 


LEE 


2 
six a! This was his first long peem, and in some respect 


» 


perhaps, unique, net only among the poet's own work but in 


taen art 


the whele range of Persian eater 
who 
The poet/was now thirty-six years eld, became henceforth 


—— 


J 


the poet-laureate of Kaikobad, but the profligate monarch was 
1J 


already sinking fast. He had ruined his health by his 6x- 4 
cesses, andas if in a foolish attempt to retrieve what he had 
lost by getting rid of the man who was to a great extent re- x 
sponsible for this miserable condition, he had Malik Nisam- 4 
uddin poisoned, and invited Malik Jelaluddin bin Firoz Yagh- _ q 
rish Khilji from nis — aa seat at Samana to take up t 

if 


the duties of ‘Ari dieMamalik, The king's indisposition, however, 


PI 
< 





— 


(l1)The reed pen is most often smoked to give it a rich dark 
colour, and frequently patterns are formed by covering por- 
tions of it with thread while it is being smoked, 


(2) Qira@n-usega'dain, p, 174. (3) See infra, 


(4)He was algeady the governer of Samana and Sarjandar, and 
now received the title of ghasti Khan. In “arni (p. 170) 
this title is distorted inte Siydsat Khan, That dhasti 
Khan is the correct version is clear from several odes of — 
Khusrau. Thus, sge the odes in Ghurrat-ul-Kamal (1.0. D8. 


1186) deg, as Lip Gy eel ey 
Badaoni (i, 166) gives the name as óy (> 
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assumed a dangerous form and developed into palsy and para- ~ 
lysis, that confined him to his bed, Meanwhile the nobles <a 
were already busy conspiring. His little son, Ki fmurth was Ke 
proclaimed king by the Turks, but the Khilj party under 

Jelaluddin were opposed to the Turkish nial S the rivalry 


Kay * Pes 


led to bleedhsed, The Turks were overpowered and scattered, 


“and Jelaluddin became the head ef the kingdom as the guardian s 
of the infant king, He svon got rid of Kaikobad, who was 4 
mercilessly murdered ny a Turk who had some grudge agsinst J 
him, while he lay on his bed a helpless and hopeless wreak, er] 


the mere ghost of his former handsome self. It was also not 


long before X46 murth was set aside, and Jelaluddin assumed 


È 7 wf * — 
Taki a 


the title of Sultan, exchanging his «shite umbrella for a 


(2) — 

black one that nad been the royal prerogative of his masters, 
“4 

and thus putting an end to the dynasty founded by the slaves 
J 

-of the Ghori Sultans. He was proclaimed king in the new a 


palace of his unfortunate master, wiich had witnessed the 
gay assemblies of Kaikebad and finally his tragic death after 3 
a brief reign of a little more than three years, The only 

other claimant to the threne, ‘Alauddin Mohammad Kishlu Khan, 
the nephew of Balban, wes put oat ef the way, being appointed se 


ay 
4 
wd 


(1) The leaders of this party were Malik Itmar Kachchan (or — | 
Kachan) Barbek and Malik Itmar Surkha. see Firishta,I,pp. | 
87-88, and Barni, pp. 171-172. * 

(2) Khbushrau pri efiy alludes to these events in his Ghurrat- | 
ul-Kamal (pDibacha) as follows: *His belowaed son Shamsuddin 
(Kiamurth) was proclaimed king and Sh&sti Khan .... took 
him under his care and tutelage. I bacame the Utarid | 
(secretary) ef that auspicious (firozi) sky and his compan- 
ion. By my good fortune the azure standard of Firoz Shah 
was changed into the Black Umbrella and by the grace of 
the Almighty he honoured the throne with his glorious feet 


governor cf Karra, 











i 
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Chapter III. 


Khusray's Career under the Khal jis and 
Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq till his Death in 725 A.H., 


In 689, (2) then the aged general Firoz Khai ji, (2) was 
crowned king. He was a brave and able man and, like 
Balban, had passed most of his life in fighting against the 
Mongols, who as Khusrau says came to India again and again 
only to be despatched back to 'Kirman! in ignominy. Modest 

$ and diffident, he was almost pushed on to the throne by his 
sons, one of whom especially was as ambitious and strong in 
character as his father was retiring and shy.'5) ‘te 
Turkish nobles looked askance at the new monarch and even the — 
inhabitants of Delhi showed openly their contempt for the 
Khaljis, and so the king remained at Kiloghari dreading a 
visit to the capital. But his virtuous nature and good 


i a a ere tee Beet Oe 74 oS Se 






temper soon won all hearts, and the refractory and insolent 


& Turks, one by one, visited the king and paid their homage 


or" — * 


to their new sovereign. 


d 

Jalàluddin finished and enlarged the New Palace built 3 

by Kaikohad, and soon a city sprung up around the royal $ 

| residence which acquired the name of the 'New City'. a | 
$ 
i 4 
| (1) Khusrau gives the date (Miftah-ul-futuh) as the 3rd of 7 
Jumâd-al-Thâni 689, according to Firishta it was the t. 

beginning of the year 688 (V.I. p.89); Barni also has 4 

688, but 689 is the age OR date —— vigy! oe A 4 

u says bey — — js y 778 J 

y — — birt! gel Wy a at was 70 years of 1 

age at Gin ioe of his — i } to the throne. È 

(2) ‘The name has been derived from Khalij or Qalij Khan, $ 


A 
Ak 


son-in-law of Chengiz Khan by some higtorians and,from 
Khnalij or Khilij, a son of Turk bin Yafath bin Nuh. 
See Firishta (1.88) and Badaoni (1.167). 


i 


(3) Arkalik Khan, his second son. See infra 


es OR — 





J 
` 
* 
* 
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He also built a strong fortress in the New City, 1) and 
having consolidated his position and established his sway, 
he at last paid a visit to Delhi. There he went to the 
Red Palace of Balban, but as he reached the outer portico 
he got down from his horse, Ahmed Chap, his proud and 
ambitious counsel, remonstrated. "The palace is your 
Majesty's now," he said. But the king silenced him, 
"It is my master's," he replied, "Do you think I have 
forgotten what I am? Por years I ee bowed my head before 
Balban in this castle and even now as I entered my heart 
throbbed with awe and I thought I could see the mighty king 
sitting on his throne," He did not sit on the throne of 
his master, but retired to another part of the palace and 
held his court there. 

Khusrau, as a court poet, had passed automatically 
into Jalaluddin's service even when the latter was only a 
regent, (2) He was henceforth a part of the royal 
paraphernalia that changed hands at the death of each 
successive monarch and like the black canopy, the crown and 
throne, the palaces, the slaves and elephants became the 
property of the new master, But for the pious old monareh 
Khusrau had a genuine devotion and love, and the king on his 
part treated the poet with great honour and benevolence, 


He was a poet himself and could compose elegant quatrains or 





(1) Krusrau praises this fortress in one of his odes and 
says: (Ghurrat-ul-kamal: 


rs SPAS * 
t LILY wh aE 


(2) He says that himself in the Dibdcha of Ghurrat-ul- 
Kamal, (See supra ) Some of his odes 
(e.g. Nos. 1 and 2 in the 1.0. MS. 1186: Ghurrat-ul- 
kamal) in praise of Jalaluddin relate to the latter's 
+ he of regency. The first ode on his accession to 
t thron N e y 1 4 4 “* 

+ warene (Hos 5 sn A) Bees iy 29 I 
(Cf. B.M. MS, Kulliyat, No. 25,087; fol. 385b, fol. 386b 
and fol, 387 for the three odes.) = 











ghazels(1) and was a great admirer of Khusrau's poetry 

on whom he bestowed the rank of 'mushefdar' and the 
special robe of ‘amarat', admitting him into the circle of 
his doon companions. He alao allotted to the poet a 
pittance of 1200 tangahs annually. (2) 

Jalaluddin was over seventy when he became king and all | 
his life had passed in wars and campaigns, yet he had a | 
young heart and a cheerful disposition. His wine-parties 
were gorgeous. Beautiful slaves handed round the ‘forbidden | 
rudy’ and famous singers recited the ghazels of Khusrau and 3 
Hasan. “Each night," says Barni, “Amir Khusrau brought 
new ghazels to the assembly of the king,"'5) Mohd. Shah, 
the famous musician of the time, played and beautiful 
dancing girls like Fatuha and Nusrat Khatun sang "bringing 
the birds down from the air and robbing the hearers of their | 
senses", while the graceful dancing of Nusrat Bibi and Mihr | 
Afroz, their coquettish gestures and charming motions “spilt 
a salt-mine on every aide", (4) "While the sakis offered the 
frothing cups and the beautiful damsels danced and sang, the E 
ghazels of Amir Khusrau were recited, and in that assembly E 
which could scarcely be considered among those of this earth 
the lifeless ones got a fresh life and the sad hearts 





See, for instance, ——— ay a’ who gives the 


lowing verses compo 
ies itl iT ca —— | whe Hyi 

— Pidi fies) 20h 2G iiss —* 2 —* 
Cf. also Barni p, 107 and pi —— 9. Among 

e posts of his court, beside AA ip Hasan, were 
Ta fuddin ‘ aqi, Muayyad Jéjurmi, Yuayyad DÍwâna, amir 
Arsalan Kalani, I — Baghi (Barni 199 = Bagh) 
and Tajuddin Khati 


(2) See Barni, p. 197, T 
(3) Ibid p. 200. 


(4) To spill salt, a salt-celler or a salt-mine, means to 
scatter charm, to spread round guiles and attractions, 


'namak' (salt) be metaphorically used for beauty and 
charn, (Barni p. 199). 
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gladdenea,"(1) One can well appreciate the splendour 
and magnificence of these parties by the sad, longing 
lament of Barni who, as a young man, was often present in 
them. "I, the old sinner,” he says, "wandering in the 
Gesert of disappointment and reduced to almost a breath of 
air or a whiff of smoke, wish, when writing the description 
of these assemblies, to wear the zone and put the Brahmins’ 
'tikeat (2) on my accursed forehead in memory of those 
handsome youths and beautiful maidens whose singing and 
dancing I had so often seen. Yes, I wish I could blacken 
@ my face and mourning for those kings of beauty's realm and 
those suns of the sky of grace, betake myself to streets and 
alleys a target to derision and disgrace, and sixty years 
after their disappearance go out lamenting, rending my 
clothes and tearing the hair of my head and beard, and lay 
my life beside their graves."(3) 
While, however, the king's kind heart and genial temper 
delighted all, his excessive lenience and forbearance made 
e the mischievous truculsnt. "He is all right,” they said, 
"for fighting the Mongols, but as to ruling an empire - 
well it is beyond him." In the wine-parties of some of 
these bragging malcontents there were wild talks about the 
king and his inefficiency. The king heard all, but ignored 
it, and even when some of the nobles conspired to kill him 
he ealled them to his presence, threw his sword before them 
and challenged any one of them to raise his hand and strike 
if he durst. The conspirators were shamed and humbled and 
| (1) Ibid p. 200. For dancing Barni uses the terms Go 


and ws SL Ishkinah is a musical note and therefore 
more correctly means to sing. 





(2) Tika, the oaste-mark or ‘tilak' of the Brahmins would, 
of course, mean rank heresy for a devout Musalman. 


| 
(3) Barni p. 200. 


//0 
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blabbered out excuses. The king forgave them all to the 
great scandal and indignation of his ministers. (2) 

The two great events of his reign were the revolt at 
Karra of Malik Jhujhu, ‘Alauddin Mohd, Kishlikhan, and the 
conquest of Jhain, 2 & fortress near Rantambhur, and Khusrau 
in his 'Miftah-ul-Fututh' describes both of them. Malik 
Kishli Khan, as we have seen, was the nephew of Balban and 
considered himself to be the rightful heir to the throne. 

He was, moreover, incited by other Turkish nobles to take 

advantage of the king's gentle and peaceful nature, and to 
a raise the standard of revolt, In the second year of 

A 

Firoz's reign the malik declared his independence and 

assuming the title of Mughithudd in! 2) and collecting a large 

army mainly from amongst the Hindus‘>) of nis province 

advanced towards Delhi. The king, hearing of this, sent 

his brave and fiery son Arklik'*) Khan with a strong 

detachment to meet the enemy and himself followed close with 

the main army. Khusrau was with the king and witnessed the 
e various developments of the campaigns. 

Arklik Khan advanced quickly and crossing the Jumna and 





the Ganges reached the Rahabl 5) where the enemy was encamped. 





1 
] 


(1) For this incident see Barni pp. 190-191. ‘The 
conspiracy was formed in a wine-party in the house of 
Tajuddin Kuchi, a great malik who was proposed to be 
the next king, and amo the conspirators was another 
great malik, Nusrat Sabah, Sardawatdéér (or Chief 
Secretary). 


: À 
xod hiti ai 





(2) It is curious that Tughril, who rebelled in Oudh in 
Balban's time, had also assumed the same title. 


(3)  Khusrau says of his army: "A few black infidels from J 
Hindustan, who had sworn allegiance to him. 
i — 
Elliot (111. 536) translates "and a few 'gipahis'! from 
Hindustan..." „apparently misreading sipahi for siyahi, 
Š (Miftåhul-futùh I.0. MS. 1186). 


(4) Sie in Khusrau. But in Barni and Firishta the name is 
given as Arkali Khan. He was the second of the King's 
three sons, 


(5) The modern Ramganga. 


beige Ce ee tee) Pe ee ee ee 








The two armies lay face to face for some days on opposite 
vanks of the river and skirmishes went on. One night, 
however, the malik fled. The prince following soon over- 
took him and forced him to fight, cutting off his retreat. 
The demoralised and feeble soldiers of the malik were 

easily defeated and he escaped with a few followers, but 
was hunted down and brought with his confederates bound 

in pillories, ‘2) their clothes torn and dusty and their faces 
begrimed, seated on camels, The monarch, when he saw this, 
covered his face with the lapel of his robe and oried out: 
"Fie, what is this! Remove at once the pillories,." They 
were taken off the camels to the bath, were supplied fresh 
clothes,and tho king sat with them, drinking wine and asking 
them to drink it with him.. They cast down their eyes in 
shame,‘ *) Malik Jhujhu was sent to Multan with great 
honour and all the other nobles, except Alap Ghazi, (3) were 
pardoned. 

The king then returned through Lakhnauti clearing the 
forest of Tarshina(4) and destroying the robbers who had 
made it their stronghold. At Anbithi he subjugated the 
Ra ja wapal ‘5 ) and proceeded on to Xahsun'5) ana Ralaghatrak, 
whence he ultimately reached Siri. The king stayed there 





(1) Dushakhea, a piece of wood split into two parts between 
which were wedged the necks of culprita. 


(2) See Barni p., 183. Barni narrates the event from Amir 


Khusrau, who stood by the king at the time the prisoners 
were brought in. 


(3) He was delivered over to the relatives of someone whon 
he had murdered. 


(4) Bllfot 444 "has Taraya’. 
(5) Elliot: Rupal. 
(6) Elliot: Kashun. 
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for the whole month of Safar resting anid enjoying, and 
preparing for the next expedition to Jhain. "Although 
wine was taboo during the journey," says Khusrau, "the 
king was not without the pleasures of music. Sometimes 
he listened to the verses of his companions, and sometimes 
sought new and fresh melodies from the musicians. On one 
side this humble slave sung the praises of the generous 
and on the other the skilful Mohd. shah'+) intoxicated the 
sonses with his musical performances,"'®) 

After a magnificent durbar in which rich robes were 
conferred on all and sundry and red canopies with gold 
‘dirbashea’ on Khan Khanan and Arkalik Khan, the elder sons 
of the king and a gorgeous pearl-studded robe and a 
sapphire coloured standard on Ruknuddin Ibrahim Qadar Khan, 
the youngest son, the king hoiated his flag from Siri, 
Marching through Lahrawat,'5) Chandâwal, Riwari, Narno1!4) 


and Bandhan, (8) the king at last reached Jhain, Sahinin, (8) 


the raja'sa brave general, met the royal foroes, but after a 
hard struggle he fell dead and the fortress was captured, 
the raja taking flight. The king occupied the palace and 
gardens of the raja, “beautiful as paradise" (7) and cleared 





(1) The famous musician of Jalaéluddin's time. In Barni 
the name is given as Muhammad Sanah (:~ ), evidently 
@ misprint (Barni p. 199). He was a 'changi' or 
Player of ‘ochang' (the lute). 


(2) M4ftah-ul-Putuh (I.0. MS. 1186). 


(3) The 4S, has Lahrafat. Elifot (114. 540) changes it 
into Sohrait, 


(4) The ¥S, has Marnaur. 
(6) Sie in BS. Elliot i144. 540 has Beohan, 


(6) The name as given in the MS. is Sahinin or Sahini, but 
Elifiot 411. 541 gives it ase Saini, 


(7) Khusrau gives a long and fine description of the 
palace, The passage has been translated by Elliot 
(q.v. 4144. p. 541). In an ode in the hurra 
I.0. MS. 1188, the poet alludes to this campaign: 
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the temples of all idols. The fort was destroyed and 
heaps of plunder fell to the lot of the conquerors 
including two brass images of Brahma. Appointing two of 
his generals, Malik Xhurrem and Sar jandar Mahmud to pursue 
the raja and plunder the country sround, the king proceeded | 
to the river Chambal, and by slow marches passed through 4 
Bayana and Siri and finally entered Delhi, where he was i 
accorded a fino reception by his sub jects, (l) 
The king's gentle nature did not permit him to shed : 
the blood of his subjects in further conquests anà he gave ‘ 
Ü up the idea of reducing the strong fortress of Rantambhur, (2) 
All his ministers argued with him in vain. Even Khusrau 
in his odes tried to urge the king to be more energetic. 
"O you that have raised high your standard,” he says, “you ‘ 
shall conquer the whole world and in one stroke capture the 
seven realms.....Wield your sword, O King, for with the sword 
you will get what you like from the world as soon as you 
desire it.....Your slave, Khusrau, prays that you may conquer 
$ Hindustan as you have conquered Khorasan,"(5) But the king 
was unmoved. Ro loathed bloodshed and disliked eruvelty. 
He could not be severe to anyone and released even the 'thugs' 
who were brought before nim'4) and used to threaten his 
refractory nobles, not of his own anger, ‘5) but of the wrath 
of his second son, Arkalik Khan. "You know how hot- 
tempered he is, Beware lest he hear of what you say about 


mol” 





(1) Miftâhul-futüh (1.0. MS. 1186). See alao Khusrau's 
ode, No. 35, fol. 1040. Wast-ul-Hayat (1,0. MS. 1187) 
in which he describes the journey from Siri in the heat 
of summer. The ode, which he names | Jagg > Wes i 
written in 690, ate 4 


(2) See Barni p. 213. * 

F —— 
(3) Ghurratul-Kamal (I.0. NS. 1186) beg. G OLM av tee! 
(4) See Barni p. 189, 


(8) Ibid p. 193. 
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He had to suffer in his old age the loss of his 
eldest son, Khan-i-Khanan, whom he had appointed his heir 
and successor, and “husrau has commemorated the event by 
a fine elegy. l) The death of the prince was considered 
by some of the superstitious people to be a punishment 
for the mrder of a darwesh,S5idi Muleh, who, as the 
central figure in a conspiracy against the king, was 
brutally done to death by other rival darwishes in the 
presence of the king. This was, perhaps, the only dced 
of stern judgment on the part of Jalaluddin, and he was 
instigated to it by his son Arkalik Khan who supervised 
the murder from a balcony and asked an elephant-driver to 
finish Mulah as he fell down wounded by trampling him 
under his elephent's feet, (2) 

The invasion of the Mongola under Alghu Khan in 692 H. 
was another event of importance during his reign. The 
Mongols were defeated and Alghu Khan, with four thousand of 


his followers embraced Islam. He was married to a daughter — 


of the king and the converts settled down in Ghiaspur. 

The old and pious monarch's reign, however, was now 
drawing to a close. He was too good, too gentle ani too 
unsophisticated to be allowed to occupy the throne for long. 
In the year 692'5) when he returned to the capital after an 
ineffectual expedition against the strong fortress of 





(1) 1.0. X3. 1186: Ghurrat-ul-Kemal (Terjiband No. 5): 
He says in it: 


Epo pr Oh sgorio ganwg 
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(2) For details of this incident see Firishta,ipp. 92-93; 
Barni pp. 208-212; Bedeoni 1. p. 170 seq.; etc. 


(3) Firishta (V.I. p. 94) gives the date as 692 H. and that 
of Alauddin's expedition against Deogir as 693 H. 
According to Barni, however, the date is 691 H. 
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Wandawar, ' 2) his nephew and son-in-law, Alauddin Khalji, 
the governor of Xarra, laid before him the plunders of a 
raid on the country round about ahiieal2) and sought his 
permission for further expeditions against Chanderi. The 
king, immensely pleased by his nephew's exploits, readily 
granted him leave to start. Alauddin, however, wanted to 
go away from Delhi, not only in the hope of rich plunders, 
but more, perhaps, in order to get rid of his proud wife 
and her prouder mother, Yalika-i-Jahan, who had always been 
& source of mental torment to him, but against whom he 
could scarcely utter a word for fear of incurring the king's 
Gispleasure. He was, moreover, already hatching a plot to 
make a bid for the throne, and was in league with the 
aiacontentec nobles who had taken an active part in the 
revolt in Oudh of Malik Jhujhm. Taking a number of such 
chiefs in his service and recruiting fresh soldiers, 
Alauddin returned to Karra and soon started from there with 
the ostensible intention of raiding Chanderi'®) with a few 
thousani trusty soldiers. His objective was, however, 
quite different. The landa of Berar and Peccan had so far 
been immne from the tread of the Turkish soldiers. Their 
peaceful cities were store: with riches and wealth that hed 
accumulated for centuries. There was gold and silver 
untold in the coffers of the rajas, and diamonds and pearls, 
horses and elephants in incredible numbers, The fame of 
these treasures had reached the ear of the ambitious malik. 





(1) Mandu in Pirishta (V.I. p. 94). Amir Khusrau also 
in his poems and Tarikh-i-Alai styles it Handu. 
See also Abulfazl (Ain. I. 382). But Barni hes 
Kandawar. 


(2) Thasa in Firishta (ibid). Barni has Bhilsa, which 
is correct. See Ain-i-Akbari (I. 381), where it is 
mentioned in the sircar of Raisin, province of Malwa. 


(3) Abulfazl (Ain-i-Akbari) V.I. p. 381, mentions it in 
the province of Malwa. With Raisin, it formed a 
sircar. 
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He wanted money to make his plan a success and here was 
a mine of riches awaiting exploitation. 

He marched with his army so swiftly and so secretly 
that no one had an inkling of his plans and all at once ; 
appeared before the walla of Deogir, (1) through Elichpur.(2) - 
The raje was taken by surprise, and although his son 
fought valiantly against the invaders, ‘Alauddin susceeded in | 
completely cutting off Deogir from the surrounding country 
and rendering all succour or supply of provisions 
impossible, thus compelling the raja to agree to the terms 
he dictated to hin. These included the payment of a 
ransom to the invaders consisting of six hundred mans '3) of 
gold, seven mans of pearls, two mans of diamonds, emeralds 
and rudies, a thousand mans of silver, countless bundles of 
silk cloth and other precious products of Deccan, together 
with the revenue of Elichpur and its dependoncies, 

——— and horses,‘ 4) Loaded with these rich spoils, 
Alauddin returned to Karra and the news of his successes 
reached his unsuspecting uncle, Jalaluddin while the latter 
was at Qwaliyar ,'5) ‘Alauddin's conduct had roused the 
suspicions of some of the wise counsellors of the king. 

The faithful minister, Ahmed Chap, ospecially saw the menace 
that lay in the possession of so much wealth by ‘Alauddin and 





(1) 
(2) 


(3) Not the present Indian maund of forty seers or 80 lbs., 
but the old man which was equal to § lh. 


(4) For these details see Firishta (I. 96) and Barni 222 seq. 


(5) Khusrau was probably with the king here, for in an ode 
he says: “When the king's cavalcade reached Gwaliyur 
the waves of his sea-like reached Ceylon itself." 


py os Ug) Boys ta Kee PIP #: 
(Ghurrat-ul-kamal. I.0. MS. 1186). The king as would 


appear from the ode, built a fine terrace (s> sz) at 
OQwaliyar. Cf. Sadaoni I., 182. ; ** 
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he advised the king to advance and intercept ‘Alauddin's | 
return to Yarra and thus compel him to surrender the treasures: 
to his master, The king, however, in his affection and q 
enthusiasm for his nephew, disregarded the advice and 

returned to Delhi, thus allowing ‘Alauddin to proceed to his 
safe retreat in Karra and Oudh with resources that, in the 
words of Ahmed Chap, were sufficient for the foundation of 3 
seven kingdoms .(1) 

Prom Yarra, ‘Alauddin commenced a campaign of crafty | 
correspondence, telling the king of his successes, expressing — 
his fears of the royal displeasure at his unauthorised con- | 
duct and asking the king's forgiveness. His brother, 

Almás Beg, another son-in-law of the king, was his spy and 
confederate at the royal court and told the king all sorts 
of sentimental thinzs about his brother - how he was burning 
to see his bDeloved uncle, but durat not come to Delhi for 
fear, how he always carried poison in his handkerchief to 
end his life at the slightest manifestation of the king's 
wrath, and how faithful an true and repentant he was. The 
king, in his innocence and simplicity, sent Alms Beg to 
Karra, telling him to console his brother and assure him 

of immunity. The two brothers now together succeeded in 
drawing the king into a trap laid cleverly and with cruel 
precision and calculation, He was persuaded to visit Kerra 
to receive the homage of his nephew and the treasures he had 
brought from Deogir. The fatherly affection of the old 
monarch, his childish simplicity and hie cupidity for gold, 
led him blindfolded to his fate. Leaving behind his army 
and crossing the river with a few followers, fasting and 





(1) A eurious reflection on the importance of riches in 


those days, which would explain ‘Alauddin's policy 
towards his nobles. 
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reciting the Koran, he reached the other bank where his | 
J 

nephew had encamped with his army ready for all bi 
| 


eventualities, the soldiers and elerhants armed and at 


attention. As he got down from the boat, ‘Alauddin 


— 
advanced and threw himself at his feet and the king lifted i 
= 
him up and embraced him with words of affection, dragging } 
a 
q 


him towards the boat to take him back to the royal cemp. 





But, under ‘Alauddin's instructions, he waa attacked by a 3 
ruffian l) who wounded him, and as the king ran towards the : 
river another ruffian, ‘2) pursuing, threw him down and cut 

& his head. The gory head with its white beard was hoisted 
on a lance and paraded in Karra, Ahmed Chap, hearing of 
the disaster, hastened back to Delhi. He hac done his 
best to prevent it, but the king never listened to hin. 
Arkalik Khan, the valiant and adle son of the murdered king, 
was in Multan. His mother, Melika-i-Jahan, without waiting q 
for his arrival to Delhi, announced her youngest son, Ibráhim | 
Ruknuddin's accession to the throne, and Arkalik Khar, offended | 

2 at this slight, remained at ¥Yultan. The only formidable 


— O — — 


rival being thus put out of his way, ‘Alauddin hed no 
difficulty in scattering the forces of the young prince 


Pa. —— — 


Ibrahim, (5?) whose army deserted him and who, with his mother | 
! 
and the faithful minister, Ahmed Chap, was forced to take | 


| shelter with his elder brother in Multan, ‘Alauddin thus 





(1) He is said to be one Mahmud son of Salim, a base-born 
man of Samana. (See Pirishte I. 99, and Barni 234). 


(2) Ikhtiydruddin, one of the ungrateful creatures of the 
king. (Firishta I. 99). 


(3) Khusrau has praised him in several fine odes and he 
coms to have Deen an amiable and generous prince. 5 
* odos An Ghurra, on MS., beg: IRDUM oe 63 I5 t 
IS F Vius (BI S947) Called ratbulegulub (a) 7n a A 

——— and poro * piii torts 


He refers to his defeat and flight in the ‘nehiga 4 
p. 67 (8.0.8. ¥S.) thus: | 
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entered the city of Delhi unopposed, He had started 
from Karra, scattering gold and silver on his way, and 
winning all hearts with his generosity. As he advanced 
towards Delhi, his camp was preceded by a catapult that 
flung stars of gold on the large crowds that gathered 
from far and near to watch the triumphal march after the 
wonderful coup d'etat. ‘Alauddin sought to wash away 
with gold the blackness of his vile treachery, and such 
is human nature that men soon forgot the gentle and 
virtuous king whose old head on the spear-head still cried 
ð for vengeance, and welcomed the new monarch with great 


enthusiasm, and our poet, Khusrau, was one of the first to 





offer his congratulations to the murderer whose hands were 





still red with the blood of his king, his uncle and his 
benefactor, who had brought him up like his own child from 
his infancy, and had always been nothing but kind to him, 





The poet, like so many others, changed with the changing 
time and turned with the shifting wind. In a long ode r 
e that he had composed in honour of Firoz Khalaji, he hed j 
said: "If the groat master, Khaqani boasted of the glories 
of Sherwan, I proclaim the splendours of India. His king, | 


.¥ 
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Jalaluddin, 1? the king of Sherwan, and the majesty and gold 
] crown of that king are alike dust now. But may our 

Jalaluddin remain for ever at the head of our glorious 

kingdom and may his generous deeds pass into history through 


our praises of them.” (2) Yet no sooner did his nephew, 
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(1) Jajealuddin Akhtisan Shirwansheh, the patron of 
Khagani, was the son of Wirtichthr Shirwénshah. 
Nezami also dedicated his Leyla and ¥Majnun to this 
king. 


(2) Ghurrat-ul- Kamal (I.0. MS. 1186) ode veg taut 


The ode is in imitation of , 
one of Khâqànis beg: as wopr et te aS 


(See Kulliyat-1-xXhaqani-Lucknow 1908: p. 402) 
Qaani has an ode very similar to bare but with a 
different radif or rhyme: Lo I Ol lwd * bg nt 
ne with identical metre’ a rhyme : 
$ We Se —— p. 274). 
(See Kulliyat of Qaani Selections: Calcutta 1907, p. 276) 
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shaded by the royal umbrella wrenched from the hands of 
the murdered king's attendants, approach the capital than 
Khusrau wrote and presented to him a panegyric congretulating 


> DELICA ty oe E O A A TEA 


him on his success and promising him the throne and KXhutbe 
of Delhi:- "May you be blessed with the glory of the Khutba 
of Delhi: This happy augury I drew from the nine lots of 
the skies," (1) is how the poet greets ‘mjaudain, ` 

‘Alauddin ascended the throne of Delhi on Tuesday, the | 
22nd of Dhulhijja, 695 H. (2) He gave the title of UVlugb 
Khan to his brother, Almas Beg, and that of Alp Khan to his | 





brother-in-law, Sanjar, Two other great supporters of his * 
cause were Malik Nusrat and Malik Badrudd in (5) and they | 
were honoured with the titles of Nusrat Khan and Zafar Khan- 
respectively. ‘alanddints dering expedition to Deogir, and — : 
his more daring and dramatic coup-de-main that had secured —_ 
him the crown, had almost dazzled and bewildered the people. — 
He had advanced to the throne, as Khusrau says, “with sword 3 
in one hand and gold in the other, crowning heeds with the 
latter and severing them with the former."{4) "All at 
once, he ascended the throne in Delhi, while all the world 
wondered at the strange occurrerce. "How could anyone, ' 


they asked, ‘seize Delhi coming from Xarrah?! People 





(1) That Khusrau actually wrote this ode before ‘Alauddin 
entered Delhi is clear from one of his 'meanevis' 
addressed to him in which he says: “Yas I not the 
first to congratulate you on your accession to the 
throne? Behold my suspicious prophecy for fate has 
Ee you the throne of Delhi! 

I.0. HS. ) 1187; fol. 817b seq.) 


Borgo da ri Se Blora ey nian Voge Behe? 
(2) Khusreau: Khagain-ul-futuh: (B.K. MS. No. Add. 16,858) 


,f01 Sb and 6. Cf. also Badaoni I. 182, and Barni 242; | 
Ashiqa (S.0.S. MS.) pe 65. 





(3) Badaoni I. 182. Barni p. 242 givea the name as 
Hizabruddin ( yi» Je 


(4) I.0. KS. 1187, fol. 817b., seq. — 7.4) urea. 4 + 
a long and fine e G2 2 TRA 
describing ‘Alauddin's loits. 
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talked and whispered, saying there never had been a i 
fortunate man like him, (2? All opposition was hushed by — 
his military prowess and all grumbling mouths were sealed | $ 
with gold, and the only thorn in his side now was the 25 
oth 


presence in Multan of his cousins, Jalaluddin's sons, (2) 2 
against whom he soon despatched, with strong forces, his j 
brother, Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan. “All the lucky ones," 
says Khusrau, "bowed down before the king - all except the 
411 -starred Mar of wultan. ‘>) As that enemy was not of 

sufficient importance for the king to merch himself against 
him, Vlugh Khan sterted to remove that obstacle from the 

way. An army arranged like the stars from which even the 
sky sought protection moved on like raining clouds flooding 





the world with the waves of the sword. When the enemy 
heard of this strong army, he concealed himself into the 
wall of misery like an ant! *) and Ulugh Khan advanced to : 


accomplish his task. He came to the ramparts of the ree 
os 





and wanted to send the enemy to the abyss and lay him low in Pi; 
the dust with the strokes of his catapults, ' >) But when he * 
considered that both parties were Musalmans he curbed his 
hasty wrath. The vesieged also did not consider it proper 
that a mot should contend with the sun, and after e 
resistance of two or three weeks thoy got ‘siek of their 
misguided chief. The generals of the army, after a 
consultation, came out of the fortress asking pardon and 


amnesty. Then the enemy was afraid of his misfortune and 





(1) bad. | 
(2) Arkalík Khan anå Ibrahim Ruknuddin Qader Khan. E 





$ 


(3) By wir the poet means here amir or governor, referring, 
of course, to Arkalik Fhan. 


(4) 1.0. fortified himself in Multan. 4 


(5) ‘Arsak (ys ) is a smell machine for flinging stones. 
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sought strength from the saints,‘ One of these saints 
drought the two errant princes with him an? handed them 
over to the king's commenders, so that the auspicious 
Khen turned towards the threshold of the king with victory 
and success." (2) Khusrau is silent about the fate of the 
unfortunate princes, but we know that they were blinded 
and ultimately put to death. Even the two young sons of 
Arkalik Khan were murdered, so that ‘Alauddin could hence- 
forth rule without fear of any rival claimant to the throne(3) 
His power was now firmly established, and his court (4) was 
thronged by great and renowned nobles. For a time he gave 
himself up to pleasure end drank immoderately, but he soon 
got sick of wine and renounced it altogether. He now 
formed fantastic ideas about founding a new religion and 
going around on a tour of world-wide conquest like the 
great Alexandar of yore, and in fact affecte’d the title of 
Sikendar-i-Thand (the second Alexandar), but happily he had 
wise counsellors who pointed out to him, with due humility 
and deference, the useleseness of such plans and advised him 
to strengthen his kingdom and to increase his power by 
further conquests in India itself. 

But before ‘Alauddin could commence his campaigns of 
conquest, he had to deal with the Mongols who seem to have 





(1) The original hes Khilwat-Nashinan (dwellers of 
solitude). The princes, finding their position 
untenable, beseeched some of the saints in Multar to 
interfere and intercede for them with Ulugh Khan. 
Sheikh Ruknuddin, son of Sheikh Sadruddin, delivered 
them up to Ulugh Khan after the latter had promised to 
spere thoir lives, See Badaoni I. 183; Barni 249. 


(2) Tho mesnevi quoted above. 


(3) See Barni p. 249. Badaoni I. 183: 
Ahmed Chap, the faithful minister, also suffered the 
same lot as his mastera, dut his life was spared. 


(4) Barni 248. The word used is J72 . Itis 
—— to note that Ibn-i-Betutea (Defremery — 
Says: Y Vy Na lor) ETI IIET, : ih 
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missed no opportunity of invading India. They were 
especially attracted to this country during periods of 
political changes and upheavals, and Jaleluddin's mrder 
gave them another opportunity. 

Early in 697 H, Kadar, a ¥ongol chieftain, invaded 
Indie with a large army, and edvancing from the Judi 
mountains and crossing the Beas, the Jehlum and the 
Sutie{{1) advanced towards Qasur and Jaran-¥anjur.‘2) 
Ulugh Khan was deputed by ‘Alauddin to meet him and he 
defeated and scattered the Mongols on the 22nd of Rabi-ul- 
Thani 697 N. Nany were captured and slain. 

In 698 H., Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan were despatched 
on an expedition against Gujrat, with an army ‘like the 
raining cloud’, Vlugh Khan, as ‘the angel in charge of 
clouds’, proceeded towards the sea and conquered the country 
"bedecked as a bride’, after a great slaughter so that ‘in 
celebrating the total destruction of the Hindus, beasts ate 
tanbul'>) and dyed their feet with henna’. The idols in 
the Somat temple were destroyed and cast into the sea, but 
the biggest of them was spered and sent to Delhi, "and in 
thet old land of unbelief the ory of the mezzin rose so 





(1) The WS, has Sutlad: ( 4” ) 


(2) Sie in Khagzain-ul-futuh. Other historians give the 
name as Jalander (Jullundur) the well-known town and 
district in the Punjab between the rivers Sutlej and 
Beas. See Barni 250; Firishta I. 102. (Lahore) 
Badaoni I. p. 184, has 
But Khusrau always gives it as Jéran-menjur, and 
wanjur-i-Jéran.in one place (Ashiqa: p. 71. y i, papas 
referring to this bettle: wy eg aT 

VPI SAO 


It is difficult to identify Jullundur with Jaran- 
Wanjur, for the former name is found even in very early 
writings and there appears to be no reason why Khusrau 
should change it into the latter. Masud d. Sd says: 


vole sels g glor 
(3) The betel leaf. The idea is that the mouths and feet 


of the wild beasts were red with the blood of the 
slain: 











loud that it could be heard in Baghdad and Madayan (1) and 
the music of the ‘alai Khutba(?) vibrated so mightily thet 

it reached the dome of Khaiii'>) and the well of Zamzam. 
Khambayat and Nahrwallah were captured and plundered ard the 
strong fortress of Rantambhor was then besieged. The 
Hindus put up here a stout resistance and the siege lasted 
for almost five months, | 4) But the hot and dry weather 

and shortage of provisions began at last to tell upon the 
garrison. Food was 30 scarce that “they bought a grain of 
rice for two grains of gold". The brave raje'5) in 
Gespair at last performed the 'jJauhar', burning his women- 
folk in a huge pyre lit on a hilltop and himself came out 
of the fortress and fell dead fighting heroically. The 
fort thus fell into the hands of the besiegers on the Srd 

of Zulqada 700 H. The generals turned back to the capital, 
now carrying with them huge spoils gathered from palaces and 
temples and the coffers of rich merchants in Cambay 
(Khambé@yat), but, perhaps, the most valuable of these spoils 
wore Kanwladi, the beautiful queen of Rajeh Kiran of Kahr- 
wallah and Xalik Manik, (6) a handsome slave who later became 





(2) The ancient city of Ctesiphon. 
Elliot 111. converts it into Madinah. 


(2) 2.9. the proclamation of ‘Alauddin as the lord and master. 


(3) Qubbee-Khalil. 


(4) according to Barni, ‘alauddin himself joined the 
besieging armies before the fall of the fortress, but 
Khusrau does not mention that here. In his “Ashiqa, 
however, (3.0.3. ¥S. pp. 77-78) he clearly says that 
‘Alauddin himself conquered the fortress and consigned 
it to his brother, Viugh Khan. 


(5) Heammir Deo (Ashiqa p. 77). He is said to have 
possessed ten thousand Arab horses, numerous elephants 
and a countless army. 


(6) I am not quite certain about the identification of 
Malik Manik with Malik Fafur. Badeoni considers them 
to be identical. The name is given as Nayik or Tatak 
in Barni, Khusrau refers to NWalik Manik in his 
account of the fights with the Mongols. (See infra.) 
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known as ¥elik Kafur Hazardinari. Xanwladi entered the 
harem of the sultan, where she exercised a good deal of 
influence, and Malik Kafar soon became the most favoured 
servant of the king and the object of his perverse and 
unnatural affections. 

Fhusrav had already entered the service of 'Alâuddin 
an, when in the year 702 H. the king himself started for 
the conquest of Chitor, “husrau accompanied him, The 
king left Delhi on the Sth of Jumad-al-Thani and the siege 
lasted a long time, the fortress falling efter a long and 
stubborn OUN on the lith of Kuharram, 703 H. The 
reins mate the task of the besiegers considerably more 
Gifficult an‘? the poet must have been exposed to many 





hardships in the royal camp. He says, “I, who am the 

bird of this Suleiman, was with him and although they often 
told me to go back to Delhi I remained there, fearing the 
displeasure of my master who may have said: ‘How is it 

I do not see the hoopoo? Is he then adsent?'{1) and I was 


Duwi ae eS ee ee 2 


afraid I would not be able to explain my absence nor to 
have the strength to reply to the royal order: ‘He should 
bring me a clear proof (of his innocence) .1"(2) He 
remaine?, then, with the king till the fort surrendered, 


: 4 p" y Y 
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and saw the slaughter of the unfortunate Hindus, thirty 
thousands of whom, according to him, were slain in one day. 





The life of the rajah was, however, spare. Chitor was 
named Khizr-abad, after the name of the prince, Khizr Khan, 
who wes given a red umbrelle and appointed governor of the 
district, and the king turned back to the capital. '>) 





bie Nh Ai Ahk 


(1) Referring to the story of Solomon and the hoopoo 
i related in the Koran, +; Ot W) ot elro asl GAYLE 
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Sy 
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(2) The Koran Fu lel $ | 


(3) Khazain-ul-futih: fol. 29 seq (B.N. WS.) Cf. also 
Berni 299-300. 
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Soon after his return to Delhi, ‘Alauddin had to face 
another Vongol invasion, the third during his reign. 
The second invasion under Qutlugh Khwaja hed taken place 
in 698,2) when the enemy almost reached the walls of 
Delhi and the king had to march out himself, The Hongols 
were defeated, but Zafar Khan, the breve general, had lost 
his life while pursuing them - much to the relief of the 
king, who was becoming jealous of his growing popularity 
and afraid of his heroic courage, This time the Mongols, 
led by Targhi, came in great strength and actually 
besieged the capital, There was great distress in the 
city owing to large numbers of refugees pouring in from 
all sides anc shortage of foodstuffs, and the king had not 
sufficient forces st his command to raise the siege. 
After two months, however, the Mongols, as if by a miracle, 
raised the siege themselves and retreated, (2) 

In 705 H. Ali Beg and Turtéq'S) with Terghi inveded 
Indie again. Targhi, however, soon retired, leaving the 
two Mongol princes to advance into the interior, (4) ¥ith 





(1) Curiously enough Khugrau makes no mention of this 

—— in his Fheeain-ul-futuh, though he alludes to 

< 4t in his "Ashiqa: A * a = eee. : 

Fhe pate AATA + Bp 289 PELE or 

ad e r G 

See Barni 259 seq; and Firishte V.I, 103 seq. SAN 
Qutlugh Khwaja was the son of Dava Khan, Fing of 

Mewaraunnahr, of whom Khusrau says, addressing 


Jalaluddin: ; — 
FSIS E LING JU IY Sb yt eg ABO G7) 


(2) Popular belief ascribed this to the spiritual powers 
of the saint Nizamuddin, while some thought it was due 
to a miracle of the king himself whom they believed to 
be possessed of supernatural powers. (Sb Bio ys 
See Barni 300 seq; and Firishta I, 111. and seq. 


(3) Firishta gives the secopd name as Tarpal, while it is 
found elsewhere as Teryaq, dut Turtaq or Tarteq is 
probably the correct reading. (Vide Firishte I, 114). 


A 
(4) Thus Fhusreu says: "Targhi who saw hie bald head on 
the lances of the Muslim herces and who had with his 
guile eluded twice the stroke of the holy warriors..... 
was afraid and bolted away from behind.” 
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an army of fifty thousand horse they advanced right up to 
the Siwaliks, burning and slaying and reaching Amroha. 

Malik Manik was sent to fight against them and on the 10th 
of Jumad-al-Thani the two armies met. The Yongols were 
again defeated and both the leaders were taken prisoners and 
drought to Delhi with large numbers of their followers. 

Most of the latter were put to death and their heads and 
vodies built into the towers and walle of Siri, but the 
princes were spared and allowed to live in Delhi, where one 
of them soon ated, ‘2) 

Soon after, Kabak again marched across the Indus, 
burning with thoughts of revenge for the reverses suffered 
by his kinsmen,and proceeded fer into Hindustan till he came 
to Ragor. Melik Kafur led an army against ther and, routing 
the Mongols, captured Kabak, and “the trained dog with a 
collar round his neok"'2) was drought to Delhi. 

The fifth and last invasion of ‘Alavddin's reign was 
‘made by the Mongols under Iqbal and Tay-bu, (3) who "came 
thirsting for the blood of the Musalmane". Wwalik Kafur 
with Malik Ghasi ( Tughlaq) routed again the enemy and pursued 
him across the Indus slaying large numbers, Hundreds of 





usra a 8 AD A P CARPA b a — * 
i AETI ADI es bys tapes heel GET, aw bis oTa 


(Khazdin-ul-futuh, fol. 19b.) 

According to Firishte the two chiefs were trampled upon 
to death by elephants, which is — — wrong in face 
of Khusrau's definite statement, Cf. als 


(2) cfr, Elliot 144, 549. q ) 
who translates ‘kalb-i-muallam’ as ‘that learned dog’ , 
which is absurd. Por this invasion see Khazainul-futuh 


(B.K. M3. fol. 20d, seq.); The’Ashiqa (8.0.8. BS. p. 74)3 


Barni pp, 321-322. H Vo Crai Gy, Pa E 


(3) Tho nares are given distinctly like this in the ¥3. 
(Khasain-ul-futuh). In‘Ashiqa the names are Iqbal and 
Taibu. Cf. Elliot's translation of the passage: 


where he apparently takes ‘mudbir' and ‘madabir' to be 
parts of the two names, while Khusrau, of course, meane 
"the ill-starred Iqbal and the 111-fated followers of 
Tay-bdu. 








© Barni p, 321. 
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prisoners were brought to Delhi and were thrown under 
elephants’ foet or hanged from turrets and battlements so 
that ‘the Chinese and the Tartars hung from the walls as 
negroes head downwards from a new building". (2) A lofty 
tower was built with their heads and limbs used as bricks, 
These successive reverses damped the Kongols' 
ambition for the plunder and possession of the rich lands 
of India and for a time they gave up their usual incursions 
into the country, The inhabitants of India breathed a 
sigh of relief and gloated over the hideous murders of the 
captive Mongols or their kinsmen, the 'Neo-fuslims', who 
had settled in India and who were slaughtered wholesale 
after a conspiracy formed by some of them had been detected, 
Khusrau, who shared the sentiments of the populace ané who 
had, moreover, a special grudge against the Mongols, ever 
since his captivity in Multan, seems to have been very 
jubilant over their reverses and to have really enjoyed 
the sight of the tortures that they were subjected to. 
Bis works are strewn thickly with tirades againet them and 
with hymns of —— for the punishments "meted out to 
them by God”. He says in an ode addressed to ‘Alauddin: 
"0 thou who hast carried the flag of victory and success 
over the four quarters of the globe, thine Hindu slaves 
have struck at the very heart of furkestan!'2),,,.alory to 
God, for I have seen those dogs on camels against whom even 


the gentle camels cried in hateful protest! If there has 





(1) Alluding to the practice of suspending dark, hideous 
figures on the walls of a new building to frighten 
away evil spirits: 4 À ae 2 

sy AA t UIT GLI 5. Le (2? IE 


(2) Alluding to Malik Manik or Walik Kafur's successes 
against the Mongola., He says elsewhere: 
(“Ashiqa ) 
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ere now been current the proverb of ‘camel and oat, (2) 


henceforth ‘camel and dog’ will become a common saying in 


the world. The ‘dushakhast(2) round their necks, one would 


think, are like a lover embracing fondly the neck of the 
beloved with his two arms."(3) while speaking of the 
persecution of the Mongols in India, he says: "The 'head- 
less ones who each year brought the chains of hardship 
given by Timur —X to take prisoners from India were 
themselves either cut down by the sword and sent to hell 
or takon prisoner and spered. But as those who were thus 
liberated tried to break their chains and to raise 
G@isturbdances, the king ordered some of them to be thrown 
into the river and a rain of blood was made to pour on the 


earth from the necks of others and their wheat-coloured (4) 


bodies were dDuried in the ground so that red roses erd cocks- 


combs sprung from their ashes, Then with the heads of the 
Mare aos’) they built up a tower,.....In the other distant 
parts of the country also similer towers were reised,” (6) 
‘Alauddin now took no more chances about further 
inroads of the Mongols. He had seen that the capital 


itsclf was not immune against their encroachments, and he 





(1) ‘'Shutar-gurdeh' camel-cat as symbolic of two things of 
great disparity and incongruity. To talk ‘shutere- 
gurdeh' would, for instance, be to talk nonsense. 


(2) A forked piece of wood that gripred the neck, a pillory. 


(3) Bakiya Naqiye (I.0. 8, 1187, ode Ko. 31, fol. 357b, 
beg: sary i eiro d TAN C9 PGY d! 


(4) 1.60. red-complexioned, or rather of a yellowish 
complexion, 


(5) Mare being the emblem of war and an inauspicious star. 


A A 
(6) Y4ae-4-Khusrawi: Vol. I. p. 15 seq. For the tower 
of, Barni, p. 321. According to him the tower was 
built before the Badaon gate and was in existence in 
the time he wrote his history. 
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started repairing the decaying ramparts, and, at the same 
tims, built another strong fortress at. sarâ. For tros aos 
all over the route of the Yongols were also overhauled and 
rebuilt end manned with strong garrisons, Having thus 
secured the country against foreign invasions, he turned 
towards the internal edministretion. The mighty monarch 
had very carly in his royal career cowed the nobles and 
filled their hearts with awe, yet he had to face two or 
three unpleasant risings against his authority. He was 
once very nearly killed by his nephew, Akitkhan, when out 

on e hunting expedition, '2) and at another time, while he 
was away on a campaign ageainaet the fortress of Rantambhur, 

a freed slave of the old Kofwal Amir-ul-Umera Pakhrudd in 
almost saptured the throne of Delhi, (2) and the Neo-Moslens 
were often restless and troublesome, 3) He sought to root 
out all sedition and so consulted his advisers, The two 
main causes of restiveness and turbulence, he was convinced, 
were wine and riches. He renounced wine and prohibited its 
use all over his kingdom. Taverns became deserted and kegs 
and tubs of the red juice were emptied into gutters so that 
the streets overflowed with it. Elephants were employed to 
consume huge quantities of the precious vintage that had 
Jain stored in the royal cellars, so that the old historian, 
Firishtea, says with a sigh: "Happy the elephants of those 
Gays who thus enjoyed themselves!" (4) Re took stepe to 


check the accumulation of wealth emong merchants and nobles, 





(1) See, Barni p. 273 seq. Akitkhan was the son of 
Almasbeg Ulugh Khen, Fhusrev also alludes to this 
incident in the Nuh Sipthr. 


(2) See Barni p. 280, His name was Haji Kaula, 
(3) See Barni p. 335, Thirty thousands of them were 


killed end their houses plundered and burnt on the 
discovery of a plot against the king's life. 


(4) Firishta I. p. 109: 


(3f 
2g: 
suppressed profiteering and bribery and formed a market 
called the Dar-ul-adi,']) where all the traders and 
merchants had to sell their goods at prices fixed by the 
king. All cases of fraud or infringement of the rules 
laid down were strongly end summarily dealt with. 
‘Alauddin would test from time to time the prices in the 
market, and act himself like a 'muhtasib'.(2) He asa not, 
it is true, go himself to the market disguised as an old 
woman in a flowing vell to detect malefactors, but he 
employed methods equally original and efficacious. He 
+ would, for instance, give a small coin to e boy of tender 
age and ask him to go and buy a certain commodity in the 
market and bring it intact to him, He would then weigh 
and measure it, and woe to the seller who thought of 
preying upon the innocent ignorance of the ehiiay!s) "The 
justice of Omar,” says Khusrau, “had to wait for seven 
hundred years before it found a new patron, "(4) 
Himself, probably, caring little about religion, and 
il. knowing less, he, as the head of the state, took strong 


measures against the spread of immorality and heresy that 





had taken place freely during the reigns of Kaikobad end 


ath 


Jalaluddin. "Women of the city who went about spreading 
the snares of their curly locks and roamed at will in the 
town were all compelled to retire to seclusion, and renouncing 


their evil ways they rubbed their hands in repentance while 





(2) Kharain-ul-futuh, fol. 11; of. also I jée-4-Khusrewi 
RoI. p. 21 3; and Barni 306 seq. 


(2) Officer whose duty it is to examine weights and 
measures, to regulate and control sale of drugs and 
wines, to cheok fraud, ete. For a very humorous 
sketch of a muhtasib see ‘Haji Baba of Ispahan' (¥orier, 
London, 1928, p. 57). 
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(3) Barni p. 319. 


(4) Tjâz-1-Khusrewi R.I. pe 37. 
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twisting tho threads‘ l) of their vells," A heretic sect, 
the Ibéhatiya, (2) of whose evil ways the king had heard, 
was persecuted ard suppressed, and all heresy disappeared 
eo that even the ‘fish that arose from the rivers was 
“aunni', Even wizards and witches âid not escape the 
king's attention. "The blood-thirsty sorcerers, the 
man-eating hyenas, who sharpened their teeth to consume the 
flesh anc blood of children and relished the blood that they 
swallowed were punished and men pelted their skulls with 
stones and extorted from their heads indemnity for the 
blood they had drunk."(5) 

‘Alauddin then turned his attention towards public 
buildings in Delhi. The ancient capital had seen many 
changes since the time of Aybek and Iltuteish who had built 
the famous mosque “which all nations acknowledged as their 
Kaba and to which even the Black Stone paid homage", and the 
lofty pillar, that ‘suprort for the azure ocelling of the eky', 
and the Shamsi tank ‘built in stone between two hills whose 


water was so clear that a blind man could count the small 





(1) 4.0. they now took to weaving veils for themselves. 
The Original has 'rishe-i-daémani', Ga@mani being a 
woman's veil or mantle. (Xhagsdin-ul-futuh, fol. 9). 


(2) Khasain-ul-futth (B.K. MS. fol, 10), Khusreu mentions 
this sect more then once in his writings, Toahatiya 
or Ahl-i-}Jbahat literally means those who make or 
consider lawful such things as are unlawful a 
to orthodox religion, Firoz Shah Tughlaq (Futuhat: 
Elliot 111. 378) also mentions them, and according to 
Khusrau their evil practices included carnal relations 
among brothers and sisters, parents and children, and 
so forth. They were probably the Carmathians who were 
found in large numbers in Western India in those days, 
but a sect of the Hindus, the Saktas, would also answer 
very well to the description of the Ibahatia given by 
Firoz Shah. (Vide Asiatic Researches xvii. p. 228). 
The Saktes op Kancheliyas were the devotees of the 
goddess Sakti. 


(3) Mhesaimil-futuh (fol. 9b.) 
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pebbles in its bottom at night! (1) with the round terrace 
built in the middle ‘like a bubble on the surface of water’, 
Qutbuddin Aybek and Sultan Shamsuddin resided in the old 
fort of Rai Pathura (Indrapat), but Ghiyatbuddin Balben 
built a new fortress which he named Margaghan and a palace 
called the Kushak-i-Lal (Red Palace). Mdiguddin Kaikubéa 
built a new city dy the river Jamna which became known as 
Xiloghari and later as the New City. ‘Alauddin, having 
constructed a fortress in Siri, laid the foundations of a 
new city. The old city of Delhi and Siri, hoth circular 

e in shape and surrounded by strong remparts, were enclosed 
by two walls that joined them and had mumerous gates outside 
and inside these walls, The space between the two cities 
was later known as Jahan-panah ané thus the whole formed a 
big continuous city, (2) 

‘Alauddin ordered the extension of the mosque, the 
great Jani Kas jid. A fourth ‘meqsura (Ws added to the 
three already existing. Then the king “thought of 











& constructing a replica te the pillar of the mosque which was ; 
unique in the world.....He first ordered a vast space to de * 
A 
enclosed in the court of the mosque so that the throng of J 
(1) Qiran-us-Sadain pp. 23 seq. The verse has become 3 
very popular for praising the clearness — 
transparenoy of water. IMS NDF VL, , B53 OI AY A 
See, for instance, Iqbal nameh-yi-Jahangir of tiitamad F 
Khan (Caleutta 1865, p..165) where it 4s quoted. a 
(2) For descriptions of these old cities of Delhi, see = 


Maâthir-ul Umarà (Caloutta 1309 H., Vol. III. p. t74) Re 
Zafar Nameh, p. 50, Elliot 141, 447; Ealfdnat-1-Timira, 
Thomas’ Pathan Xings of Delhi (p. 313), Kiloghari was 
situated south-east of Humayun's tomb and N, by ®. of $ 
Khidrabed. The Jamna has since then changed its Bi 
course. See also Journal Arch, Soc. Delhi 1863, p. 528p 
Curningham’'s report 1862-3, p. 38, Jalaluddin Firosg X 
Khalaji had also built a palace in Kiloghari which he 
called The Green Palace. Khusrau praises it in an ode, — 
B.M. MS. of Fulliyat, fol. 389b, 


e f — i +h “es 
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(3) A chamber, a hall, a court. <Xhusrau's account would 
Genote that the famous Quth minar formed a part of the 


mosque and wae not an independent structure, as 
commonly believed. 


TOHTA, 
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the faithful which, dy the grace of God, finds the world 
too narrow for itself, may get ample place in it, and 
commanded that the cireumferaence of the new pillar be twice 
that of the olā one and its top ve proportionstely high so 
that the top of the old one may look like the ocentral 
gallery of the new one." Stones were brought from far and 
near, from quarries and demolished Hindu temples and "the 
atone-carvers of Hind who shamed even Parhad with their 
skill in stone-work, rendered the faces of the stones so 
smooth that imagination itself would slip on them. The 
masons of Delhi who considered even Winand-wundhis te be a 
mere block-head in the art of dDuilding.....joined stone with 
stone in such a manner thet the fancy of a Rhazes'”) could 
not penetrate their joints." But ‘Alauddin never lived to 
finish the pillar which still lies incomplete, a monument 
to the vanity of human ambition, S? 

Tho Shamsi tank next received his attention. This 
tank, which supplied the city with water, had become choked 
and dry. ‘Alauddin built a domed roof over it and hed it 
cleared so that "the hand of every digger becoming the staff 
of Moses", the tank was again full of water, an the white 
pavilion in its middle with its reflection ‘looked like an 





A A 

(1) Numan bin Mundhir, the king of Hira in ¥Yesopotamie, 
who built the famous castle of Khwarneg, mentioned as 
a masterpiece of architectural skill in Pre-Islamic 
Arad poetry, See Nicholson's Literary History of the 
Arabs, p.,40. For a description of the mosque, cf. 
Idn-i-Batuta (Defremery 11i. p. 150 seq.) According 
to him it had four courts ough ). 

Č 


(2) Ar-Ràzi, Abu Bakr Muhammad iben Zakariyya, the famous 
alchemist and physician, See Clement Huart. 
Arabic Literature, pp. 307-308, 


(3) The minar, commenceé in 1311, had a dottom circumference 
of 254 ft. It was carried up to the height of 75 ft, 
above the plinth and then abandoned. Vide Fergusson II, 
Pp. 2063; Raverty T.N. pp, 621-622, 
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ostrich egg one half above and the other below water, (l) 
Having thus secured peace ard prosperity in his 

vast dominions, the king again thought of the rich lands 
of Deosan whence he had obtained such rich plundersin his 
first raid. Ram Deo was still the king at Deogir and ae 
he had been rather lax in the regular payment of the 
tribute levied upon him, the king found a ready pretext 
for invading his territory. Malik Naib Kafur, the great 
Barbek, was consequently sent to Deogir with a large army 
to 'bring the rajah to his senses. Kafur reached Deogir 

* on 19 Ramadan, 706 H, and routed the forces of Raméeo's 
son who had to fly for his life. Deogir surrendered soon 
after; and the Barbdek, taking with him immense booty and 
Radmieo himself returned to the capital. "For six monthe 
the rajah, pardoned by the king, bent his body like the 
crescent-moon in the service of the king", and after that 
the king, bestowing on him a blue! 2) chatr, sent him back 
with all honour to his country and throne, 

% While Malik Kafur was avay on this expedition, the 
king himself, feeling no doubt restless after a long period 
of inaction, had marched out to Siwana, a fortress hundred 





farsangs from dein. ‘9? It was held by a 'gabr' Sutuldeo, 





(1) Qirdnus-Sadain, Cf. Ibn-i1-Batita's description * 
(Defremery (111. 154). The tank according to him was ğa 
2 mils by 1 mil, and had pavilions on its four sides ? 
for sightseers and excursionistes, According to the 
Malfusat of Khwaja Bakhtyér Kaki, the site of the tank 


was pointed out to Iltutmish by the Prophet ina dream, 
(Tabaqét-i-Akbari: Sib. Ind. p. 62.) 


——— — 


(2) Elliot (141. 78) hes "red umbralla", but the reading 
in the MS. is 'saqf reng' or ‘of sky colour’. (f01.32b.) 
I have followed Xhusrau in the following accounts of 
| the southern conquests. Barni and Firishte agree with 
| him in all important details. 


x re. S Pla eS EE 


(3) So according to Pirishta, Amir Khusrau says that the 
king sterted on this expedition in 708 H., in the month 
of Fuharram (“hasain, fol. 33). The fortress was 
apparently named Kairabad after its conquest, for the 


poet says: à ol] 2 oI ISD yr 2 * 


mar itd: 
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who lay concealed in this mountain fortress like a griffin 
while several thousand other gabrs like hil} vultures 
perched themselves about him on the hillside, awaiting 
their destruction and opening their mouths like the stone- 
eating birds,'2) t111 the stones of the royal catapults 
flew at thenm.' The gabri? nevertheless, offered a atout 
resistance and it was only after about two months! hard 
fighting that the fortress fell ard Sutuldeo was killed. 
The territory was allotted to Malik Kamaluddin Kierk' >? 
and the king returned to Delhi. 

In 709 H, Malik Kafur started on his campaigns in the 
extreme south. The king sent him off with great 
preparations, with a red umbrella, a red canopy and a 
numerous army. He reached wasadpub*dn the 9th day. 
Crossing the rivers Jama, Chambal, Kanweari, Banas and 
Bho 3a‘ °? in six days, the army reached Sultanpur or Irajpur, 
and after a halt of four days there, resumed the march. 
Thirteen days after Khandar was reached on the first of 
Re jad, After another eight days of difficult marches 





through hilly country, crossing numerous streams, among 
them the Farbada that seomed to be a remnant of the Deluge, 
the army arrived at Nilkanta, in the territory of Deogir. 
The Rajah greeted the royal standard and supplied all 
necessary provisions for the army. Kafur now advanced 


further south, and crossing a very difficult, rocky country 
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(1) Sangkhwar: a bittern, an ostrich or an eagle or sand- 
grouse (qata) that swallows stones. i 


(2) <A gabr or geubre is really a fire-worshipper, but the | 
word is generally used in the sense of an unbeliever or 
infidel (Cf. Ashiqa pp. 81-82.) 


B 

(3) Or Gurg. The name can be read gurg, kurk, karak, et6.; 
but I think 'kark or kierk', meaning a fowl or a 
pertridgo is the probable name. 


(4) Khusrau says of it: mr SF Be spr L 


(5) Elliot (144, 70) gives the last two names as Niyas (or | 
Bambas: f.n.) and Bahuji. Banas is a well-known river. 
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came to a place between two rivers, the Basenher and Ba ji, 
near Baseragar, where, they told him, there was a diamond 
mine, But ‘as the strong warriors dig out diamonds with 
their swords and not with pickexes', the Malik proceeded on 
till he arrived before the fortress of sirber'!) in the 
territory of Tilang.'?) me brother of the ruler, ananiz 
by name, was captured, the fortress reduced, and the rajah 
burnt himself to death. 
On the 14th of shaban, the courtry of Konsrbdal'>) was 
reached, whence Xéfur despatched a party of a thousand horse- 
* men to reconnoitre the country and to find out the way to 


1,'4) They reached the hill of Anum-*anda, (5) and 


Aranga 
saw from it the fortress and city of Arangal, its suburbs 
and gardens. walik Kafur Joined the advance-guard goon, 
pitched the red canopy near Anum-Kandsa and besieged the 
strong fortress that had two formidable ramparts, the outer 
one of mud, and the inner one of brick, so high that "its 
turrete rose up in air and soared up to the moon while its 


& bottom passing below water reached the fish", The royal 





army after a hard struggle broke through the outer defences 
and compelled the rajah, Luddar Deo, (8) to sue for peace. 
He sent to the malik an image of himself in gold with a rope 





| 


(1) Or Sarbar (vide Elliot 111. 80) It 1a probably Sirpur. 


(2) Or Talang; but not Taling for Khusrau makes it rhyme 
with 'bang'. Yet the name is commonly written as 
Telingana, 


| (3) Elliot (444, 80) Kunerpal, 
(4) Warangal in Mysore. 


(5) Elliot (4141, 80) ‘AneMakinda't., Anum-Xanda or 
Ranum-Kenda is the correct name and is clearly written 
like that in the MS. Tho hill is situated four miles 
from the ruins of the ancient fort of Farangal. See 
Gribble: History of the Deccan (1896) p. 8, and "South 
——* and her Mohammedan Invaders” by Aiyanger (1921) 
Pe e 
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(6) That is how the Yohammadan historians write the name. 
The correct form, however, 12 Rudra Deva (Fratape Rudre. 
Deva.) See Gribble: p. 7, and Aiyengar, p. 87. 
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round its neck in token of surrender and a humble request 
that his life be spared. "If the king,” he said, "desires 
treasures and presents, I have of gold enough to gild ail 
the mountains of Hind, and it is at his service. But if 
the world-decorating judgement of the king, in its 
generosity, allows this yellow-faced servant to keep a few 
of those gol coins, he will be able to preserve his 
dignity among his compeers. If the object of the king be 
diamonds and pearls, I have collected so many of them that 
neither the eyes of the rocks have beheld nor the ears of 
the fish heard of a similar treasure. Cf horses, too, I 
possess twenty thousands, both dahri and kohi, (1) the 
former of which would fly like the wind on the sea without 
wetting their feet, and the latter would make the mountain 
ridges tremble like the: Indian eword with their treed. 

The reins of all these horses will be tied to the royal 
stable. Elephants also have I, hundreds of them, which I 
would gladly send to the sublime thresh-hold. They are 
the elephants of Kadar, not the gress-eating ones, and all 
young and new-born who ere now just growing their tusks, not 
like those whose tueks have become raised up with age or who 
have become toothless, These elephants have heard the 
elephant-prostrating noise of the royal forces, ané with 
thoir ears wide open they draw lines on the ground with 
their trunks, (2) in humility and repentence, saying thet 
hence-forward they would not turn their faces towards the 
Kaba of Islam except in slavish deference.....In short this 


slave, Luddar Deo, places in one scale of the balance all 





(1) Literally ‘maritime' and ‘mourtainous', probably special 
breeds of horses. 


(2) toa ee OL a form of penance or a sign of abject 
humility or emphatic repentance was to drew lines on the 
ground with the nose. 








the wealth, elephants and horses he possesses, and in the 
other his own life, and the king can choose either of them, 
may Iqbal'?) of china with his chiefs be tied to the chains 
of his elephants!" 

This message was delivered to Xafur by the rejah's 
'basiths!(2) or messengers in eloquent Hindi "more cutting 
than the sword", and next day the rich presents consisting 
of elephants, precious stones, like emeralds, rubies, ' pumma- * 
nist, (3) cat's-eyes and cock's-eyes'*) and diamonds, pearls 
and horses were brought to the royal oamp, The malik, 
satisfied that the rajah could pay no more, accepted the 
presents, and returned to Delhi arriving there on Muharram 
710 H., where he was received by the king in great state, 

It was during the early steges of this expedition that 
Ra jah Karn’s daughter, the beautiful Devaldi, was captured, 
chiefly by the help of Alp Khan, the governor of Gujrat. 

She was brought in Delhi to her fond mother, Kanwléai, and 
soon a great romance sprung up between the Rajput princess 
and Khizr Khan, which Khusrau has desoribed at length in his y 
‘nshiga. Khisr Khan was married by his mother to her brother 








(1) The word can be read ‘afyal' (pl. of 71) a elephants, 
but I think Iqbal is a better reading, Khusrau is 
elluding to Iqbal Banda or Vanda, the Vongol chief who 
inveded India. See supra (Khasdin-ul-futuh, fol. 50) 


(2) Hindi word meaning a 'resvul', Thus in Khaliq Bari: 


— Neto 


(3) Literally "pomegranate coloured", a kind of ruby. 


7 TIREE, —— ` rR 
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(4) 0D! es Oeil de chat, varieto du quarts 
chatoyant,. 


(5) The rajah after the conquest of his ones by ‘alfuddin's 
generals, had found a shelter with Ramdeo of Devgir, A 
His name is indifferently given as Kiran or Karan, eto., 
but the Sanskrit form is Karne and Khusrau has 9 
correct form in his works. He says in the ‘Ashiqa 
(p. 95): Covi GVOJ UT 
end agein on p. 97: PLI “Vier 

č A 


For the story of how Devaldi fell into the hands of the | 
king's soldiers, vide Firishtea V.I. 116-17. — 
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Alp Fhan's daughter, but the yourg prince who was madly 
in love with PDevaldi at last succeeded in persuading his 
mother to consent to his marriage with her. 

In Jumâð II., 710 H., another large army was sent 
for the conquest of vabar, Malik Karur, who had risen 
greatly in ‘Al@uddéin's favour since his victory in the 
south, was again in command, and after eae grand muster 
lasting for fourteen days, held on the ford of the Jamna, 
he started with swift marches, reaching Kaithi deter 
twenty-one davs. They arrived in Gurgans efter another 
seventeen days, having crossed on their way lofty hills 
where huge horses looked like anta creeping on the hillside 
and elephants like particles of dust in the esun-lit 
crevice of a house, and waded through many streams, Here 
they halted for some days and received twenty-three 
elephants sent by the rajah of Tilang. After crossing 
the Tawi (Tapti), they arrived at Deogir! >) which had deen 
decorated in honour of the royal army. "They saw a city 
more fresh anc pleasant than the paradise of Shaddad. 
Every street was a garden where the money-chargers sat with 


heaps of small and large 'achus' l$) 


and gold and silver 
'tankahs', Clothes of every king, unprocurable anywhere 
from Bihar in India to Khorasan, lay in bundles in shops, 
like tulips on the hills or hyacinths in the garden. 


Fruits of the best kind, fresh ard luscious, were piled 








(1) Elliot (444. ) Xenhon. It is probably Kanhur. 
See Aiyangar, p. 198. 


(2) Or Ghurgano, Khargano EA ) etc. Frodably 
Kharagam, S.&. of Indore. (See Aiyangar, p. 101). 


(3) Cf. the ode in Kiheyat-ul-kemal (B.M. FS, 25,087. 
Kulliyat, fol. 459b.) where he praises Peogir and 
describes its amenities at length. 


(4) Khusrau mentions Achu or Achhu as a coin of southern 
India with 'fanam' in several places. 











high and every kind of equipments required by the soldiers, 4 
cotton, woollen and leathern cloths, as well as brass and 
steel armour, were kept ready.” The rajah had moreover | 
instructed his 'dalawi' or commander, to help in the eN 
eadvarce of the royal army. The Dalavi(l) held a place 
very distant from Deogir, so that "from Deogir, the city Br 
of security, to the town of devastation (Bândari), held 
by Pars Ram, the Dalavi,"!*) the army had to make five | y 
halts and to cross three big rivers, Sini, Godavari and | 
Pehnur.(3). At Bandari they heard that the two brothers, 
Bir Pandaya and Sundar Pandaya, had fallen out, and while 
the former had gone away to chastise his —— brother, 
Ball&l Deo of Dhursamndar'*) nea attacked and captured 

two cities belonging to him, but hearing of the approach 


rae 


of the royal army ha retired to his dominions. 


Kafur reached before the fortress of Dhursamandar on 


~ 
Thursday, the fifth of Shawwâl, The rajah, Ballal Deo, S 
wanted to make peace with the khan, but his ministers urged 
him to fight. "If we have to die, let us not die ie 


disgraced,” they said. But the rajah replied: "Our 
great priests of yore have thus declared that the Findus 


cannot stard before the Turks as fire cannot resist water." 





(1) From Karn, dal ə an army, means a commander-in-chief Z 
and hence the prime minister under the Hindu rulers of — 
Kysore (cf. Afyanger, p. 92). 


< 


(2) Elliot has been misled by the epithet 'Kharabanéa’, 
used by Khusrau for Bandari as opposed to Aimanabad 
(not Imanabéd) used for Peogir, and considers it to be 
@ proper name. This has led Aiyanger to make wild ae 
conjectures about the identity and position of 
Kharabdabed. (See pages 102 and 198 of his book), 
an imaginary city. 
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(3) Elliot (441. 88) Binhur. Aiyangar (p. 93 seq.) changes — 
it into Bhima. But a river of the name Pennur is ry 
given in the atlas and that I think is the river | 3 


>H 


Khusrau means. Aiyanger identifies Bandari with 
Pandharpur. (See p. 192 of his book.) 


(4) Bellala deva of Devarasamudra (Vire Ballala III.) 





He sent messengers and warted to secure peace on terms 
similar to those accepted by Luddar Deo ard Ramdeo, But 
Kafur offered him the three alternatives of lslam, tribue 
(dhimma) or death, whereupon the rajeh sent the following 
reply: “All the vealth and goods that this slave Ballal 
possesses, are at the service of the sky-sheltering thresh- 
hold and the slave Balla] als0.......++.TONOProw morn ing 
ere the lamp of the moon has set I shall preeent all I have 
to the Islamic faith keeping not a single thread with myself 
except the sone which is the indispensable emblem of ny 
broken Hindu religion." 

The malik at last accepted the presents offered by 
the rajeh. They were brought to the royal camp by several 
'basîths' (2) and consisted of huge, ‘demon-like' elephants 
and horses of various kinds, (2) and next day the rajah 
himself coming out of the fortress paid homage to the royal 


canopy. 





Kafir stayed at Dhursamunder for twelve days, sent the 
elephants to Delhi and then proceeded towards Wabar. 

Between Dhursamundar and Kábar they crossed a mountain 
"whose top touched the clouds and was bare of all 
vegetation", and where they found two passes in two 
tghatis?, (3) Talwali and Tabar, (4) They then came to a 





(1) Khusrau gives their names as Balakdeo Rayik, Fayan 
(Narayan) deo and Jitmal. (fol. €7b.) Cf. also 
Ellifot 111. 89. 


A 

(2) Those were "Bahris, who, while swimming, consiécred the 
sea a pool of water; saghchashms (crow-eyed); siyahs | 
(blacks); Ruqrag (silver-grey); Abrashes (dappled — 
greys) and ‘guigunan' which looked as if wind had been | 
made rose-coloured.....Some of them were huge like 
elephants, but so swift and active that one thought 
they could enter into an ant-hole." 


(3) ‘The manuscript has: TA 


2 LEATSA Ee aa 


(4) Sic in the MS. Elliot (111. 90) has Sarmali and Tabar. 
(See also Aiyangar p. 103). Tabar is the pass now known 
as Toppur Pass. It is difficult to identify Talmali 
or Saramali. It may be, as Aflyangar suspects, a cor- s, 
rupt form of Puramali. * 
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river and encamped in a desert, and commenced “wiping away 

the dirt of unbelief from that begrimed country with the 

water of their swords”, and despoiled a place called Mardi. (2) 
In the month of Zulqeda, Kafur started from the river 
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Kanuri in the direction of Bir Dhul. The Rai was filled 
with consternation and thought of fleeing to the sea and 
take shelter in an island, but finding that unpracticable, 
he prepared himself for resistence. "All the Hindus donned 


n aes 5. 


the armour and ate the tanbul, but they ate it only to make 
ready for a flight, for as they chewed the leaves they saw 
their mouths bleed in grief for them.....The Bir also, in 
accord with them, chewed the leaf and swallowed blood.” 

On the approach of the royal army he fled to the city of 
rami?) and, taking some provisions ani treasures, proceeded 
to Kandur ,'5) "There also his feet could find no hold, and 
so he betook himself to the forests where the elephants and 
tigers live.” A number of Wuhammadans in the rajah's if 
service came ard joined Kafur's army . Bir pul! 4) was 
occupied and though the rains now set in heavily, rafur 





(1) Afyangar (pp. 96-97) identifies Wardi with Madura. 
Khusrau says of it: ‘The impotent Hindus had named . 
their town werai, while there was no manliness (Maerdi) 
in it at all, and they dreamed idle dreams fanoying | 
themselves to be very courageous and breve.”...Wassaf 
also has the same name, 

Elliot omits this portion in hia translation of the. 
Khazain-ul-futuh. I think Amir Khusrau does) not mean 

by Nerd! the city of Madura, for later on ve find ¥ethre 
(fol. 79b.) for Madura. 


(2) The reading in the MS. (fol. 73D) is —— Further 
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on it is * (fol. 79). Fllifot has Khem, Aiyangar — 
identifies it with Kadambavanam (p. 107). pe 

4 

(3) Identified by Aiyanger with Kamanur (¥handanpurar). g 
Vide pp. 110-111 cA 

(4) A curious name. It is certainly the nare of a place E 


other than Dhur Samundar, for Fhusrau says: ."The rei 
was Bir and the city also Bir” (fol. 71 Lona ) 
and in the passage plays upon the words Dhul (which =- 
means dust in Hindi) and Duhul (a drum). Aiyangar is 
inclined to identify it with Vira Solen or 

Gangaikondeasglapuram which he describes to be the A 
capitel of Vira Pandaya. But according to Khusrau his — 
capitel was Fatan (Pattanam). See p. 166. ; 
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started in pursuit of the Raí, On the way to Kandur he 
met and scattered a detachment of his ermy, and in Kandur 
120 elephants with huge treasures fell into his hands. 

Then he proceeded towards Jalkota, but finding no trace 

of the Rai, 'who had fled to a forest where even an ant could 
not creep on account of the thick vegetation’, he ver ture’ 
to Kandur and busied himself in collecting elephants and 
gold, and obtained 260 elephants. 

He then plundered the Golden Temple! 1) "as old as the 
blasphemy of tazazin, ?) It was like a pillar of gold 
extending from the earth to the sky, scratching the eyes of 
stars, and entering the ord of the sun.....Its walls were so 
thickly studded with rubies and emeralds of sun-like 
brilliance that the onlooker saw red and yellow and the eyes 
were jaundiced at the sight of gold. The green emeralds, 
one would fancy, were like a parrot flown out of the moon's 
egg, and the bejewelled body of the idol looked as if there 
are swellings on the sun....." All thie wealth vas 
plundered, the tlingas! were destroyed anc the priests 
slain, and Kafur then proceeded to the city of Kar. In 
five days more he reached Fathre (Madura), which was the 


capital of Sundar Pandaya, the brother of the Rai (Vira 





(1) Afyangar (pp. 108-109) identifies the temple with 
Chidambaram, one of whose popular names was Ponnambalam 
or Golden Ball, Khusrau gives the nare as Ferhetpuri 
(Flliot-Brahmastpuri) which, es Afyanger surmises, may 
bde a distorted form of Brahmapuri, the sacerdotal name 
given to Chidambarer in the Saiva literature. In the 
‘Ashiqe Khusreu says of Bir (Vira) Fendaya: 


g RE ae So. — re. one: EC I 

-Bosy FIAI Die fee parader S pE Io * ge 
and then describes the idol. tC Gi DIP 
(Note that in these verses Srahmastpuri would be an 
impossidle reading.) 


(2) The denial of Iblis or ‘azaril, who refused to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of Adem. 
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Pandaya). They found the city empty. The rajah hed 
fled with his ranis, leaving only two or three elephants 
in the temple of Jagrar,'2) Kafor, infuriated, set fire 
to the temple. 

¥ith the immense booty, the malik now started back. 
The line of the captured elephants stretched three farseangs 
long, there were argi noes egl Live. wendred wna ot 
gems and gold. The return merch was commenced on the 4th 
of Dhulhijja and Delhi was reached on the 4th of Jumada II. 
711 R. The King received Kafr in a magnificent Durbar 
specially held for the occasion, The rich spoils were 






presented before the staring eyes of the courtiers and the 
victorious generals were generously rewarded. Fever before 
had such treasures been brought to Delhi, and ‘Alauddin for 3 
once again was as generous as he had been when he marched 


from Karra to the capital. The nobles ard maliks each 


$ 
J 
received four, two, one or a half ‘'man' of gold, and there d 
was general rejoicing all over the country. 


According to Baedeaoni, Amir Khusrau was also with the mali 
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ini this last great expedition of ‘Alauddin's reign. 
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Khusrau himself does not say that and it seems unlikely 


thet the poet should have accompanied the army on its long 
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ané arduous journey, when the king with his court was in 
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Delhi. Fe was now already a comparatively old man, and 
since he became a disciple of Nizamuddin Auliya he tried 
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as far as possible to shun the company of nobles and soldiers — 
and to devote himself to piety and prayer. His detailed 
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account of the campaign would, no doubdt, suggest that the 


poet possessed first-hand information about it thet he was 





(1) Probably a modification of Jeganath, as “husrau purs 
upon the word ‘nar’ (fire). See Aiyanger. 
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an actual witness of the spectacular drama that unfolded 
itself in the far-off lands of the south. But we must 
remember that Khusrau wrote his hare in-ul-futuh as 2 
state historian an‘ must have based his narrative on 
authentic official records so that he could mention all 
the details of the battles without being through the fray 
himself. 

“Alavuddin's long reign of twenty years that was now 
drawing to e close had been the most productive period of 
Khusrau'ts life. He completed his third diwan'?) ana wrote Far 
the well-known Khamsa during this period and attained that 
perfection and maturity in his poetry, which age alone can 
dmpart.4%. His fame, as he says, hed spread from city to 
city and like the sun had seized the East and the Fest,(?) 
But whether the poet was very happy and prosperous as well 
4a doubtful. He speaks of ‘Alauddin's reign as one of 
general prosperity, peace and security. "Wonderful peace 
and security,” he writes, S) "for from the ramparts of Delhi 


to the compounds of Khorasan a carpet of red satin has been 





spread with the blood of the ruddy-visaged Chinese so that 


and the mischief-mongers are fallien.....0n one side the 
mountain-like armies of the Chengiz-Khanis have been blown 
off beyond the Oxus by the furious blast of his might, and 


Pon 


on the other side the powerful rais of India, who with their 


numerous elephants used to trample the ranks of the Turks, 
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(1) Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. See infra 2 
(2) Dibache of Bakiya-i-Nekiya. (I.0. MS. 1187, fol. 320). 
(3) Yjaz-1-Khusravi. pp. 18-20. This voluminous prose 


work also Khusrau compiled during ‘Alauddir's reign. 
See infra 





have not only beer compelled to give elephants and treasures, É 
but some of them who were still truculent have been so 
orushed that their heads were thrown like oil-cans under 
elephants' feet and with the 011 of those cans?) tho 
roughness of the elephants' feet was smoothed out. In 
matters of justice and the welfare of his subjects, he has 
devised such laws as could not be imeged in the mirror of 
Alexander or beheld in the Cup of Jemshid. With his 
balanced judgment he has laid down such a principle for 
cheapening grain, which is the leaven of life's substance, 
that if for years the wandering clouds do not pour down the 
sweat of their brow, the wind does not move its fan, the. 
ruddy soil does not grow any green herbage and the hot sun 
does not ripen the crops, he can keep the multitude supplied 
with food from his royal gransries, Other requirements of 
the people, too, even if they de red sulphur?) or white 
rubies, |3? he hes rendered cheaper and more easily accessible | 
than yellow amber or red grain. Woreover, money, which is 
the elixir of desires and the most cherished of objects, has 
become so cheap on account of his heavy gifts and abundant 
charities that no one feels the strain of the high price of 
a stuff, so that prosperity and comfort prevail all over 

his dominions .....Robbars flee away from the shadow of 
wealth as shedow flees from the sun and justice is busy in 


uprooting tyranny as a lamp roots out darimess. The mighty 





(2) 1.0., dloo. Grease or oil was apparently applied to 
elephants’ feet. A commentator says thet ofl-cans 
were placed under their feet for some time till, by 
gradual absorption of 011, the harshness and roughness 
was removed, 





(2) Gugarð-1-Ahmar or Gugard-i-Hemra, the Philosopher's 
stone or elixir. 


_— 


(3) Lal-i-Seapid, something as imaginary and fabulous as the 
philosopher's stone, for a ruby cannot be white, 
although there is gne with a very light pink colour, 
called l¢l-1-piyazí (onion ruby). 


elephant has not the courage to tread haughtily in the 

path of a feeble ant ard the hungry tiger hes not the 

cheek to laugh at the unsteady gait of a lame deer,"!1) ee 
z154 Barni is rather inconsistent about this point E: 


and makes apparently contradictory statements concerning — 
the general economic conditions of the time. Thile — 
recounting, for instance, the ‘wonders! of “‘alaudain's * 


reign, he says: "The first wonderful thing was the cheap- - 
ness of grains, clothes ani other requisites of livelihood, — 
whose prices never varied in spite of droughts and famines, 

and as long — — was alive this cheapness remained — 
undisturbed ."¢2) But while speaking of the reign of Qut- 
puddin Mubarak Shah he asserts: “After a long time ‘tankeahs — 
and ‘jitels poured into purses and bags.....People got rid 
of the ill-temper, severity and mltifarious exactions of | ok 
Sultan ‘Alauddin. Gold and silver appeared in ard —— — 
the houses, streets an quarters of the city." '5) ‘Alauddin 
certainly seems to have exercise a good deal of discretion — 
in how he spent his money. Even “husrau says: "The 3 
characteristics of his sublime nature were all in accord 


with the laws of moderation. His anger was like the fire 


* ~ ary 


that cooks, not that which burns; his mercy like the wind 
that blows freely but raises no dust; his temper like 
the water that pleases but drowns not, and his generosity — ca 
like the mine that treasures wealth but does not destroy | 
ato 4) Having once consolida ted his position by an 


almost fantastically generous distribution of gold, he took N 


J 





(1) Tjaz-1-Khusrawi (Intro: pp. 18-22). 
(2) Barni Pe 339. — 


bat 


(3) Barni pp. 382-383. 
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(4) Ifaz-i-Khusrawi (Dibacha: p. 39). een 
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care not to squander his treasury ir lavish gifts. Mie “a 
officers got no fabulous remmnerations']) anā the traders 
could not hoard money by profiteering. His control over 
the financial resources of the country was as strict as it 
was complete, and although a few suffered the majority of H 
his subjects soem to have been better off than they hed deen 
in the time of his predecessors. fi 
He was almost illiterate and consequently had little 
regard for learning and scholarship, and did rot patronise 
the literary men of his time as generously as Xaikobad or SA 
Firoz Khalaji had done. Yet his refar could boast of a Fo 
greater rumber of poets, scholars and — than that found 4 
in the reign of any other king of Delhi. "The most 
wonderful thing,” says Barni, "which people beheld in his 4 
reign was the throng of great men of all nationalities, 
masters of every science and experts ir every art. The — 
capital of Delhi, dy the presence of these peerless men of ae 
extraordinary talents, had become the envy of Beghdad, the os 
rival of Cairo an the equal of Constantirople ."(2) "A ety: d 
likè Delhi!" says Khusrau, “hills around it and e river in * 
its midst! Every stone in it which you turn will disclose * 





ral 

@ pearl of poesy and from every yard of earth that you dig = 
” gri 

a fountain of ideas will spring forth, (5) Fhusrau and $- 
SEI. 

Hasan, of course, were the chief poets of the time and a 
‘Alauddin seems to have confirmed Yhusrau ir the office of $ 
(1) "The fourth wonder seer in his reign,” says Barni, : 
"was the appointment of a large number of officials on a 
small salaries." p. 340. , 


(2) Barni p. 34l. 
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(3) Dibacha of Yastul-Hayat (I.0. ¥S. 1187, fol. 55b. seq.) 
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tmushafaar' (l) conferred upon him by Firoz Fhaldji. 

According to Barri, Alauddin did not add anything to 
the annuity of ore thousand tankahs that Khusrau used to 
receive before his reign. '?) But it is apparent from 
Khusrau's poems that the king's favours to the poet were 
frequent and abundant, and thet he hed given him a village 
in reward for a poem. 

Khusreu hed, however, to make a hard struggle before 
he could persuade the sterr and astute monarch to loosen 
his purse strings. In a poem which he wrote in the 
fourth year of ‘Alauddin's reign he says addressing him: 
"The year when the Shadow of God ascended the throne, the 
first honour that my fortune bestowed on me was my 





(1) In a fragment (qita) in Ghurratul-*anel KFhusreu 
requests the king to give him this office: "O King of 
Kings! to whom the sky turned ard said: 'I em e 
slave, grateful to the universal bounty of the King’, 
what I desire from thee is the office of 'mshafdari' 
so that the amulet of my prayers become the armour for 
his royal body....." 


Colbie ner bite TS ay ver e es! 
‘ee APA bsi \° $l, PUP ULAR 


Im a poem Khusrau asks the king to give him the 
allowance fixed on him by Firoz “halfji: (B.M. 
MS, 25,087, fol. 97 seq.) 
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admission to the royal court, where I used to stand before 
the king in the proper place of ry service. One day as 
with a charming ode I sprinkled the royal carpet with 
sugar, the King of the World was pleased to corrend me to 
sit in the court. The Khan-1-"hanan' 2) was very kind to 
me on hearing that letter of victory and gave me a special 
robe of honour and five hundred silver tankahs, and the 
memory of that gift is still fresh in my sind. May God 
light the soul of the great Khan with the torch of His 
forgiveness, and may the King live beyond all reckoning of 
time to occupy the throne of happiness! I, an humble 
admirer of the King, may also get what I want. O King! 

I know that there never was a wiser king for you are a 
thorough connoisseur of skill, a good critic of verses and 
a friend of poetry. But alas! IT have fallen on such 
unlucky times that I car hardly get a decent living. If 
I do not prosper in your tine, how can I ever do so after 
you? How sad that there de a king like you and a poet like 
me be stricker with wart! The allowance which I get from 
your majesty is my right!=) and the reward of my service 
for I remain always beside the royal stirrup.....Sut as I 
want to praise you, how car I write verses without some 
reward? You canrot possibly be unaware of the generosity 
of other kings to poets, who gave away often a treasure 
for an ode. Khagani, in reward for one ode, got a 


thousard dinars for each verse ard the poet woiz21 (5) seat 





(1) 4.e. Ulugh Khan, Almas Beg, ‘Alaudain's brother who 
died soon after the conquest of Chitor. 


(2) The annuity of a thousand tankahs was granted to him 
by Jalaluddin as the pay of his office which he 
apparently retained during Alauddin's reign. 


(3) Poet-laureate of Sultan Jalaluddin Malik Shah, the 
Sal jug prince, ( .542 H.). See Daulat, Shah 57-60 Chahar 
Magale p. 155 ( Glu), Amir Miizei also held a high 
office under the king. 
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on a gold chair in Yerv. Wher Firdausi wrote his > 
Shahnameh, the king gave him an elephant-load of gold, 

and yet his miserliness has become a tale. ‘tnsuri also 
got erdless favours from Sultan Mahmud so thet all his 
furniture was of gold. That patronage which the kings 
showed to the poets has left behind everlasting panegyrics 
and an eternal fame of their generosity. Fe know when 

they lived and whet patronage they received from the kings: 
but tomorrow when we are dead and cone, what would people 
tell about us? o King of the ¥orld, for this reason charity 
to poets is imperative! If the wizards of those days were 
peerless in their age, I also, in my age, am not less than 
they were - if not more - and although ry name is not 
‘onsuri my poetry is in no way inferior to his. He quaffed 
the cup of gold by his skill in poetry: I also hope to do 
the same by the grace of your majesty. If your royal | 
patronage aids me I can transcerd him in poetry, for grass 5 
grows only with rain and poetry with the generosity of 


kings a 


O you who cure the disease of expectation 

reward me ir proportion to the excellence of my poetry! 

Today there is many a slave around you busy day and night 

in your service and one of the humblest am I. When a 

hundred years have passed from now, the world will be 

another world, and the people who will read the praises of 

the king will know the worth of my service. You shall 

remain while I shall be no more: I shall be gone but my 
service shall endure.....0ne day your majesty was pleased vl 


to be kind to your slave, and you said to me: 'O admirer 





(1) 


* vt 


183 
4s 


of our kingdom, be happy that you have been exalted dy 


our rule and have been favoured by us. ‘Ye shall give — 
you so many treasures that you shall be free from all — 
concern and care.’ With that fair promise, this humble +3 


slave has been content till now. Four years have elapsed 
since - may your glory last for a hundred years - end so r 
reriråd you of that promise, for perchance you have BY 
forgotten it, although I know that a promise from one like | 
you cannot but be fulfilled, Through your grace hundreds 


of your slaves have soared to the skies - let me be one 


t a 


of those slaves."!1) l S 
‘Alauddin, it would seem, insiste? on the poet 7, 

attending the court regularly and discharging the duties 

that his office entailed upon hin. This was, however, not a 


very agreeable to “‘husrau, who had under the previous 


= 


patrons been allowed to live a life of comparative freedom - 
and ease, preser.ting himself only at the pleasant wine- 
parties where poets and musicians gathered and sang. In 
another long poem addressed to the king he says: 

"If day and nicht I attend not the court of your 
majesty to perform my humble services, it vatters little, 
for wher a hundred crowned heads bow before you daily you 
can easily forgive the absence of a beggar. I say that 
not because I know not how to serve, for I can be at your 
service day and night, morring and evening: I can display 
the magic of my poetry in the assembly and can play with 





(1) This mesnevi begins on fol. 815b. (I.0. MS. 1187) and 
is entitled an ‘ard-i-hal' or application addressed 


to the great Khaqan. E ie obo i dhe Bags 
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the sword at the time of battle, ani even if arrows and 


w 
hs 


spears rein from the moon! l) I would not turn away from 


ye ah 


your august saddle-strap. But I have to string pearls 
and to say subtle things with a fresh imagination. tows 
I turn to the flowing spring and now I betake myself to a | Be 
green meadow, and before I can find a pearl worthy of your 
ear all my blood has to boil like a river. Even if that 
pearl is not worthy of you, it suits the ear of your DA 
slave, and I keep away from the circle of your service Ez, 
lest my pearl be lost in the crowd. if 1 stand before ig 
you day and night how can my mind produce poetry? Fithout —— 
thought surely ny poetry will be but frivolous and : i 
cursory.....After stressing the importance of poetry and | * 
of the service rendered to kings by poets, he mentions how 
the former kings rewarded poets, how Rudagi got a ‘rant of Se 
gold for every fine verse end how Khaqgari hed screens of ; E 


'aksûn; (2? carpeta of satin, (5) pearl-studded musical j 


Sey 


instruments and wine-flagons, (4) and Greek and Chinese slaves 
that served him with gold plates and ruby dishes. (5) Ee 
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then says: "I have rot cast my lot in poetry! ®) to secure 
favours from the king, for I am not of those greedy persons 
who lose their honour in their covetcusres:s, Whether ny 


reward be large or small, I am happy, and shall be content 


ad 


even if it is neither small nor large. If by your grace 





(1) 1.0. from the sky. 
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(2) A silk stuff of black colour. 
(3) Atlas. 
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(4) Tho original has Sesha-i-Nishat, “the implements of 
pleasure". 


(5) Evidently an exaggeration, V W OD yO 9 PI 
A ‘tas’ of —— — is not 80 easy to possess. 
EI FS 5 CJ Sil Gey) ` 

(6) fie RUD: MOI C Am Literally 


"I have not led my horse to that alley, etc." 





you lift me up, my poetry shall rise to the skies, but if 
you never think of me - well what doses a king care if a 
beggar dies. I am content with my poverty end humble 
solitude: my trust is in God who will give me my bresd..... 
But it is a pity that the whole world is so happy and a 

poet like me should starve thus .{2) I am like a bird who 
has just learnt to sing and its tongue has beer tied and 

its throat sewn up. The wealth of poetry that I scatter 
about is certainly incommensurate with my wages, and yet 
how many bright pearls still lie concealed in my mind. Haé 





I been born in Rayy or in Rum! 2) even my thorny bushes would P 
have appeared like soft wax trees, ani every one heering my 
poetry would have been eager to see me saying to himself: 
My God! how does that wizard look who has taken such 
troudle in producing this magical poetry! But now even my | 
flowers produce only vinegar, (8) ark and unpleasant of snell. 
A pearl is precious for every finger cannot reach it, while 
water that is the essence of life is cheap on account of its 
abundance. O mighty Xing! do not blame ze thus, (4) for 

in my ert I have no peer and even if my service to you is 
not worthy of securing your patronage, during the few months 
that I have passed in your presence I have laid before you | 
such treasures that Khidr will continue giving you the 


water of immortality as long as the dark colour of letters 


remains. When a poet wets the point of his pen he performs 3 
| 





(1) Literally "such a livelihood for a poet like me!" 
ih? Gt Lanor g + 6 Sole bog Y2 
(2) A very favourite combination with Khusrav. Curiously 4 


enough Elliot almost invariably nmisreads the names as 5 
Rail and Ram. See, for instance, 111. 556, etc. à 





A i 
(3) halla Khis. Khalla is apparently used here for s 
Khall =- date-juice or sour dates. | 
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(4) This shows thet the king reprimanded him for his 
absence from court. 








the service of two hundred years in one moment. Do not 
think lightly of poets' work, for each of their sweet words 
spells a life. Of what value is the pure gold to you 
when after your death it would no longer be of any service? 4 
You should buy an eternel life with gold so that your 4 
renown may always live....."(2) a 
Yhusreu complains elsewhere also of this compulsion | 
to attend the court which, as he says, left him no time for 
ettending to his art. In a characteristically outspoken 
and frank paseage at the conclusion of his mesnevi wa inun- . 
o-Leyla, he compares his lot to that of Fisami who hed, he ` 
asserts, no other occupetion except writing poetry. "But 
poor I,” he continues, "needy ard confused, have always my 
brain boiling like a cauldron. All night till day-bdreak i 
and from morn till eve I find no respite from my worries. 
For the sake of my selfish spirit!2) I have to stand on my 
feet before a man like myself. As long as my blood À 
mounts not from my foot to my head no ore washes my hands : 
with his water. The wages which they give me they think 
to be a favour and all my labour is ignored, as an ass, who 
carries loads of fodder in a sad plight 1s given some oats 
with a bad grace.” (3) 
But if “husrau suffered some slight inconvenience and 
hardship during ‘Alaudtin's reigr, he coul bear it more E 
calmly and philosophically and with greater patience and 3 





(2) Literally ‘the key to renown may not be lost’. 
The poem, in mesnevi form, begins: 
on fol. 8170 (I.0, MS. 1187) and opens with a 
Gescription of ‘Alauddin's exploits, KXhusreu calls it 


his Shahnameh. — i Sty By) 
(2) Nafe-i-Khud-rai. 
(3) Na jnun-o-Leyla (Wawalkishore p. 64). Hands are 


washed before meals. The poet mears that no one 
_ invites him to dine. 
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resignation for he had now entered upor a new phase in his 
life. In the year 71 he became a Gisciple of the famous 
saint of Delhi, Wigzamdd in Auliya, whom he had known fron 
his early youth‘?) and for whom he had always had a great 
regard, an thus started his career as a full-fledged sufi. 
Mohammad ibn Ahmed ibn Ali al-Bokhari Fizamuddin Auliya, 
one of the most prominent and revered saints of the 
Chishtiya sect and known by the title of Sultan-ul-Auliye 
(the Sultan of saints), was a native of Badaon where he was 
born in the year 634 H. His grandfather Ehwa ja ‘Ali had 
migrated from Bokhara(?) to India where he first settled at 
Lahore and later at Badeaon, so that the sheikh, like his 
favourite disciple, Khusrau, was of a Turkish origin. Fis 
father died when he was only five years old and thence- 
forward he was left to the care of his mother Bibi Zuleykha, 
@ pious and virtuous lady from whom he imbibed his great 
love for things spiritual. Mother and son soon after moved 
from Badaon to Delhi and settled down in poor lodgings 
beneath a mosque leading a life of great indigence and 
hardship. Nizaruddin, however, did not neglect his early 
studies and becoming a pupil of Shamsudd in Khwariemt, a 
great scholar of the day who was later appointed to the 


high post of a minister by Balban,'5) ne acquired considerable 





(1) According to some biographers, *husrau became a disciple 


of the Sheikh when he was only eight years of age. 
This 6s not correct, but he knew the Sheikh from an 


early age, as © latter had stayed for some tire in the 


house of Rawat-Ard, the grandfather of the poet. (Cf. 
Prof. Habib, p. 37.) 


(2) Firishte gives his father's name as Ahmed b. Daniyal 
and says that he came from Glagnin. But see Amir 


Khurd's ‘Akhbér-vl-Akhyar.' 

(3) He received the title of Shemsul-Mmlk. A contemporary 
poot aaya; toils exe Ea dop oy * 
Amir Khurd makes no mention of Kamaluddin Zahid who is 


said by some authorities to have been a teacher of 
Rigzamuddin Auloye. (See Prof. Habib, p. 27.) 
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proficiency in esoteric and exoteric!?) sciences before 
the age of twelve. One of his neighbours was Najibuddin 
al-Yutawakkil, the brother of Sheikh Fariduddin of 
A jodhan'! ®) and Kizarmddin often frequented his house. 
There came to al-¥utawakkil's house one day a gawwal, Abu 
Bakr, by name, from Multan who had visited on his way to 
Delhi the monastery of Sheikh Parid, and who related all he 
had seen there. The young sufi listened with rapt 
attention and was so impressed by the account of “hwaja 
Farid's piety and saintliness that he at once made up his 

& mind to go to Ajodhan and become a disciple of the saint.'>) 

Nizamuddin remained with Khwaja Faria for several years 

and served his master with great zeal and devotion, thereby 
wirning his special favour, so that when he had completed 


his training the master gave him a robe and a carpet with 





his blessings and sent him to Delhi. Delhi, as the capital 
of Hindustan, had become a haunt of men of all classes and 
types and was not free of those vices and crimes which crop 
e up in big cities. Nizamuddin hesitated a long time before 
he finally decided tosettle in that city. It was, he thought, 
noble to live the Mfo of a hermit and recluse away from the 





noise and bustle of cities - away from temptation end vice, 

but it was nobler to live with the people and for the people, 
to remain pure and unsullied in an atmosphere corrupt with : 
sin and to strivo to lead the erring souls to truth anå 5i 





(1) zehiriyya and Batiniyya: 


(2) The modern Pak-Pattan in the Punjab. / 


AN 
(3) Khwaje Ferid Ganjishakar wag the disciple and successor 

of Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, a contemporary of j 
Iitutmish, and the second head of the Chishtiya sect in 
India, the first being Khwaja wdinuddin of Ajmer. The 
originator of the sect is said to be Khwaja Abu Ahmed 
Addal of Chisht. (Vide Castes and Tribes of the 

| Punjab (V.I. p. 519 seq.); cf. also Firishta II. 375. 
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virtue by the light of his own piety. Re selected for his 
abode a spot about miles from the city in a village 
called Ghiyaspur'?) and his master, Khwaja Farid, before his | 





Geath, appointed him his successor in preference to his own 
(2) 


sons. The first few years of his career as a teacher and 
guide passed in great poverty, but soon his fame spread far d 
and near, In the reign of ‘Alauddin his disciples numbered __ 
thousands, and his monastery wes always crowded with 4 
darweshes who found food and shelter there. Barni, writing 
of this period, says: The Sheikh-ul-Islam, Nizamuddin, hed : 
opened wide the door of a universal disciplehood and bestowed — 
Todes and forgiveness on the sinners admitting them to his 
tutelage. To the elite, as well as to the multitude, to 
the rich, the poor, the nobles, the paupers, the scholarly, 
the ignorant, the gentle, the rough, the citizens, the 
peasants, the warriors, the freemen and the slaves, he gave 
the four-cornered cap, the ‘miswak' of purification with 

his blessinga.....-All people, believing in him, tried to 
emulate him in devotion and virtue. Fen and women, young 
and old, low and mean, servants and slaves, and even small 
boys had begun to offer their prayers reguiarly.....R8ich and 
benevolent persons hed constructed in several pleasant 

spots between the city and Ghiyaspur terraces with thatched 
roofs an had wells dug there. The terraces were supplied 
with large jars full of water, clay Jugs ‘>? and mats, and 





(1) Kaiķobad built his New Palace near this plece (at 
Kiloghari) and a city sprung up there. But Aguada 
again shifted his residence from Kiloghari to Siri. 


/ 
i 
(2) A split, however, occurred, and while Wizamuddin was 
in Delhi, Khwaja Ferid's nephew, ‘Alauddin Sabir, founded 
a rival order (Sabdiriya) at Piran Kalyear. (See Castes 
and Tribes of the Pun jab. ) 


(3) Aftaba (Hind: lota) a vessel with a curved spout. 
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keepers ard reciters were posted there so that people coming 
from or going to the monastery of the Sheikh may not be 
inconvenienced in making their ablutions at prayer times. 

In each of these terraces one saw crowds of people offering 
prayers. Perpetration or talk of crime had declined among 
the people, and they talked mostly of religious things‘!).... 
So far had the spirit of piety and devotion progressed that 
even in the royal palace several nobles, ‘silahdars, scribes, 
soldiers and slaves who had become disciples of the Sheikh 
performed the ‘chasht* and '4shraqt l?) prayers and fasted on 
tayyam-i-baia' (5) and the tenth cf Muharrar. There was no 
quarter in the city where after twenty Gays or a month 

there was no gathering of the pious listening to sufistic 
music and weeping in ecetasy.....Sulten Alauddin himself, 
with all his family, had great faith in the sheikh'*) ana 
the hearts of all classes of people were inclined towards 
virtue and piety. Never did the name of wine and women, 
crime and sin, gambling or other vile practices, profane 

the lips of people during the latter portion of Alauddin's 
reign. Yost of the students, nobles and great men who 
attended upon the Sheikh were seer to be busy in the study 
of books on Sufism or the Islamic law. Books like 
Thya-ul-Ulu=, ites translation, ‘awarif, Kashful-¥ah jub, 
Quewat-ul-Qulveb, the commentary of Taarruf, Risala-1- 
Qushairi, Mirsad-ul-Tbed, Kaktubat of ‘Ayn-vl-Qudet, Lawayih 





(1) I merely paraphrase here omitting several words. 
(2) Chasht or tehajjud: prayers in the last part of the 
night before the 'fajr' or morning prayers. Ishraq 
is the prayer after the morning prayers. Both of 
them are optional and performed only by the very devout. 
(3) The 13th, 14th and 15th of every month. 


(4) See infra. 
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Fuad of Amir Hasan found eager purchasers, and people 


>. De 


generally inquired at the booksellers’ for books on 
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Sufism and divinity(?) Ho turban was seen without a 


wiv 


‘miswak? (2) or com> hanging from it, and leather jugs an 


— 


basins had become Gear owing to large murbers of Sufi 


buyera....."(5) 


i (Dees S Ta 


Wizamuddin Auliya, a man of singular piety and 
learning, who never married and never disgraced the mantle 


of Khwaja Qutub that had descended on his shoulders after 


fi... y 
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the death of Khwaja Farid, was not a dry ascetic. His 

Gays passed in fasting, prayers and teaching an) his nighte 
in long vigils with only brief snatches of sleep. When 
his @isciples met him in the morning they found his face lit 
up with a strange ecstatic glow and his eyes tinged with a 


soft pink, so that Khusrau is once said to have addressed 


t : .ʻ. Í e 
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him with the following well-known verse: "You look 


digg es 


sleepless and tired, in whose embrace did you pass the 
night, for your drowsy eyea have still traces of tipsi- 


ness?" (4) 


Yet he was of a pleasant and genial nature, 
loved to meet and talk with people of all classes, possessed 


a refined taste for poetry! 5) and was extrenely fond of 


> th — —— 





(1) Haqaiq, literally 'Truths'. 


(2) Tooth-brush. A twig of some tree like Temarisk, used 
as a tooth-brush. 


(3) Darweshes carry about these things with them in their 
wanderings as they are light end portable. Berni p.343 
seq. * es 

ta) ys ÉR EAS ai Ss led nba 


1 
This is the usual reading. Cf., however, I.0. ¥8.1187. _ 
fol. 571, in the għazel beg: Uy eo VoL | 


A 
Wherg the reading of the firat line is Shabina and 
Shabana, both mean the same thing, viz: anything kept 
over-night; nocturnal; tipsy and drowsy, after a 
night of revelry. 
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(5) He could himself compose a line or two. See infra 
for his verses in praise of Khusrau. 
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music. On the fifth of Muharram annually the ‘urs of 
Khwaja Farid was celebrated at his monastery and people 
cane from far and near to listen to the songs of the * 
skilled qawwals that enlivened the assembly. Eis dteciples: = 
danced in rapture on hearing the ghezels of Khusrau, Nasen 
and séaí that were recited to the accompaniment of drums or 
timbriis.'2) Such a man could not but appreciate the 
talents of the poet, and so it was with real effection and 
genuine pleasure that the saint received FKhusrau when he 
called upon him to enrol himself in the growing throng of s 
his disoiples. FA Turk has come to see us," he said to his 
servant, "show him in." "Welcome and greetings!" he said 
to Khusrau as the latter entered, and showed him great 
favour bestoving upon him a *baranit (upper coat 7?) and a 
four-cornered oap ( Cp \po¥ ja 6?) 

The saint soon —— ——— strong liking for Khusrauw. 
He gave him the title of Turkullah and is said to have 
remarked: “I hope on the Day of Judgment to be expunged of 





a11 blame by the fire that burns in the heart of this 
turk."'5) great attachment grew up between master and 





: ge > 7 
mya saya: u fords sop i Sbeblel or Bb 
diey ya a } olay alah xi i 


On p. 80 of Afzal-ul-Fawaid, see a description of one 
of these urses. 


(2) Afzal-ul-fawaid. 


pupil and Khusreu was one of the most regular attendants pi 
at the monastery. Other disciples sought Khusrau's aid = 
| 

to obtain favoure from the saint, and Khusreu was always y 
c] 

(1) Sims or listening to music is permissible among the A 
Sufis of the Chishtiya sect, dut mazamir or musical a 
instruments, particularly of the flute type, are ; 
banned. For a characteristic statement about the A 
legality of Sima, seo Tarikh-i-Firog Shahi, Bid. Ind. E 
Fasc. I., p. 85, where Jamaluddin Hânswi, a _ ad 
contemporary of Khusrau and a disciple of Nizamuddin, 3 


(3) See Daulat Shah, p. 239; Firishte V. 2, p. 402 seq. 
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ready to help then. Fo was still a courtier and so formed 
a link between the king, princes and nobles on one side 
and his pious master in hie retreat at Ghiyaspur on the 
other, narrating to the Sheikh all the latest developments 
at the court, for although he never meddled in political 
affairs, Wizamuddin could not but have a keen interest in 
them, wany of the nobles were his disciples, and Khizr 
Khan himself had entered their ranks. (1) The king, too, 
in spite of all his scepticism and want of interest in 
things religious or spiritual, had great esteem for hin 

bad and songht his moral aid in times of political and military 
stress, ‘2) 

vany stories are told about Xhusrau and his master. 

It 1s said that the poet saw Khidr in a dream and asked 
him for a rop of his salyva that could impart wonderful 
sweetness and eloquence to his poetry and warrant him an 
eternal fame. "That gift,” replied Khir, "I have already 
bestowed on saad.” The poet much dejected wert to his 

è teacher and related the occurrence, whereupon the saint 
âroppeð into his mouth his own salyva which turned out to 
be as efficacious and potent as that of the old man, Xhidr. 
According to another and a more acceptable version, the 


saint took out from under his bedistead a dish full of sweets — 








(1) Khizr Xhan was the heir-apparent, Khusrau, alluding 
to this,says: "Xhidr grasped his (the saint's) hand 
and Khiząr Khan his feet." 1960 G 709 23f tt 


According to Firishta, the monastery, in which the 
saint lies buried, was built dy this prince. 


(2) See Firishta, V, 2, p. 391 seq. Qaerabeg, the great 
favourite of ‘Alauddin, who was a disciple of the 
saint, was once aske by ‘Alauddin to take to the ,, 
Sheikh two lacs of Tangahs from hig. When ¥alik Kafur 
was on an expetition in Deccan, ‘Alauddin received no 

e news from him for a long time and sent Qarébeg and Qasi 
Wughithuddin to Nizamuddin Auliya requesting him to use 
his spiritual powers in lifting the veil that hung upon 
the fate of the Islamic army. See Barni p. 330. 
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and scattered it over the poet's head, so that a sweetness, 
strange and supernatural, crept into his poetry. : 
Be it as it may, the fact is that, although the poet 
had achieved the highest perfection in his poetry long 
vefore he became a disciple of the saint, his association 
with him gave it a new strength and vigour, imparte4 to it 
that fire and glow which are almost divine and which bring 
a poet very close to the level of a prophet, Henceforth 


his heart was set on things beyond sordid worldly intrigues 


and ambitions, and, although he still continued to sing the 


praises of princes, all his serious thoughts dwelt in the 
realm of spiritual blisa and ecstasy. "Happy the hour,” 
he sings, “when with a firm belief I grasped the hand of 
that hand-grasper, for the hand of that king becoming a 
boat laid open to me the nine oceans (of connoissance). 
From him I found the salyva that has given such a lustre 
and freshness to my poetry. 2) Even Khidr seoks the sweet 
water that I heave got from him and that keeps me alive, 

If I drop two drops of this water into my ink-pot, they will 
be like the water of life in the dark well, and when one 

of those drops I take out with my pen I would make a river 
flow abroad, These verses are like oceans, yet they 
cannot sircumvert the virtues of my teacher, and I can 
scarcely raise my head for shame at offering to him only 


what I have got from him.7(2) 





LA 





05, * a. eap] +t e o 
(1) It 4s probably this verse TEE Les WG) 7 y 
that has given birth to the story narrated above. 
Fhusrau, of course, is speaking metaphorically here. 
The verses ocqur in Nuh Sipihr (Introduction in 
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Nothing cen exceed the poet's enthusiasm and 
admiration for his 'pirt, All his works, since the time 
he became his disciple, are preceded by his praises, (2) 
with usual exaggerations: "The noble and exalted Sheikh,” 
he says, "to whose far-reaching sight the treasures of the 
two worlds are dut like an atom as comrered with the 
precious treasure of poverty! He who becomes his disciple 
is dragged out of the mire of self ( ) as a cup is 
drawn from the wine (pitcher). He whose tongue is trained 
by him, has a sword that splits open the pen of fate, and 
every sick person for whom he prays is spared affectionately 
by death.....The world that is a hell full of fire is like 
the knife of Ishmael for his disciples." (=) 

The saint, too, on his side had the highest regard for 
the great poet who in spite of his constant association 
with nobles and princes was at heart as pure and virtuous 
a darwesh as any of his other disciples. Khusrau's ready 
humour, his lively nature and his versatile genius made him 
a pleasant companion. "I get tired of every one," the 
saint once said to Fhusrau, “but I never get tired of 
you." (3) 
admiration of his pupil: 


He once composed the following quatrain in 


"Khusrau, like whom few men have written poetry or 
prose, is certainly the king of poesy's realm. Fe is our 
Khusrau, not Nasir Khusrau, and God himseif is the helper 





(1) See Kastul-Hgyat; Ghurretul Kemal 
Baqiya-i-Naqiya (fol. 336b., 1187, a long oge entitled 
Subhat-ul-Awrad and beg: 7 /v =~), PET eee 
Wihayat-ul-Kemal (B.¥. ¥S.'35,807, Pol. 4420, the 
preface, and fol. 446b, the ode entitled «+ Wist ). 


(2) Niháyat (quoted above). The knife became blunt as 
Abraham tried to slaughter his son Ishmael with it. 


(3) Haft Iqlim of amin Rasi (I.0. MS. under Dejhi - 
Khusrau) on the authority of Afzal-ul-Fawaid. 











of our Fhusrau."!?) 

then Khusrau presented to the Sheikh part of the ¥S. 
of his work Afzel-ul-Fawaia, (2) the Sheikh took the leaves 
in his hands and studied them, saying frequently: "You 
have written well and have nemed well.” He corrected 
the manuscript here and there and then turning to those 
around him he said: "It is really creditable for Khusrau 
to write down so many observations for he is always plunged 
from head to foot in the ocean of ideas. But God has 
leavened all the organs of Khusrau's body with wisdom and 
learning for he swims all day long in the sea of ideas and 
brings out e hundred thousand pearls.” “Whereupon,” says 
Khusrau, “I rose from my place and bowed to the ground, 
saying: ‘All these ideas which come to my mind are due to 
the blessing of your grace and power, for you train me with 
your auspicious guidance, God be praised for that.' 

The Khwajah then gave me his special robe and cap."'5) 

The Sheikh's kindness and affection were a source of 
great strength for the poet in his old age, and helped hin 
to bear with patience the sorrows and bereaverents that 
often beset the declining years of man, and of which Khusrau 
had his full share, In 698 H. he lost his beloved mother 
and his younger brother, Qutlugh, in the short space of a 





(1) Ibia. Y 6 Sp GY 


Wasir Khusreu is, of course, the well-known writer, 
the author of the Safarnameh, See Browne: Lit: 
Hist II. 218 seq. 


(2) Literally 'the best of observations or morals', a 
collection of the sayings of the saint., Amir Hasan 
wrote a similar book which he named Fawaid-ul-Fuad. 


(3) Afzal-ul-Fawaid, p. 110 seq. . Khusrau presented the 
book on the 27th of Jumad-ul-Akhir, 716 F (7). The 
cap had four corners and was known as kuleh-i-chaher 
tarki or 'taqiya-i-chahaN khanehdér'. ‘The four 
corners symbolised the law ( <= ), the path ( 2+ ), 
gnosticism (77 ) and verity or truth ( 42 ).” See 
Afsal-~il-fawaid, p. 1 seq. g 
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week and was almost overwhelmed by his grief. The love 

of his mother and her affectionate solicitude for her son 
were as great as those of her son for her, She had been 
all in all to Khusrau ever since he was left an orphan of : 
seven by his father and her motherly advice was always s 
sought end obeyed dy him. In the touching verses, at the 5 
close of his poem, Me jnun-o-Leyle, he says: "Thou hast 


* 


gone and strength has left my body; I succumb for the support 
is gone.....when thy lips could talk, thy advice led me tọ my 
welfare; but today the bond of love is sundered - and yet ai 
thy silence guides zo, for if I pay heed and remain sensible Ja 
I can still hear thy voice, ”(1) 

“eanwhile his patron, ‘Alauddin, the "second ålexandar” 
was also fast approaching his end. He contracted a 
disease '2) that confined him to his bed. Misfortunes 
seemed to have conspired to make his last days bitter. X 
His sens became truculent and refractory, and hia wives were 


always busy in arranging marriages of his numerous progeny 


end giving big feasts, while the king lay ignored and 


“ 
ss 


forgotten. Alp Khan, his brother-in-law, the governor of E 
Gujrat, and Yalik Kafur were hatching their own designs 
and plans and nobody seemed to have any sympathy for him, (35) — 
Tne rivalry between Alp Khan and Kafur ended in the mrder | 
of the former and the exile of Khizr Xhan to Amroha that in 
their turn led to a terrible rising in Gujrat. Khizr Khan 





(1) The whole passage addressed to his dead mother and 
brother is a fine specimen of Khusrau's simple and 
touching style that he often employed in his elegies. 
See Majnin-o-Leyla (Fawalkishore 1880, p. 60 seq.) 
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(2) According to several historiansa it was dropsy. 
(3) See Barni, p. 368. 
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hed vowed to visit the tombs of various saints if his 4 
father recovered and hearing of an improvement in his $ 
condition he started on his pilgrimage and at the end of i 
it came to Delhi without the king's permission. l? k 
Kafur at once took advantage of this act of insubordina- 3 

tion to secure an crder from the king disinheriting Khizr 4 
Xhan in favour of a younger son, Shihabuddin, and exiling 3 
him to the fortress of Gwaliyar. "God be exalted!” says : 
4 


Fhusrau, "I know not what his (Alauddin's) heart was like, 
that such a pearl wae to him but as dust. Such an ocean- > 
like drop that hed trickled from him, he cast away like a 
drop of sweat from the brow. His patience was so wonderful 
that he did not lose heart as his life departed. His 
beloved son was disappearing from his eye, but he kept his 


4 

4 

o 

5 

t 

4 

tears back, (2) “alaudd in died soon after, 3) His end was = 

hastened probably dy poison administered to him by Malik l 

: 

Kafur, (4) who now became the virtual ruler of the vast j 

i 

kingdom of ‘Alauddin having constituted himself the guardian __ 
of the infant prince, Shihabuddin. 

Almost the first act of Kafur after Alauddin's death 


was his brutal treatment of FEhigr Khan, 





(1) Khuspay describes all these events in his Khizar Khan-o- | 
Duwalrani. According to him, Fhisr rhan suffered these — 
misfortunes for slighting his pir Nizamuddin Aliya. He 
went to visit/a sanctuary in Hatnapur, but 414 not visit — 
his monastery. Se had, moreover, he adds, erred from { 
the path of virtue and had become pleasure loving and 
profligate, so that thousanda of tempting beauties = 
accompanied Him even on his pilgrimage. ES 
(See I.0. WS./1187; fol. 670 seq.) $ me: 


“Bonu nyse tw. Wa sy Lee "ob goa 4 
} sd I OWN 3 

(2) ‘ashiqa (1.6, ES. 1187, fol. 676). 
(3) Khusraeu gives the date as the 7th of Shawwal, 718 H. 


(4) See Barni. The fact that Nhusran calls him Shah-1-Shahid | 
(the martyr-Shah) would alò suggest thet Alauddin was | 
actually murdered. (See * Sipihr. IVth, fol. 68, I.0. 
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He had bound himself by the most sacred oaths defore 
his master not to harm the disinherited and unforturate 
prince(!) put hardly had the king's coffin been lowered 
into the grave when he threw all promises to the wina!2) 
and despatched a slave, Sunbul by name, to Gwaliyur with 
instructions to blind Khisr Khan. This was accomplished 
and Khizr Khan was thus rendered incapable of any ambitious 
Gesigns on the throne of his father. chads Khan and Parid 
Khan, two other sons of the late king, were also blinded 
and the mother of Khizr Khan was robbed of all her 
possessions end confined in a solitary dwelling. 

Wubareak Khan, another prince, alone had escaped the 
terrible needle and to him also Xafur now turned his 
attention. But luckily before he could harm him he was 
himself killed by some of his most trusted servants who 
overpowered him in his bedroom in the palace of Hazar- 
sutun'5) where he had enjoyed a short sway of about a 
month. "People watched from a distance,” says “husrau, 

the spring of sedition'*) for they beheld eunuchs like 
Kafur and Sunbul holding court.....but the prayers of the 
afflicted have an effect. The world made out of the 
sighe of the oppressed a sword and flung his ominous heed 


off his inauspicious shoulders,°(5) 





(1) ee to Xhusreu he swore by God, the Koran, the 
a the eae as well as Red salt and sword, 
— e °’ ash rye (I. 0O., NS e 1197, foi. 676). 


(2) Khusgau caged Pir OTS hacen, Via 


(shiga: fol. 134 seq. of 1.0. MS. No. 1215), 
The epithet Wehd i-Fush would also show that Kafur 
killed Alauddin. 


(3) Thousand-pillers. 

(4) — — i.e. the outburst of sedition. 

(8) bash iqa (1.0, XS. 1215, fol. 135 seq.) Khusrau 
Gescribdes Kafur's death as a vengeance brought about 


by Nizamaddin's spiritual powers, whose disciple 
(although somewhat errant) Fhigsr "hen was, 
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Nubárak Khan, a youth of twenty, now occupied the throne ia 


of Delhi with the title of Qutbuddin. He was proclaized — 
king on the 24th of Nuharram, 716 H. amid universal rejoic- a 
ing.) Feople welcomed him with great enthusiasm after 
the stern rule of Alauddin ané the cruel actions of his 
Rarbek, Valik Kafur. Once more they beheld a youthful, <N 


generous and pleasant monarch like Kaikobâd on the throne, 


and strove to compensate for the long years of forced `; 

abstinence and piety. "Handsome, young musicians flocked to 
the city. The price of e young slave or a beautiful slavo- ee 
girl reached as high as 500, 1,000 or even 2,000 tankahs, Ss 
ard although Qutbudd in kept in force Alauddin's decree of oy 
prohibition, every house was converted into a tavern on A 
account of lack of vigilance and absence of fear, and wine a 
began to be brought to the city from villages under ea Ec: 


hundred pretexts and guises.” ‘*) 

The new king, however, began his career with an 
ambitious campaign in the Deccan. Full of youthful vigour ae 
“he wanted now to betake himself to Ghaznín and to place 
his spear among the enemies of faith, to render the world 
as narrow as the crease of a cloak for the Chinese of 
Cathay, and now he wished that, in accora with the desires — 
of his friends, he should destroy the rais of Hindustan, “og 
should surprise the masters of elephants and oapture a | 
thousance clouds with a drop." (3) He consequently marched 
out from the capital with a large army and, halting for 
some time at Talpat, arrived in Deogir, which city assumed 





| ** 

(1) Nuh Sipihr (I.0. KS. No. fol 15). Cf. Barni, — 

p. 581, who givea the year as 717. | * 

(2) Barni, p. 584. n 
(3) Fuh Sipihr (1.9. ¥S. Eo. fol. 15 seq.) The clouds 

are elephants and the ĉrop of water the point of the — 

lance or spear. | — 9 — 





since then, though only for a short period, the name l 
of Qutbâbáa, |?) : 
Raghu, the naib of namaeo, 2? was the only Hindu 
chieftain who offered resistance to the royal army. He 
retreated to the hills dut was hunted out and forced to 
fight. A large number of his followers were killed, but 
Raghu escaped and concealed himself in an inaccessible cave. 
The king then sent XKhusrau Khan, a Hinéu convert of a * 
low caste, ‘>) who, like ¥Yalik Kafur of old, had won the 
royal favour more by his beauty an? charm than by con- 4 
spicuous ebility, against the country of Tilang. Rudra 3 
eva (Laddar deo) had apparently thrown off the yoke placed | 
on his shoulders by Kafur and when the Khan approeched 
Arangal he prepared to meet hin. He hat five thousand 
horsemen and an infantry ‘more numerous than the thorns of 
the desert’, The musicians in the fortress seang war-like 
songs and the Brahmins prayed. "But," says Fhusrau, 
"although the Hindus can fight bravely against one another, 
they cannot fight the Turks, just as two cocks can wage a 
grim and angry struggle but scurry awey at the approach of a 





(1) No historian, strangely enough, hes noticed this name. 
But EKhusrau says clearly in his ode in praise of 
Deogir written in the reign of Mubarak Shah (Nihdyat-ul- 
Kamal: B.M. HS. No. 25,807, fol. 459b, seq.) — 

bol fb — CY el oe E EEA RADA 
Seo also Thomas' Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
(pp. 179 and 180) where a gold coin of ¥Yubarak Shah's 
reign is deseribed. The coin 3 k in 718 bears the 
legend -ILT eb alas 2 EOI 
Thoas supposes Kotbabad to be el part of the city 
of Delhi, but it is certain that the coin was struck at 
Deogir, then called Cutbédad, which was a place of 
mintage in the time of Cutbuddin's predecessors as well 
as his successors. 


(2) The narrative has Rai Ram, but the poet evidently means 
Rameo of PDeogir who was now dead, The naid or 
minister is said to have hed high ambitions of driving 
out the wohammadans from the south and establishing a 
Bindu raj. 


(3) He was a Parwer 1 of Gujrat. 


3. Da TA 











faleon...-.-In fact it has been the tradition since oldest 
times in the world that the Hindus should always fall a 
prey to the Turks.” 

After preliminary skirmishes in one of which Qutlugh, 
házi Kamil end Timur, the governor of Chanderi, routed 
Kunés, a powerful warrior and killed Devra Mehta with many 
a ‘sawant and rane, the royal army drove in the Hindus to 
the immer rampert and set fire to one of its gates, and 
"the fire-worshippers of Rudra began killing their god on 
every side." (2) 

Laddar deo was soon closely besieged and the Khan had 
made all arrangements for storming the fortress, ‘>) when he 
sent some messengers with rich presents asking for peace. 
The presents included pearls, large quantities of pure gold, 
Hindui silk cloth so fine that "a hurdred yards of it could 
easily be contained in the eye, and through which, on ason a 
of its gloss, water as well as war-like missiles could not 
pierce,” $) elephants and horses, The Khan accepted the 
presents and the rajah, having agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of twenty lakh achuas of gold, a hundred elephants 
and a thousand horses with ten caskets of pearls and other 
rich presents, and to cede the territory of Badarkot, a 





(1) C ae) Mpa) cavow 


(2) 1.0. quenching the fire. Cf. Elliot who translates: 
(211, 559) "The fire-worshippers of Bud were in great 
alarm and flocked Sete 4do1", while the 
Original bas: y Ph iy 1) Vy he Bf Js 
Rudra is one of the names of Siva. “ r * 


(3) The contrivances mentioned are: pashib (a platform 
or escalade) which Elliot wrongly renders by 'mine', 
arrada, manjaniq, matras, maghribi and kuroha, all 
aifferent varieties of catapults, 


’ “Se ~. — * AZ — 
a) FOP OB EEA 
This ia interesting. Yas the cloth really weapon- 
proof? 
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treaty of peace res concluded, ‘2? 


The rajah signe’ it 

with the seal of Ladder vehadeo!2) and the khan gave him 
afresh the ‘chatr' and other insignia of authority 

bestowed upon him by Alauddin. The khan now turned back 

and joined the king, who had already left Peogir, half-way 

on the road to Delhi. Great preparations were made in 

the capital for the reception of the king. "Gold cloth F 
was hung on the walls that glistened like the rays of the 
sun, and tho waljs covered with red cloth looked like a 
toor in a robe of Sahibi, (5) The ground was hidden 
beneath gold embroidered velvet like a beautiful bride on 
the eve of her wedding. The ground was sprinkled with the 
blood of sacrifices. On all sides mer and women had 
crowded to watch the procession and looked at the king's 
fase with a thousand desires. The hearts of the people 
were happy et the sight of the royal visage anà they prayed 
and blessed. ‘$? kany a marriageo-dond was torn on every 


side and many a record of crime was washed out." (5) 





(1) The original stipulations made by FKhuereu Khan 
included the cession of five districts, viz:- 7 - 
Oot cum“ ut, Jf oma + J anā 60 lac achuas of 
gold. An alternative reading of the first neme is 
SIIA 

(2) Ladder Mah@deo may here bde simply the name of the 
rejah (Leddar, the great deo) or may meen the god 
¥ahedeo or Siva, one of whose navos was Rudre, 
supra. 


A 
(3) Sahib’ is a striped silk garment. 


(4) Demider, literally blowing, means blessing generally 
vy the recitation of some verses from the Xorar. 


Ff 
(5) io 4 Sto Swe ge te 7 SG LT bs so 


The idea is that the king's beruty sundere) the 

marriage bonds, the women ell falling ir love with st 

him, while the king forgave criminals and libereted i 

prisoners. Cf. Niftahul-futuh, where Fhusrau says: 
wt oS ot Kany ey ey vrss g —— 

although (1s substituted by ~~ in one of the HSS. 








Qutbudd in now completed the mosque which he ordered 
to be built before he started for Deogir. A pillar of 
read stone was raised in the court-yard of the mosque. 

"The surface of the stones was rendered so bright thet 
like a mirror one could see one's face in them.....The 
king could have made the pillar of rubies but he did not 
want to feed thieves, and if he had it studded with gold 
and silver it would have become like the palace of 
chadasa.'2) Many a stone is better than pearls, for it 
conceals and protects while pearls raise troudle, The 
fortress was then built with baked bricks so closely joined 
that in their crevices not only a hair, dut imagination 
itself could not pierce without being seratched. "And 
when the building was ready all other cities offered their 
tributes of praise to it. Delhi is the 'Dar-ul-Khilafah' 
and all countries are proud of it.°'2) 

Mubarak Shah hed now little else to do. Peace 
prevailed in the country. The veteran Ghazi Malik Tughlaq 
kept the Mongols at bay in the north and the rajahs of the 
south were submissive, The youthful king passed his time 
in revelry and jollity, drinking wine and listening to 
music. Poets and musicians received huge rewards and 
Khusrau was one of the earliest among the former to win 
royal favours. He was invited to the sourt soon after the 


king's return from Deogir. The king, relates Khusrau, sat 





(1) And so would have savoured of unholy pride. It is 
aifficult to say which particular mosque or pillar 
the poet is alluding to. Some historians seem to have 
deen misled to ascribe the building of the Qutb pillar 
to Qutduddin by a similarity in name. 
Khusrau evidently is referring to some other pillar. 


(2) Khusrau repeatedly callg Qutbuddin, Khalifa in his 
Ruh Sipihr. He and’Alauddin are the only two kings 
thus designated. 
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among his courtiers and was discussing the relative merits 
of old and modern poets, and some praised Sanai while 
others preferred sadi. The king said that the advent of 
great poets like Khéqani, Unsuri and Firdausi was due to 
the generosity of kings, and he continued: "We are not 
less than they wore in amdition.....Have we not sufficient 
wealth in our treasury? There never had been a king under 
the sky who could give a reward of ten or twenty lacs of 
tankahs; the first king to do that was he who was the 
glory of the world and the faith'!),... But if he gave 
hundreds to a slave, I give thousands and yet I am not 
content with this. I aspire to give hundred times more 
to those who ask for rewards, and to give an elephant's 
weight of gold from rich and countless treasures to the 
man who writes well the history of my-reign. The way to 
this generosity was shown to me by my father who used to 
give gold equal in weight to an elephant and they who are 
wise know that that is heavier in weight than an elephant- 
load of gold.....Since I have inherited this magnificent 
generosity, it does not behove me to give less." 

Khusrau undertook the task. Re was more than sixty 


now ‘“) 


and had already served three kings. But his poetry 
and vigorous as ever and he soon completed the wonderful 


mesnevi, ¥uh-sipinr. 3? Whether he actually got an 





(1) He means AL Gorig Goad OL bbe Elle SZ LF 
his father ‘Alguddin, Ky translation of the pessage 
is rather free. The foregoing narrative is based on 
the Ruh Sipthr. Elliot translates many passages, 
but his translation is very faulty. The account of 
the siege of Warangal, for instance, has been all 
confused in his translation. 

—" J— — Lt a F 4 
(2) He says himself: Iyo urA ile hI, 
(3) Khusrau finished the poem in Jumad I., 718 N. Fe 
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elephant's weight of gold in reward for it, is uncertain, (2) 
but certainly his remuneration was generous, for he says, . 
addressing Qutbuddin; 2? "The gift that I have got from a 
Jem like you, I had rarely obtained from former kings, and 
the poetry, composed by this old wizard of a poet, is also 
worthy of the gift. ¥y former writings hardly approach 
this special poem, for in it I have employed a new method 
of description and on every page have poure? an ocean (of 
ideas) ." 

But the genial and pleasant monarch soon contracted 
evil ways. He became more and more profligate in his 
habits and at the same time arrogantly proud and cruel. 
The helpless princes, Khizr Khan and Shadi Khan, were 
cruelly murdered in the fortress of Gwaleyar after a 


conspiracy formed by ‘Asaduddin had deen detected, ‘>? 


Even 
the dethroned boy-king, Shihabuddin, was not spared, and 
Qutbuddin adopted an attitude of open defiance and insult 
to the old Sheikh, Wizamuddin, whom he suspected to be 
sympathetic towards Khizr Xhan. Courtesans and buffoons 
crowded his palace, and he often arsed himself in very 


original ways. He would dress himself in woman's clothes 





(1) See Ahmed Said Mahrahrawi p. p and Khusro Ki 
Hindi Ewita, p. 3; Shibli II. p. 121., all of 
whom assert that he did get that amount of gold, but 
it seems very improbable. 


(2) Nuh Sipthr. Introdue tion, 


By Loli it IT EE UY 


(3) Asaduddin was a cousin (”!) ~ ) of ‘Alauddin, His plan 
was to surprise and kill the king while he was 
returning from his campaign in Deccan. See Firishta I. 
125, and Barni 392, who describes him as ‘uncle' (Z ) 
of ‘Alauddin, Devaldi was in Gwaliyar with her 
husband, deing his sole comforter and syrpathiser, and 
according to Khusrau, Mubarak was enraged at the 
refusal of Khigr Khan to hand her over to him. He is, 
however, silent as to her subsequent fate, though 
Firishtea says she was married to ¥Yubarak after Khizr 
Fhants death. Elliot, entirely misreading the last 
portion of the ‘Ashiga, concludes that she was killed 
with her husband. 


* 
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and receive his courtiers in that garb while vile women 
mocked and abused nobles like Ain-ul-Wulk Hultani, from 
the roof of the Hazar-sutun. Buffoons, stark naked, 
walked into the midst of nobles and courtiers, soiled 
their clothes and did other reprehensible and villainous 
things, while the king looked on and laughed. P? 

He never performed the prayers and broke the fast of | 
Ramadan openly. "He opened his tongue to revile 
Nizamuddin Auliya and was overtly hostile to him. He 
prohibited his courtiers to visit Ghiyathpur and would 
often say in fits of drunkenness: 'I shall give a thousand 
tankahs of gold to him who brings me the head of Fizamud4in.' 
Mme day when he met the Sheikh in the monastery of 
Sheikh Ziyauddin Rumi on the day of his siyum, (2) he paid 
no regard to the Sheikh's sanctity and position and did not 
return his greeting. In order to humiliate the Sheikh he 
made Sheikhzada Jam, who was e rival of the Sheikh, his 
great favourite and invited the Sheikh-i-Islam Ruknuddin 
from ¥ultan to Delhi," (3) He 41a not stop here, dut 


insisted that he, like other religious hesds, should visit 





(1) Barni's words are interesting: (p. 396). 


(2) The third day after death, when a ceremony is held. f 
Ziyauddin Rumi was the spiritual guide of ¥Yubarak | 
Shah, 


(3) Barni p. 396. Cf. also Firishte. 
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his court at least once a month, ‘2 ) He fixed on the $ 
last day of the month as the date on which the Sheikh must 
go to the palace to pay him homage, threatening him of 
dire consequences if he did not do so. There was greet ë 
consternation among the disciples of the Sheikh for he was ie 
determined to disregard the royal orders, and several of a 
them, including Amir Fhusrau's elder brother, ‘Izzuddin’Al4 —— 
Shah, tried hard to persuade him, But the Sheikh was as 
firm es ever and so the worst wae feared by all. Yet 
before the fatal hour could come Qutbuddin himself was 
brutally murdered by his favourite, Khusrau Khan. Khusrau | 
Khan had been plannirg to compass the king's death and to 


occupy the throne ever since his expedition to the south. 


pk Aa, 


Several of the nobles had warned the king of his evil 
designs, yet he was so infatuated that he disbelieved then | zi 
ell and even punished them for telling, as he thought, g- 
jealous lies against his favourite. His kindness to the oe 






Parwari increased every day and Fhusrau Khan managed to ; 
gather a large number of his kinsmen around him who frequented ` 


the palace freely at all hours, t111 one night they over- Si 


powered and killed the faithful tutor of the king who hað = 


- 
. * 


often remonstrated with the king about the liberty and power 
granted to the Parwaris, 2? Khusrau Khan was with the king ` 


gS 


who hearing the tumult asked him what hed happened. “It ie ~ 





(1) kubarak Shah, who had assumed the proud title of — 
Khalifa, considered himself to be the religious as 2h 
well as the secular head of his subjects, and as such ted 
expected all saints and sheikhs to pay homage to him. | * 
He styled himself the ‘Viceroy of the God of all the * 
worlds! l Wil 2) aie ),@ dignity to which even his nA 
ambitious father did not make any pretension. See — 
the legends on his coins. (Thomas’ Pathan Fings:) — 


AN A 
(2) His name was Qadi Ziyanddin and was popularly known as 
Qédi Khan, He had taught the king caligraphy and was 
honoured and respected by him, and was entrusted with 
the keys of the palace. 
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only some horses got loose from the stable,” he assured him. 
But soon his accomplices rushed, swords in hand, into the 
royal chamber. The king, realising the treachery too 
late, rushed towards the harem, but Khusrau Khan, pursuing, 
caught him by his long hair, and in spite of all the king's ci 
efforts to free himself he held on, till the parwâris ceme 8* 
and severec the king's head, The sevored head was thrown x 
down into the lower court where it rolled amongst the feet 7 
of the scared royal guards,who all took to flight. A 
terrible massacre ensued. Even women of the royal | 
household were murdered and insulted. Xhusrau Khan at | 
once sent for all the important nobles and they were | 
compelled to submit to his authority and to acknowledge him È? 
king. — 
A reign of terror followed the murder of Qutbuddin, (1) A 
Fhusrau Xhan gave important offices, high positions and 
big titles to his Hindu kinsmen who scoffed at Islam and 
used copies of the Koran as stools. Our poet, who, inspite 
of Qutbuddin's animosity towards bis Sheikh, seems to have | 
been on very good terms with the profligate dut lovable Bs 
monarch,‘”) kept aloof from the court during this period of 
turmoil, which, however, did not last long. * 


Among the moat notable and powerful nobles whom Khusrau — 


Khan kept almost like prisoners in Delhi were Ain-ul-mtulk EA 
(1) Khusrau Khan's regire lasted for a little less than — 
five months, while his unfortunate master, Qutbuddin, 


occupied the throne for four years and four months, — 


(2) But Khusrau could not help condemning his cold-blooded 
murder of Khizr Khan end in the concluding portion of | 
the ‘Ashiqa, writter after Qutbuddin's reign, he calle — 
him ernea ND PETS Et be yu weg t 
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(1.0. XS. 1215, fol. 140b. seq.) 
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¥ultani and Juna Khan, son of Malik Tughlaq, but one night 
Juna Khan, eluding the vigilance of Xhusrau Khan, fled 
away to Deopalpur and joined his father, who at once made 
preparations to march on Delhi and to rid her of the foul — 
presence of Khusrau Ehan., he was foineid by a well- ad 
equipped army from Wultan under ¥alik Bahran, and, advancing p 
from Deopalpur, routed at Sarsuti an army, sent by Xhusrau $ 
Than under the command of his brother, Khan-i-Zhanan, 
Khusrau Xhan was now struck with panic, for the veteran 
malik advanced fast towards the capital. He began to if 
distribute gold right and left. All his soldiers were | 
given two or even three years' pay in advance and large ct 
sums were paid to all the holy personages, including Fizam- et 
uddin Auliya, to pray for his success, ‘2) But he could 
not elude nemesis, He took up his position outside the 
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city near the ‘Aldi tank anā awaited the arrival of Tughlaq. 
A 


H apti 


Ain-G1-Mulk Multani left him on the eve of the battle whioh 
could have only one result, for it was impossible for 
Khusrau Khan and his half-hearted, inexperienced companions 
to withstand the onslaught of the malik whose whole life 

had passed in fighting the sturdy Mongols and whose soldiers 
were all tried and faithful. In spite of the gallant fight 
of Shaista Khan and Valik Taligha of Tagor ?? and Khusrau 


Khan's own desperate and determined stanð, the forces of 





Delhi were soon defeated. Khusrau Khan, fleeing, took 





(1) WNizemuddin Auliye, like most of the other Sheikha, 
accepted the money, but; as Barni says, they all 7 
prayed for the success of Islam, saying: "0 God, help 
him who helps the faith of uhammad on whom be peace 
and blessing.” Their prayers were thus really meant 
for the success of Malik Tughlagq. 


(2) The only two able generals who remained faithful to 
him. 
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refuge in the tomb of his late patron and master, Xalik 
Shadi, but was captured and put to death, and thus on the 
first of Shabin, 721 H., Malik Tughlaq entered Delhi as the 
champion ard avenger of the “Alad family, and as no male 
member of that doomed family was alive, all the nobles 
selected him as their king and master, and he ascerded the 
throne of Delhi with the title of Ghiyathuddin amidst 
general applause and relief, 

Khusrau greetec him enthusiastically. in an elegy 
on Mubarak Shah writter at that time he says: “The sun 
casts dust on its head every night when it goes down in 
mourning for that bright sun who lies beneath dust. If a 
dog has slain the lion do not de astonishe? for even of o14 
many a fierce lion has fallen a prey to a shamefaced Gog. 
The spirit of Sultan Qutbuddin, now in heaven, will have 
for its companions Jesus and gabriel?) .... me king 
Ghiyathudain is a second Abu Muslim, (2) who with the strokes 
of bis sword has avenged the blood of the second Haidar. 

He is the defender of Islem, Tughlag Shah, whom the sky has 
evolved after long years of astral revolutions.” (5) 

Tughleq Shah,'*) an extremely pious and virtuous man, 

soon won the hearts of all his subjects by his aimplicity, 


sincerity and generosity, and restored order and peace 


ll Viet id ol 
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throughout the dominions disturbed by the sad events at Delhi. | 





(1) Ruhulleh and RUh-ul-anin, literally ‘the spirit (dreath) 


of God and ‘the trusted spirit’. 


(2) Abu Muslim of Khorasan, the henchman of the Abbasids 
who, posing as the champion of the Prophet's family, 
unfurled the black banner of revolt against the 
Omeyyads in A.D. 747 at Merv. See Wicholson's Lit: 
Hist: of the Arabs, p. 251 seq. 


(3 PARE “ibs Ope * A 2) s Law purl Gb 


(4) Khusrau has more than one ode in praise of this prince. 
See Nihayat-ul-Kamal (B.M. MS. 25,807) fol. 460b. and 
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He appointed his eldest son, Fakhruddin Júna Khan, his 
heir and bestowed on him a canopy and the title of Ulugh 
Khan, To his remaining four sons he gave the titles of 
Bahram Khan, ‘2) Zafar Khan, Mehíud Khan end Nusrat Khan, 
and strove as far as possible to compensate the members 
of the Alai family and their dependants for the disaster 
that had befallen then, 

Ulugh Khan led an expedition to Deogir in 722 E, to 
quell certain disturbances there and to punish Laddardeo 
of Warangal who had again become refractory, and Khusrau 
seems to have accompanied the prince. Deogir, then known 
as Qutbabaa, 2? appears to have capture the poet's fancy, 
ard in an ode he describes its charms and amenities at 
great length. "Wonderful and auspicious city,” he says, 
"the queen of the blessed realm which received the name of 
Qutbaébad from the Pivot of the woria.'>) when infidelity 
prevailed here people were oppressed by demons and that is 
why the ancient deo! 4) named it Deogir. Now that it has 
become the 'egg' of Islam nothing but the noble and divine 
phoenix of happy augur can take its birth in it. It is 
no flattery to call it paradise, but I do not call it that, 
lest it be confounded with the paradise of Shaddad, The 





(1) See supra. 


(2) I adopt the familfar reading of the name. The learned 
editor of the Camb. Hist. of India (V. III.) prefers 
Tughluq, the reading given by Ibn-i-Batuta, who he says 
must have known the correct pronunciation of such 
names. I think, on the other hand, Ibn-i-Batiita is a 
very unreliable authority in this respect. that 
should we think of his reading of Iltutmish as Eilmish? 


GA 
(3) Qutb-i-Alam, 1.6, Qutbuddin, Qutb is the highest rank 
of the Sfi dignitaries. 


(4) Div-4-Kuhan. The poet probably means vahadoo or the 
founder of the city. 
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city was surely destined to become a paradise under 
Islamic rulo, for that is why it has been so carefully 


Gecorated,....It is, perchance, hearing of the faze of 
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this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in the nij!2) 


14 >t >. «* 
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and Baghdad has split into two. The air is so pleasant 
that it produces only joy similar to that promised to men 
of good deeds in the next world.....How can I describe its an 
fruit? The fruit of all the world is jealous of it.'?) 
There are the bananas curved like the crescent-moon, and sh’ 


as pleasant as the Eid-day. There is also the pango whose — 


ar 
— 





sweetness delights every palate and which looks like a p- 
golden shellS) full of milk and honey, and makes the mouth: 
of the sugar-candy water.....And then there is the wonderful 
leaf, tambul, which intoxicates life end heart with its ya 

52 


Pleasant taste.....It has again sO many pearls and precious 
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stones that the ocean ard the mines are now unable to 







produce any more.....The fineness of its cloths is difficult ~ 


to describe: the skin of the moon removed by the ‘executioner 


star? (4) would not be so fine. One could compare it to a 
drop of water if that drop fell, against nature, from the 


font of the sun, 5) A hunéred yards of it can pass through , 


sho ee) 


the eye of a needle, so fine is its texture, and yot the i 
point cf a steel needle can pierce through it only with a 
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(1) A play upon the word ‘nil’ meaning indigo, the colour of 
mourning, and being the name of the well-known river in- Bs 
Egypt (the N1le). Baghdad is divided into two by the ae 

ver eet. 
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(2) The Original has a r I IIE IPI Iil on E ee 
pun upon the word 'khasta', meaning 'wounded', and the — 
stone ina fruit. — 
(3) Huqqa-i-szar, literally dox of gold. 
(4) Akhtari jallaa, the planet mars. 


(5) For a drop of ordinary water lacks the glitter and 
fiery gloss. 
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aiffieulty.{2) It 1s so trensparent and light that it 
looks as if one is wearing no dress at all but has only 
smeared his body with pure water.....Tne music is such 
that each stroke of the plectrum makes Venus cry with 
jealousy like her own harp.....If I depict its people 

on the paper the pen of the master!) would derive 
inspiration from my painting. Although they are of 
Hindui origin and so hellites, in point of beauty they are 
all heavenly and of houri descert,"'>) 

Ulugh Khan, however, had to return dack unsuccessful 
from Warangal due to the stout resistance of Leddardeo and 
also to a panic caused in his army by wild rumours about 
the death of his father spread by some mischief-mongers | 4) 
in his camp, who were probably tired of fighting end wanted 
to go back to their homes. They were severely runished on 
Ulugh Khan's return to Delhi, and the prince after a few 
months started again for the fortress. It was soon reduced 


and Laddardeo with his wives and children fell into his hands 2 


(1) 22 Uy Wy SG 99> LI — 
Cf: Gy G Taho: KELAT 32)! 


The cloth was called ‘deogir' or —— end Khusrau — 
mentions it often, and mentions also its superiority 
to katan, the famous fine cloth. 


(2) Inéefinitely any master, but it may refer to Wand or 
Bihzad, the famous painters, 


(3) Wih@yat-ul-Fams] (B.M, ¥S. 25,807, fol. 459b.) The ode 
is in preise of Vlugh Khan. - 


(4) Among them was the poet ‘Abid who had come from Persia 
ané delighted in hoodwinking and pooh-poohing Fhusrau. 
He was buried alive in Delhi by order of the king. — 
(Firishta I. p. 131). According to Barni (449) he was 
crucified alive, See also Badaon I. 222 seq., who says x 
he was trampled to death. According to Ibn Ratutah p: 
Ulugh Khan himself encouraged the spread of these rumours, 
The same view has been adopted by the editor of the Camb. 
Hist. of India, V. III. Sut there is no other or — * 
to show that. 
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and wes sent to Delhi with elephants and other spoils 


3 
4 
captured by the royal army. Ulugh Khan named farengal : 





Sul tan pur and settling the affairs in the south satisfactorily 
he returned to Delhi. 

Tughiagq Shah treated Khusrau very kindly and the poet 
was more prosperous in his reign than he had beer before, (2) 3 
But the king was not on very good terms with Sheikh 4 
Nizamvddin. Almost the first thing Tughlaq Shah did after 
ascending the throne was to take strong measures to 
retrieve the large sums that Khusrau Khan had so lavishly 
distributed among the nobles and saints. The coffers 
filled by Alauddin had almost been emptied and the new king 
could not well proceed with the government of the country 
with an exhausted treasury. Fost of the recipients handed 
back the money which they had kept as a trust, but Nizamuddin 
Auliya had spent all he had got in feeding the poor darweshes — 
and beggars thet always crowded his monastery and, therefore, 
could return nothing vack. 2) This annoyed the king and he 
took a dislike for the saint that lasted t111 his death. 
The puritan monarch, moreover, looke- askance at the rather 
convivial Stink’ gateer ines in the Sheikh's monastery and the 
rival and jealous Sheikha, seeing the king's aversion to 
such things, lost no time in painting the saint's character 
in the darkest hues, They represented to him that music 
was absolutely prohibited by the law and that it was the 
greatest heresy for a pious man to indulge in it. The king 





(1) Firishta I. 132. 


(2) Firishfe II. 397. According to him the sum received 
by Nizamuddin Auliya amounted to five lac tangahs. 


(3) “usic parties, where songs of mystic love are recited. 
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thereupon called Wizamuddin Auliya one day to his presence 
and asked him to justify his conduct in the presence of 
divines and scholars. The saint carried himself bravely 
and successfully through the ordeal, and Tughlaq Shah had 

to let him go free, although, probably, he was not quite 
satisfied with the saint's ergunents, ‘2? He was, however, 
too sensible and generous to persecute a man of Nizamuddin's 
reputed piety and sanctity and the Sheikh did not suffer 
any hardships during his reign. 

Tughlaq Shah had a great passion for building?) and he 
commenced the foundation of a new city, and constructed a 
strong fortress in it that acquired the name of Tughleqabad. 
The fortress that now lies in ruins must have been a 
magnificent structure when it was built. Khusrau says of 
it: "Wonderful fortress that raises its head to the moon, 
for it has been exalted by the ghasi king, Ghiyathuddin, 
the great monarch whose justice is the architect of the 
world and the faith. The fortress, named by the king 
Tughlaqabad, is a paradise for the world. Inside it has a 
tank (7)'>) |, whose beauty gives and fosters life and whose 
sweet water is a fountain of joy. Outside the fortress 
there is a moat broad like the sea.....In the midst of the 
fortress is a splendid palece whose brightness renders the 
crescent full moon. All its walls are painted with gleaming 
gold and are studded with iridescent gems. The cost of 





(1) Pirishta II, 397. 


(2) Tughleq Shah's reign, in fact, saw the evolution of a 
vigorous style in architecture unknown in India before 
that time, See Pergusson ii., 215. 


(3) The reading in the ¥S. is doubtful. 


(4) Nihayat-ul-Kamal (B.¥., xs. 25,807, fol. 472 seq.) 
Cf. Ibni Batuta (Defremery 1877, 111. p. 214), who 
says: "In the fort was the big palace whose tiles 
were gilded, and when the sun rose they glittered 
brightly and flashed so that the eye could not rest on 
them. 








every gem that has beer set on them is equal to the income 
and expenditure of a world." s 
— 

In 7242) Khusrau made his third and last journey 2 

J 


to the eastern provinces of Lakhnauti and Ouđh. Tughlaq 







Shah, hearing of great mismanagement in that pert of the 


country and receiving numerous complaints from people 
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there, started, with a strong army, from Delhi, leaving the 
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capital in charge of his son, Ulugh Khan; Khusrau, as 
usual, accompanied him, and stayed there for some months 
while the king was busy in settling the provinces. 
Masiruddin of Lakhnauti'?) came to Tirhat and offered 
his homage to the king. He was confirmed in his position 
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and rank as the governor of Lakhnauti, but the governor of 


Sunargaon, Bahadur Khan, 5) who had been refractory, was 


and the forest in that district cut down to prevent thieves | 


deposed and disgraced. The rajah of Tirhat was subjugated # 


A 
et 
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and robbers finding shelter there, ‘hen the king turned ` 


brh 


dack towards Delhi. Some distance from Tughlaqabdad he 
seperated from the main army and proceeded with rapid 
marches in order to reach the capital as soon as. possible. 
Little did he know that it was fate that was thus hastening 
him towards his death. Ulugh Khan, hearing of his father's | 
hasty approach gave orders at once to decorate the city in 


his honour, but fearing that the arrangements for the 





reception would not be complete before the king's arrival, 
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(1) In the last part of that year, for Firishta says: 


(2) Pirishta confuses him with Nasiruda@in Bughre Khan, the 
son of Balban, yho was dead long before this. The 
text of the Riyadus-Salatin is also misleading. 
According to the translator this Nasiruddin was a 4 
grandson of Bughra Khan, and a brother of Bahadur Shah. | 
See also Camb. Hist. of India i111. 132. of 





(3) He was appointed governor of Bengal by Alauddin but z 
became independent during the reign of Qutbuddin anå —— 
assumed the title of Bahadur Shah. See Riyad-us-Salatin 
(Bid. Ind. Text 89 and Trans. p., 90.) — 
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he erected a pavilion about three miles from the city in 

a place called Afghanpur. The pavilion, built in the 
short space of two or three days was intended to shelter 
the king for just one night before his triumphal entry into 
Tughlaqabad. The prince greeted hia royal father at 
Afghanpur and entertained him in the pavilion. Pood was 
set before him and his retinue but Ulugh Khan left the 
pavilion before the king had finished his meal in order to 
get ready the elephants which he had brought from Warangal 
and which he wanted to display to his father. Kost of the 
nobles also rose up with the prince and the king was left 
with only a few companions. All at once the roof of the 
pavilion collapsed and the king was buried beneath it with 
four or five others and expired before he could be 
extricated from the debris. 

The mysterious fall of the pavilion has been the 
subject of a big controversy and many historians have cast 
the blame on Ulugh Khan who is alleged to have purposely 
made the pavilion for getting rid of his father. ‘2) Ibn-i- 
Batuta even asserts that the prince showed culpable 
negligence in taking Tughlaq Shah out of the ruins and 
Gelayed the operations of excavating. But there is no 
evidence to prove the prince guilty of patricide, The 
contemporary historian, Barni, does not even hint at that, 
and one cannot help saying with Firishta that, unless one is 
ready to credit Ulugh Khan with supernatural powers, it was 
impossible for him to sọ arrange that the roof should fall 





(1) See Badaoni I, 225; Ibni Batuta (Defremery) 111. p.211 
seq. According to the latter the pavilion, constructed 
mainly of wood, was s0 arranged that its roof could fall 
by the tread of elephants on a certain place about it, 
ard was designed by Ahmed bin Ayas, a skilful geometri- 
cian and architect, who later got the title of Khwaja-i- 


Jahan and became Muhammad Tughlaq's favourite minister. — 
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just at e certain moment - just when he himself was safe 


out of the pavilion and the king was still in it. It is 





evident that the fatal event was an accident pure and 
simple and that the collapse of the roof was due to either — 
faulty construction or to shock caused by a thunderbolt or 
the heavy tread of the numerous elephants being paraded ce 
about the pavilion, ‘Still less credible is the story which _ 
ascribes the event to the pious anger of Rizamudd in Auliya., 
It is said that Tughlaq Shah, who had always been rather et: 
suspicious about him, had sent orders to the saint to leave 
$ the city before his arrival there back from Lakhnauti. As 
the king approached nearer, the saint's disciples requested re 
him to depart from his monastery lest any harr might over- * 
take him. "It is a long way to Delhi yet,” was the only 
reply they could get from him, and so the king met his | 
death before he could reach the oity. 1) — 
Apart from the improbability of such a bitter grudge 
on the part of the king against the saint, the fact that 
4 the saint had been grievously 111 months before he aiea'?) A if 
would make the story very unlikely. Seven months before 
his death, Nizamddin Auliya was confined to his bed with — 
painful malady, He was already ninety-five years old, and 
knew that the end was approaching, One day he called his 
old anf faithful servant Iqbal anê asked him to distribute 





at once all the money and grain that arrived in the ei 
a 

(1) See Firjshta II. 398; and Badaoni I. 226, "Henuz ne 
Dihli dur ast” has, of course, become a proverbial g 
phrase, i 


(2) Ibni Batuta, in fact, asserts that the saint had died 
vefore the — returr to Delhi, and that Tughlag 
Shah was offended by Prince Jine Khan carrying his 
corpse on his shoulder, (Vide Defremery 111, 211). 
But we know from more reliable sources that the 
saint died on 18 Rabi‘ II., while the king met his 
death by the fall of the pavilion in the month of 
Rabi I. See Pirishta I. 132, and II. 398; etc, 


See also Prof. Habib (42 f.n.), who apparently accepts: 
Idn-i-Batuta's version, i 








monastery among deserving people, and not to keep back 


a single plece of money or a grain of corn. Ke then 





prepared himself for death and calling his favourite Ende 
disciples to his bedside bestowed on them robes and appointed — 
them his successors in various parts of the sountry. His È 
own khirqa, staff, prayer-carpet, rosary and wooden bowl, f 
together with other relics inherited from Fariduddin Ganj-i- 
Shaker, he gave to Maulana Nasiruddin of Oudh, the Bright | 
Lamp of Delhi, who thus succeeded his master in the 
metropolis. At sunset, the eighteenth of Radi’ II., the 
saint gave up the Ghost. 

His life had been one long struggle against poverty, 
against self and against sin, and his guidance led many a 
wandering sheep to the security of the fold, and even if we 
do not, as we camot, believe in all the miracles ascribed 
to him by his enthusiestio admirera, we oannot help 
acknowledging his greatness. Prince Ulugh Khan himself 
carried his body on his shoulder on its journey to the F 
grave'1) and for generations his tomb has been the place 
of pilgrimage for princes as well as beggars. Living, as 
he did, in an age full of sudden political changes, cruel 
murders, ware and intrigues, his name has often been 


associated with some of the events that ocecurre’ in his 
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lifetime and some uncritical historians have not hesitated 
in casting aspersions on his character. He has been 


descrided as an assassin and a heed of the thugs - charges 
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which are as groundless as mean. The fact is that his 


personality and career are the noblest things that catch 





* 
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(1) 80, at least, asserts Ibni Batuteh (vide Defremery 111. | 
211), although I am not inclined to place much 4 
reliance on his assertion, for he is hopelessly z 
inaccurate in his narration of the historical events of | 
this period, F 
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our imagination in an age not lacking in nobility, chivalry 


and romance, in spite of all its internacine wars, 
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political upheavals, intrigues and assassinations, Thile 


monarchs came and went and dynasties rose and fell, while 
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ambitious princes fought and contested, conspired ard 
planned, and while courtiers flattered and betrayed, the 
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saint stuck to the duty which he had imposed upon himself m 
and carried on his work of spiritual salvation calmly and 3 
quietly in his sequestered monastery at Ghiyaspur,'2) $ 

* 
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J 

Yet, as we have said above, the doors of his monastery * 

were open to all and no one was turned off disappointed, 2) a 
His disciples included men of all creeds and classes, and n 
what if some of them were thugs? That a class of people y 
like the thugs should have respect and weneration for him S 


does not necessarily mear that he was an accomplice or that 
he in any way encouraged them in their reprehensible conduct, | 
Criminals an’ malefactors have always been notoriously x 
superstitious and eager to atone for their crimes by some 
meritorious deed of piety - a candle lighted on some shrine, — 
flowers strewn on a holy tomb-stone, veneration showm and 
homage paid to some saint or pir. Yhat if some of them 
respected Nizamuddin Auliya or even if they made him 
presents out of the money they had acquired by foul and 





(1) The village is now called Nisampur after the saint but 
the old name Ghiyaspur still survives and has been 
given to a subdivision of the village. (See a Guide 
to Nizamuddin, p. 3.). 


(2) Thus Amir Hasan relates how wandering darweshes whom he 
Calls ‘jawaliqs', used to frequent the monastery and 
how one of them once used very improper words before 
the Sheikh who listened patiently and was very kind to 
hin. (Vide Pawaid-ul-Fuad. 8.M@. MS. f. © and f. 26). 


Je 


unlawful means? The Sheikh never questioned. He 
accepted their homage and their offerings just as he accepted | 
the money given him by the ungrateful traitor; Khusrau 
Khan, Where's the harm if the money 80 acquire? was spent 
on poor and needy persons? It was perhaps robbed from some 
fat and miserly merchant or a tyrannical landlord and was 
in any case lost to its owner, If a portion of it could 
be redeemed from the filchers and spent in a good cause no 
sane Person should have any objection. 
| Kizâmdåin Auliya has also been diseases of taking 4 an 
| active, and by no means glorious, part in some of the 
political events of his time, but such accusations made by 
irresponsible historians have no weight and can never be 
accepted as proofs of his guilt by any impertiel student of 
history. | | 
Fhusrau, who, as we have seen above, was away in Oudh 
with. the royal army while his master, the Sheikh, lay 4112 
in Delhi, heard of his death only on his arrival in the 
capital. The sad news of the final and irrevocable — 
separation after years of friendship and love broke in 
heart of the aged poet. He rent his garments, blackened 
his face and betook himself to the grave of the Sheikh, 
According to a pathetic 014 legend, he recited the following | 
beautiful 'doha’ at the grave and fell down in a swoon: 
Gori sowe sej par, mukh oar dare kes, 
Chal Khusro ghar apne, rain bahi gab dos, 2) 





(1) 


| l 32 =» ; 
(2) Khusro Ki Hindi Kawita (Bənares 1921) p. 4. 
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“The fair one lies on the couch with her black 
tresses scattered on her face: O Khusrau, come home now, 
for night has fallen all over the world." "Ky end is now 
not far off," he is said to have declared, “for the Sheikh: 
had told me that I would not survive him long.” And so it 
was, for he died only a few months efter, on Friday night, 
the 29th of Zulqdd, 725 aap and was buried at the foot 
of his master's greve, It is said Nizamuddin Auliya hed 
vequeathed that he should be buried by his side. "He is 
the keeper of my secreta, | 2) ané I shail not set foot in 
Paradise without him, If it were lawful, I should have 
instructed you to bury him in the same grave with me so 
that we two may always remain together." (5) On Amir 
Khusrau's death, then, his friends wanted to bury him 
beside his master under the cupola on the latter's grave, 
but an attendant cf the tomb, a Khwa jasara, ‘ 4) objected, 
saying that the two graves would be confused by people and 
so the poet was laid to rest outside the cupola, ©) There 
he lies to this day and his grave has become a place of 
pilgrimage almost as important as that of his Sheikh, so 


that he could say in the words of enother immortal bard, 
Hafiz: 





(1) Pirishta II. 403; but the more reliable date, 
perhaps, is 18th of Shawwal, because the ‘urs is held 
on this date. See Safinatul-Auliya, p. 100, and 
Rayat-i-Khusrau, 


(2) Sahib-i-asrar, meaning a confidant, a secretary. 


(3) Two bodies should not be buried in the same grave, 
according to the Islamic law. 


(4) Appointed apparently by Muhammad Tughlaq. A 
Khwa jasarai is generally a eunuch. According to the 
author of ae ops Quds, he was a member of some 
noble family and wanted to be buried 
beside the Sheikh himself. See: A Guide to Nize- 
muddin by Zafar Hasan, p. 22. 


(5) The enclosure containing the poet's tomb is beyond the 
south wall of the Sheikh's tomb. 
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Bar sar-i-turbat-i-ma chun guzari himmat khwah, 


A a A 1 
Ki siyaratgah-i-rindan-1- jahan khwahad a.’ 


He had seen many changes ond revolutions in his life- 
time and from his grave, perhaps, he has seen many more, 
The old Delhi is now a wilderness of ruins, the Red Palace, — 
the Green Pavilion, the palace of a thousand pillars, ané 


the New Palace, the scenes of his poetic successes, are 





"one with Nineveh and Tyre”, and can hardly be traced in 3 
the tangle of ruins that stretches for miles outside $ 
Delhi - the new Delhi of Shah jahan, The strong citadel of ; 
»~ Tughlaq is still there, grand and defiant, but one looks in — P 
vain in it for the crystal springs and the golden walls. 
The saint and his veloved disciple, however, sleep in peace 4 
in their sanctuary. There is still a green cover over 
their graves, still fresh flowers are strewn on them and 
still the lamp lights the darkness and attracts the moths, 
and still the qawwals sing and recite ghazels of divine 
love at their shrines, while tombs of mighty kings like 





& “Alauddin have Gisappeared or are dut mounds of decaying 
bricks and plaster. Whether they will rise together and 
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enter Paradise hand in hand on the day of Judgment, nobody 


ran 
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can foresee, dut certainly they have passed into immortality 
together and their names shall ever be linked together in 


the memory of succeeding generations. 





(1) "As you pass by my grave, seek blessing therefrom, 
for it will become the place of pilgrimage for all 
the drunkards (1.0. sufis) of the world. 


(2) The anniversary (urs) of the saint is celebrated 
with great pomp and splendour at his shrine on the 
17th and 18th of Rabi II., while an equally grand 
ceremony is held at the tomb of the poet on the 
17th and 18th of Shawwal. The two tombs are 
looked after by the descendants of the saint's 
sister who are called ‘pirszsadas', 
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Strangely enough no building is known to have been 
erectei on the grave of Xhusrau till the time of Baber, 
when Mahdi Khwaja‘ ?) erected an enclosing wall and a 
marble tablet bearing a chronogram inscription composed 
by Shihab Yuamna4, whom Pirishte calls his teacher, ‘*) 
Perhaps this was due to the poet's own wish, or it is 
possible that the earlier structure was entirely removed 


and replaced by the present one, The inscription runs 





‘i 
"There is no god but Allah and Muhammad is his Apostle.” — 


as follows: 


The earth was exalted by the erection of this tablet 
in the reign of Baber, the ghasi emperor, 

"yir (Amir) Khusrau, the king of poesy's realm; that 
ocean of accomplishment and sea of perfection, 

His prose wes more pleasant than flowing water and : 
his poetry purer than sweet, limpid waters; J 

The matchless nigh tingale of melodious songs and the | 
peerless parrot of sweet speech; 

When I placed my head on my knee in thought to compose ; 
a chronogram on his death, two chronograms occurred to me: = 
"The Peerless” and "The Parrot of Sweet Speech". 

'The tablet on my dust is innocent of any talk of l 
union with the welevedy my innocent ways prove sufficiently 
the purity of my love.! we 

tahdit Khwaja, the great and glorious Sayyad is verily 





(1) See: A Guide to Nizamuddin, Pp. 22, WYahdi Khwaja, 
son o£ Musa Khwaja and husband of Baber's sister 
Khangsadeh, was an important noble of Baber's court. 
(Vide Beveridge Babur Nameh. Vol. II. p. 704 and 
Humayun Nameh p. 298 seq.: Appendix B,) 





(2) Shihab al-Yuammai, ae his pen-name suggeats, was 
specially skilled in gomposing chronograns. He came 
to India with Xhond-Mir from Hirat in 933 H., and was 

esented to Baber in Agra. He died in 942 H, 
1536 A.D.). See Baburnameh II. 603 and 683. 
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the founder of this structure. When they asked me the 
date of its erection, I said: The praiseworthy effort of 
Mahdi Khwaja,' 

'Written by Shihab Al-Muamma d of Herat.’ 


In the year 938 H, (1531-2 A.D.), during the reign of 
Humayun an inner inclosure was built and paved with marble, 
and a marble tomb-stone was placed over the grave. 
Inscriptions of this emperor are found on the north and * 
west walls of the enclosure. Again in. the year 969 H. 
(1561 A.D.) Shihabuddin Ahmed Khan, a noble of the time — 
Akbar erected a dome with latticed walls of red sand-stone z 








over the grave. The present tomb, (1) however, was built — 
during the reign of Jahangir in the year 1014 E. (1605-6 A.D.) 
by Khwaja ‘Imaduddin Hasan, Inscriptions of the founder and Ra 


of Jahangir are found on the top of the four walls'2) ana on 


—* 





(1) M. Zafer Hasen describes the present tomb thus: 
"The tomb of Amir Khusrau lies in a small enclesure 
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28'6" by 20'7", surrounded by red sandstone walls of y. 
lattice work, The enclosure paved with marble is eg 
entered through a door-way on the south, where it is 2 
partly roofed with stone slabs, The tomb-chaember, — 
which is oblong in plan, measures 16'2" by 12'6" — 
externally, and is constructed of marble. It is —— 
covered by a vaulted roof supported on 12 pillars and $ 
crowned by two 'guläastas', one at either end on the bf 

north and south, The space between these pillars is 
closed by latticed screens, the central bay on the =! 
south be Open and serving as an entrance to the pyr 

tomd. Outside the tomb chamber to the north stands an F 
inscribed marble slab 7'11" by 1'6¢" set ùp during the 
reign of the emperor Baber, while on the south lies an. 
uninsoribed and unplastered grave said to be that * — 
Shamsuddin Mahru, the son of Amir Xhusrau's sister. 4i 
The marble grave of Khusrau in the centre of the — 
building ia enclosed by a marble balustrade. It is — 
ever kept covered by a pall and a cotton canopy hangs ná 


over it tied with ropes to the four corners of the 
chamber." 


(2) Two of these inscriptions consist of verses by Fhusreu 
himself about the saint: Thus one is: 

ypt iy pete ser owe; 9 nad Keiha * 

E2 K DUNKA R o § E aD on ee Was OW ILA j A Aa 

and the other, containing a riddle concealing the poet's 
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& marble tablet fixed on the northern wall respectively. 

In 1280 R. (1663-4 A.D.) a pair of coprer-plated 
door-leaves was presented by one Mianjan bearing an 
inscription in Urdu and in 1303 R, (1886 A.D.) Muhyiddin 
Khan of Hyderabad erected a pierced marble balustrade round 
the grave bearing his name and the date. | 




















Chapter IV. n 


The Works. 


Amir Khusrau was one of those few lucky authors who 
live long enough to see their fame spread far and wide, to — 
have the satisfaction of their worth being recognised by wA 
their contemporaries and to be able to visualise the 
prospect of an ever increasing popularity and renown down 
in the depths of time among generations and nations yet — 
unborn. He had, moreover, the good fortune of being able a 


to collect and arrange most of his works during his life-time. 


ees 


This was by no means an easy task, for the poet, a prolific 
writer, had hardly any leisure for the troublesome task of 


piecing together scattered odds and ends of poetry that came 
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so profusely and rapidly from his lips that the pen could 
scarcely keep pace with their swift flow. He had, besides, F 
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other duties to perforn. As an officer and courtier he had 
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to be a regular attendant at the courts of his patrons some 


ter * 


of whom, caring little, perhaps, for poetry, were quite hard 
task-masters. Yet with an extraordinary genius for poetry 
Khusrau combined an almost supernatural energy and an 
indefatigable capacity for work, and he did the work of 
editing his own compositions with a thoroughness and care 
that cannot but excite our admiration. All his five diwdns 
are preceded by prefaces and introductions, which, in some 
cases are very long and full, and most of his qasaids are 
headed by verses descriptive of their contents. He also 
gives the number of the qasaids in each of his diwans as well 
as that of the fragments and the dates when they were 
composed. His mesnevis too are all accompanied by a full 
description of the occasions on which they were composed, 


their dates, names and the number of verses in each of them. 
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The poet, in fact, himself an artist had very definite 

views as to not only how a book should be edited, but how 
it should be transcribed, and in Yjaz-1-Khusravi he gives 
(1) 


some interesting instructions for the guidance of scribes. 
Amir Khusrau was also helped by his friend, Ta juddin 
Zâhid, and some of other friends in this stupendous task. 
His friend, Zahid, indeed, first induced him to arrange and 
edit the poems of his earliest years and seems to have 
assisted the poet in his later compilations also. Another 
friend, Alauddin‘Ali Shah, who like Zahid appears to have 
been on very imtimate terms with Khusrau for he is often 
referred to by the poet as ‘my brother?, (2) and who was a 
scribe of great merit, undertook to transcribe his works, 


while some other friends, notably Shihabuddin, >) 


carefully 
revised the compilations before Khusrau presented them in 
their final form to the public, and Khusrau has duly 
expressed his gratitude to all of them in the course of his 


writings, 4) 





(1) I'jaz-i-Khusravi V.I. 80-82. Thus he says that the 
scribe, who must be well-paid, should compare his copy 
with the original three times for "A correct writing is 
the light of the eye but its reverse is darkness though 
it may have been done with the black pupil of the eye." 
He must employ two inks, red and black, the red to be 
used for distinguishing the different subjects, 
chapters, and divisions of the book, He should, moree | 
over, employ a third ink of a colour other than red and — 
black to mark some words or phrases of special import 
or interest. Dots and vowel marks should be carefully © 
given and in the case of Arabic phrases a commentary may 
also be added to clear the sense, In conclusion he | 
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(2) From this fact and the similarity of the two names : 
Alauddin has been confused with “Izzuddin by some bioe 
graphere. See Shibli II. 123; Rieu II. 609 seq. (Re 





4 


Ghurra) etc. 


(3) For Shihabuddin see infra. # 





Aa 
(4) Khusrau's idea of how a diwan should be arranged can be — 
seen in an ornate passage in the preface to Bakiya 
Nakiya (I.O. MS. 1187 fol. 324). According to him it 
should consist of a prose preface, odes (qasaid), 
tarjiat, mesnevis, rubaéis, and certain fragments of * 
harmless satire and pleasantry. * 
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Yet in spite of all this care and labour it is likely 
that Amir Khusrau could not arrange all his works before his Pa 
death. Perhaps, he had no time and also, perchance, no 
inclination to do so, for a man of his character would 
attach no great value to stray compositions on the manifold — 
subjects that his versatile mind turned to from time to 
time, It is more likely, again, thet some of his works 
which existed in collected and arranged forms in his time 
have since been lost, so that there is a strong reason to 


presume that the works of Amir Khusrau that are known to us 





today are by no means complete and that some of his 
productions have been irretrievably lost. But what is the | 
probable extent of this loss? We shall try to discuss this 
question briefly here. l 


Peak: eee 


There is a considerable amount of discrepancy among 


various versions given by biographers as to the number and 





volume of Khusrau's works. The contemporary historian, Barni, < 





is vague on this point. According to Jami, one of the 
oldest authorities on the subject, the number of his works 
was ninety-nine!?) and he has Sean followed by other 
biographers. ‘2) Daulat Shah asserts that Amir Khusrau 
himself has said in the course of his writings that his 
verses amount to less than five but more than four hundred ` 
thousand verses, (3) and Amin Razi, in his Haft Iqlim gives the 
number of his works as one hundred and ninety-nine. Yet 





(1) See Nafahat-ul-Uns, Beery: Barni says ‘he has written —* 
À a whole library ( A s r) in poetry and prose." — 
4 


(2) See, for instance, Gulzar-i-Ibrahim, B.M. MS. Add 27,319, _ 
f. 262 ( eB) ty) me Bay — )3;. Sprenger's 5 
Cat. of Oudh MSS. V.I. 465 seq.3; Atashkadeh (Bombay y 
1860, under Delhi), etc. According to Mohammad b. 8 
Mubárak ‘a library was filled with the books written by 
him, ' (Siyarul Auliya pp. 301-5) 


(3) Daulat Shah 240; See also Majalisul Ushshag or Sultan 
Husam Mirza (Lucknow A.H. 1314, pp. 130-2) 











curiously enough none of these biographers gives a list of 
these works and if they do, the number does not exceed by 

any great extent the number of works that are known to us to- 
day. Regarding the assertion made by Daulat Shah and Fire 
ishta about the number of Khusrau's verses, I am not 

inclined to attach any importance to it. In the first 
Place, in spite of careful study of all his works, I have 


failed to discover that statement anywhere. Secondly, even 





supposing Khusrau does make that statement, it is not clear 
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what is meant by the term "bait", which can be interpreted, 


as Shibli points out, both in the sense of a couplet as well 















as a single line, and in the latter case the volume of 
Khusrau's poetry would not be anything very stupendous or 
extraordinary. Lastly, such a statement by the poet, made 
presumably some time before his death, cannot be the last 
word on the extent of his works for we know that he 
continued writing poetry right up to his last days, and an 
exact estimate of an author's works can only be made by a * 
second person after his death. Was any attempt made 
immediately after the poet's demise to collect or arrange 
his works? 

Among the earliest records, we find only two references 
to any serious endeavour being made in this direction. 


According to Daulat Shah, Mirza Baysunghar!?) once tried to 


collect the poet's verses, and after great trouble and effort 
secured one hundred and twenty thousand verses. But he was nes 


informed afterwards of the existence of another two thousand 





(1) Mirza Baysunghar, the son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza and the 
grandson of Sultan Abu Said Mirza, was a contemporary of 
Babar by whom he was driven from Samarkand in A.H. 903. 
He later occupied Hisar but in A.H. 905 he was 
treacherously murdered by Khusrau Shah, an Amir of his 
father's court. Like Sultan Husain Mirza, he was a 
great patron of letters, See Rieu 526; Erskine: Hist: 
of Ind., pp. 92, 142 and Memoirs of Babar, pp.33 and 72; 
Daulat Shah: 240. See also note on following page. 


verses not included in any of the diwehs, and so realising 
the impossibility of securing all the verses composed by the 
poet, Baysunghur gave up the idea. Then we learn that a 
poet called Saifi collected and edited Amir Khusrau'‘s works 
and a preface by him is appended to a manuscript of the 
Kulliyat now in the St. Petersburg library. But we have no 
idea about the exact date of Saifi or of the scope and value 
of work done by him, (1) 

The fact that very little of the literature of the 
so-called ‘Pathan’ period has come down to us, denotes a 
deplorable lack of enthusiasm for letters among the later 


Turkish kings and possibly also an equally deplorable apathy 
— * 





on the part of the early moguls. One wonders what became 
of all the wonderful products of great scholars that, for 
instance, adorned the reign of ‘Alauddin. Barni and 


Firishta give long lists of savants living in that age whose 





activity embraced all branches of knowledge and who wrote 


À . 4 


both in Persian as well as Arabic. There were jusrists, 
theologians, philosophers, historians, physicians, 
musicians, writers and poets of great merit and wide renown 


that had helped to make Delhi, for a time, actually the 
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literary centre of the Islamic world, if not the religious 
centre, or Dérul-Khilafa as its pretentious rulers and their 


flattering sycophants claimed it to be. According to Khusrau 


Tess” Vl. ae ween 


himself every stone in Delhi concealed a gem to literary 


brilliance!2) and there were scholars and poets whose Arabic 
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(1) He is evidently Saifi of Bukhara, surnamed ‘Anidi on 
account of his proficiency in Persian Prosody. He 
lived for some time in Herat in the reign Qf Sultan * 
Husain Mirza under the patronage of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawai. 
He subsequently remained for three years at Samarkand as 
preceptor to Baysunghar Mirza and it is probable that it 
was during this time that he, at the instance of 
Baysunghar Mirza, undertook the task of editing Khusrau's | 
works, but he apparently could not finish it. He died 
probably in 909 A.H. See Rieu 525; Baber Namah 
(Beveridge) 288; Habibus Siyar iii. part 3, p. 593. 
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(2) Dibéana of Wast-ul-hayét. 
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verses could shame Im-eraul-qais and restore to life Ibni 
Jinni. 1) " Behold,” he says elsewhere, "what an atmosphere 
surrounds our land for its air is full of the songs of birds. 
Artists, poets and singers spring like grass from its dust. 
There have been good poets and fine singers before this age, 
no doubt, whose imagination was keen and who knew the subtle 
points of their art, but the ideas that blossom forth now, 
rarely appesred in other ages. Each of these poets and 
singers has a unique style peculiar to himself, The least 
of them all is humble Khusrau."(?) 

Many of the poets mentioned are said to have been 
'sahib-i-diwang', that is, they had already collected and 
arranged their verses. One of then, Shihabuddin, (5) who is 
specially admired by Khusrau and described as a great 
scholar of Arabic, was consulted on several occasions by the 
poet. Yet, to-day we not only do not possess any work by 
him, but also find it difficult to establish his identity, (9 
In fact, leaving aside other sciences, the poetry of that 
period is now known to us almost only through the works of 
Khusrau and his brilliant contemporary Hasan, and it is 


fortunate that these works, according to contemporary and 


(1) Dibacha of Ghurre. 
(2) Nuh Sipihr (IX. Sipinr). 


(3) It would appear from Khusrau's remarks about him that he 
never collected his poems. "If," says Khusrau, “he 
had the leisure to collect his diwan...etc." 


(4) He was probably the same poet whom Barni and Firishte 
describe as Shihab-i-Sadr Nashin among the poets of 
‘alauddin's reign. But nothing more is known about him. 
The fact that Khusrau often styles him as 'Imam' would 
induce one to identify him with Shihabuddin Imam of 
Nizamuddin Auliya (vide Siyar-ul-Auliya: Delhi 1302 h., 
pp. 290-2, but he is not known to have been a poet of 
great repute. Another person of that name who was a 
contemporary of Nizamuddin Auliya was a son of Khwaja 
Farid of Ajodhom (Ibid pp. 186-8). 
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subsequent testimony, represent the best form of it. 3 
When so much,then, of the literature - in fact the bulk 
of it - of those days has entirely been lost, one may 


reasonably presume that whatever has been preserved is also 4 


— 


not complete; that the works of Khusrau that exist to-day, 


are by no means all that he produced. Yet at the same 


. bes 


time, it is very doubtful if he ever produced as many as 


ninety-nine works. There is a limit to human industry and 3 
literary prolixity. Khusrau, we admit, wrote with a % 
repidity and ease that is really extraordinary and he a 
continued writing throughout his long life, but still one a 
should think that the works we now possess are quite a 3 


respectable monument, both in quality and quantity, of a life — 
of literary labours even like those of Khusrau's, 


especially when we remember that the poet had so many other 
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occupations and diversions, Khusrau, moreover, in several 


Places in his writings, specifies his works, which can be 


i, pe, ee 


roughly classified as poetical and prose, Of the former, g 
we know definitely the number of qasaidy and fragments?) in 
each of the five diwans, for Khusrau gives the number 
usually in the preface or at the conclusion. In the 
mesnevis too we can verify the number of verses the poet 
composed as here again the poet supplies the necessary 
information. Now most of the manuscript copies of these f 
works have preserved with tolerable accuracy the contents i 


outlined by Khusrau and may be said to be complete. The 


only part of his poetry where we cannot be so sure of a 


FA 
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complete preservation are the ghazliyat, (2) for it is a pity 
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(1) Mugatteat; short fragmentary poems on diverse topics. 


(2) The collections of ghazels found in the I.0. and B.M. 
manuscripts of Kulliyat under the heading 'Kitab-ul- | 
ghazliyat' are more or less identical in contents which | 
would suggest that they were collected and arranged by 
some one at some period after the poet's death. The 
fact that the collection is not preceded by any intro- 


duction by the poet shows that Khusrau himself did not 
arrange them. 
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= seven or nine verses and anyone who can scrawl seven or nine 


that Khusrau did not attach much importance to those sweet 
lyrics that have, more than anything else won him the 

title of the 'Parrot of India', and consequently never took — 
the trouble of arranging them and it was left to the will 
and fancy of subsequent students to prepare compilations 

and collections of varying lengths under different names, 

"T have," he says, "composed many a fresh ghazel, but I did 


not include them (in this diwan) as a ghazel is but of 





verses would atrut like a refractory camel and try to compete 


and vie with me though I am the king of poetry. "Íà? It is 
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possible then, that some of these poems were lost, but 
at the same time, it is also possible that some of then, 


now ascribed to Khusrau, never belonged to him, (2) On the 
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whole, we may safely conclude that the bulk of these poems 
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has also deen preserved, The only poetical work which is 
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mentioned by reliable authorities to have been composed by 
Khusreau and which we do not possess to-day is the Tughlaqg 






Namah, the history of the reign of Ghiyathuddin Tughlaqshah, 
But as that monarch reigned for only about three years, the = 
loss of the Tughlaqnamah, is perhaps, not so great after all 
historically, while from a literary point of view, the 
mesnevi, its language and style, could not be very different 
from those of his other mesnevis, the Muh Sipihr, for 


instance, which he wrote in the reign of Mubarek Shah, the 
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(1) Dibacha of Ghurre. 


(2) Thus a beautiful poem, ascribed to ‘Ubaid zakani in BM. 
WS. Or. 6303 (vide Browne: Pers. under Tartar Dom. 
Pe 235) and beginning as fy, What gy 2 pik a 
ia found also in two MSS.’ of Khusrau's works (B.M. Mo. | S 
Add 21,1045, f. 86l and No. 25,807; f. ) and the — 
last verse containing tha poet's name is given thus? 
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while drowne gives it as gil wa PLA 
The words Goud are ** to 'Sulten-i-Husni! = 
the former. 








immediate predecessor of Tughlagq Shan. +) 
Regarding his prose works, again, we know from the 
preface of Pjee-i-Khusravi that Khusrau had not written any- 


thing in prose before that. He had, of course, written 





letters and epistles, which he has collected together in 
that book, but he had produced no connected work in prose. 


Vie know also that the poet had no special liking, and also 
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no special aptitude for this branch of literature and 


therefore it seems extremely unlikely that Khusrau could 
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have composed much more than that stupendous work, Tjaz-i- 


i r Sat! 
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Khusravi, and the two smaller works farikh-i-Alai or 


¥ 


he a 


e Khagain-ul-futuh and Afzal-ul-fawaid in the short space of 


about fifteen years. 
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The only other subject, perhaps, to which Khusrau could 
be expected to have turned his prolific pen is music, and one 
is easily induced to believe that he wrote, as some : 
biographers assert, a treatise on that fascinating science, (2) | 
If he did really write such a treatise, it is very 
unfortunate that it has not come down to us, for a book on 

d that subject would have supplied very valuable information 
on the development of Indian music and especially on the 
transition period that commenced in those days by tnd “inter. | 


mixture of Persian and Indian systems which, according to 


tradition, Khusrau did much to bring about. But here again 





we can be sure that the poet's writings, if any, did not 





amount to any big or monumental work. In an interesting na 
fragment descriptive of the poet's contest with a musician | 5 
etil 

regarding the comparative excellence of the two sciences, 4 
(1) According to Haji Khalifa (Flugel II. 321) the poem A 
contained three thousand baits. rs 





(2) hus Khushgo:, “and wrote some treatises ( JL- ) on the. 
science of Isifa (Istifa ?)3; and music,” M 








poetry and music, he says: “I told him (the musician) that 

I was perfect in both the sciences and had practised both in KÀ 
the proper way; that I had written three volumes (daftars) 
in poetry and if I were to write on music, I could have 
composed three volumes on that science too. "(1) z 


This proving as it does the poet's proficiency in music, 
shows incidentally also that he did not compose at least any 
comprehensive work on that science, | i 

If, therefore, we leave aside Khusrau's work in Hindi My 
poetry which we propose to discuss in a separate chapter, we 
are inclined to surmise that the bulk of his writings both in © 


poetry and prose have been preserved and have been transmitted 


to us through succeeding generations without any serious 
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damage or defalcation. But how to explain the persistent and 
old tradition of more than ninety works? I think here we y 
have a common instance of popular exaggeration to deal with. 4 
There is a general tendency to ascribe to great men things F 
that never belonged to them and to exaggerate their exploits. Bx 
We can imagine this tendency in a very masked degree in the | 
case of Khusrau, who was, perhaps, the most popular poet of 
India and whose name is known even to the mischievous 

urchins of Delhi, playing marbles in some narrow alley 3 
beside a dirty gutter even to-day about seven centuries after r 
his death! We know, for instance, that some of the existing — 
works said to be Khusrauts are definitely not his. Such is 
the Story of the four Darveshes, which, in spite. of clear 
internal evidences to the contrary, has been persistently 
ascribed to Khusrau by even literary men like Mir Amman, its 


K £ 
translator. Such are again a poem called Shahnamei Khusravi + 
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(1) Ghurra: 724 lhd Lato ö»OOIœæ 
(B.M. MS. No: 21,104 f. 314 and I.O. MS. No: 1187 

f. ) 









and another known as Insha-i-Khusrau of both of which we shell 
speak later on, 

Then certain poems of Khusrau's have been mentioned 
under different names by various authors and so one book 
with ——— like the ‘Ashiqa, (1) for instance, may 
easily be counted baidd bey an unscrupulous biographer. Again i 
certain longer poems from his five diwans, such as Bahrul 
‘Ibar, or Fars Namah, or even certain portions of his mesnevis 
have been enumerated by certain biographers ss independent 
works, There are, —— * numerous collections, as we 
have said above, of his ghazliyat, made by various persons 
from time to time, varying in extent and contents and going 
under different titles that may be taken as separate books 
by any uncritical student. 

It is also quite likely that Khusrau wrote occasional 
tracts on all sorts of topics, on music and musical 
instruments, on chess or backgammon, on poetical niceties 
and artifices, and the like and that these treatises were 
counted with his other works to complete the tale of ninety- 
and nine. But that these treatises were numerous or very 
valuable I am not quite ready to believe, and cannot agree 
with the late Nawab Ishaq Khan in thinking that the "greater 
part of his works is now irretrievably lost." I think, on 
the other hand, for reasons already given, that whereas we 
have lost most of the literary productions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the great fame of Amir Khusrau, his 
pre-eminent skill and the odour of -sanctity that has always 


clung to his memory, have worked together to save the best 


~ 





(1) This work has been known under the names of “ashiqa, 
‘Ishqiyya, Qisga-i-Duwalrdni-o-Khizar Khan, | Nuskha =í - 
Khizar Khan, Aghaz-i*Ishq and Manshur shahi. 

(See Prolegomena: Ishaq Khan, p. 14). 
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and most important part of his Persian works from the sad 
fate thet overtook the works of his less fortunate end less 
gifted contemporaries. (2) 

That Khusrau wrote anything in Arabic, other than some 
small poems or single verses scattered through his works is 
extremely unlikely. He admits himself his incompetence in 
that language and writing at the age of forty declares that 
he could have, if he had found leisure, acquired as great a 
mastery over that language as over Persian, but that it was 
too late then to ‘see such idle dreams'. We can, thus, 
safely dismiss as untenable any theories regarding his works . 
in Arabic and reject as a myth the absurd story that he 
translated the Gulistan of sadi into Arabic, (2) He was too 
sensible to do that and could utilise his time much better. 

After these introductory remarks, I now turn to a 
consideration of Khusrau's works that exist to-day in their 
more or less complete form in the various libraries in Europe, 
India and Egypt. 

In 1915 the late Nawab Ishaq Khan, at the instance of 
Nawab ‘Imadul Mulk Maulvi Syed Husain Bilgrami, formed the 
ambitious project of editing and publishing the complete works 
of Khusrau, and with this end in view the Nawab made a 
thorough study of the various catalogues of European, Indian 


and Egyptian libraries. Not content with this, and 





(1) To these, of course, we must add another important 
factor already enumerated, namely Khusrau's own industry 
in collecting them and his jealous care of their contents. 
How anxious the poet was concerning the preservation of 
his works may be seen by what he says at the conclusion 
of one of his diwans (Wast-ul-Hayat: I.0. MS. 1187) 
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"The poems of this diwan are altogether fifty-eight; 
may not he who decreases this number live long!" 


(2) See "Prolegomena: Nawab Ishak Khan (Delhi 1917). p. 20. 
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believing that a large number of the poet's works - the 
better half in fact of the mythical tale of ninety-nine, was 
still missing he made a wide and patient search throughout 
India for discovering any works still unknown and lying 
concealed in the mouldy shelves of some rickety library. 

But with all his industry and zeal he could trace only 45 
(forty-five) works, viz: (1) Tuhfatus-Sighar, (2) Wast-ul- 
Hayat, (3) Dibacha-i-Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, (4) Diwan Ghurrat-ul- 
Kamal, (5) Bakiya Nakiya, (6) Matle-ul-Anwar, (7) Shirin-o- 
Khusrau, (8) Ma jnun-o-Leyla, (9) Hasht Bihisht, (10) Aine-i- 





Sikandari, (11) Qirdn-us-Sadain, (12) Khizr Khani or Ishqia 
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(‘Ashiga), (13) Nuh Sipihr, (14) Miftah-ul-futuh, (15) Collected — 





ab ~ 
Mathnawiyyat, (16) Collected Rubaiyat, (17) Collected poems, 


A 


(18) Qasida-i -Amir Khusrau, containing the story of Firdausi's 
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Shah Nama, (19) l'jazi-i-Khusravi, (20) Insha-i-Khusrau, 


(21) Ahwal-1-Amir Khusrau, (22) Nihayat-ul-Kamal, (23) markii A 


A 4 A A i 
ul-futuh, (24) Nisab Badi-ul-Ajdib and nisab-i-muthallath, J 


we 


> A aon 
(25) Afzal-ul-fawaid, (26) Khaliq Bari, (27) Qissa-i-Chahar 


fa wal 


A a 
Darwesh Parisi, (28) Baznameh, (29) Asp Nameh or Faras Nama, 


tas 


6 > 
(30) Bahrul Ibar, (31) Mirat-us-Safa, (52) Shahr Ashub or 


“+ 
collected Rubaiyat, (33) Tughlag Nama, (34) faj-ul-futuh, k 
(35) Tarikh-4-Dihli, (36) Manaqib-i-Hind, (37) Halat-i-Kanhya- — 
wa-Krishn, (38) Waktubat-1-Amir Khusrau, (39) Jawahir-ul-Bahr, E 
(40) MaqgAala (history of the Khalifs), (41) Rohat-ul-Muhibbin, ig 
(42 ) Risala-1-Alsyat-1-Bahth (Khusrau and Jani J. (43) Shigarf $ 
Bayan, (44) Tarana-i-Hindi, (45) Munajat-i-Khugrau. 4 
The Nawwab after giving this list, remarks: "The 3 
Baznama, Asp Nema, Bahrul“Ibar, Mirat-us-gafa included in the f 
above list are names of particularsmathnavis and Qasidas which — 
form portions of Amir Khusrau's diwans. A manuscript copy of 
Shahr-Ashub was obtained from Lucknow... Regarding the Tughlagq , 
Nama nothing has so far been learnt beyond the fact that Mir f 
Mehdi Hasan Majruh of Delhi had a manuscript copy of this — 
With regard to the remainder of the works included in the —— 
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list, we have not hitherto been able to discover even the 
trace of their existence in this country." (1) This À 
eliminates sixteen of the eighteen works beginning from * 
No. 28, and we are left with only twenty-nine works. of * 
these twenty-nine, again, as we shall see, Nos. 5 and 4 are 
really one work, while Nos. 15, 16 and 17 are evidently 
selections from the works of Amir Khusrau and form no | 
independent works; Nos. 18 and 20 as well as No. 27 do not x 
certainly belong to Khusrau, while No. 26 is of doubtful 
origin, Thus there are only twenty-one works which may 
definitely be described as independent works by Khusrau and 


which are, with the exception of one, available to-day. All 
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of these works, with the exception of Nisab Badi-ul-Ajaib 


Poa 


and Nisab Muthallath, and Shehr-Ashub are found in the 
library of the British Museum, and most of them exist also 


in the India Office library, and I now start to a detailed 
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account of these works. For convenience and lucidity I 
propose to study the works under the following heads and in 
the order given in the list below: 

A. The five diwans: (1) Tuhfat-us-Sighar, (2) Wast-ul- 
hayat, (3) Ghurrat-ul-Kamal, (4) Bakiya Nakiya, (5) Nihayat- 
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ul-Kamal. 


ve, 


B. The historical poems: (6) Qiran-us-Sadain, (7) 


au 


Miftah-ul-futuh, (8) ‘Ashiqa, (9) Nuh Sipihr, (10) Tughlaq Nama 


— ae 


C. The Khamsa: (11) Matla-ul-Anwar, (12) Khusrav-o-Shirin, _ 
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(1) P. 28 of the Prolegomena. By the above list he means 
the books from No. 28 to No. 45, both inclusive. My 
esteemed friend Mr. Zubaid Ahmed has, however, pointed 
out to me a MS. in the Tippoo Sultan's Library (Cat. 3 
Stewart 1809; p. 26) with the title Maqalat-i-Amir J 
Khusrau: memoirs of the first four Khalifs...with a 


treatise on sufi tenets, which is evidently the same work | 
as No. 40 of the above list. 


— 
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(13) Adna-1-Sikandari, (14) Hasht Bihisht, (15) Ma jnun-o-Leyla, 
D. The Ghazliyat: (16) The Lyrical poems of Khusrau. | 
E. Proso Works: (17) Têrikh-4 Alai or Knazain-ul-futuh, 

(18) Afzal-ul-fawaid, (19) jáz-i-Khusravi. 





F. Hindi Poetry: (20) The mâl Bari and other Hindi 
poems ascribed to Khusrau. 

‘Before proceeding any further, however, I shall give 
briefly my reasons for rejecting certain works ascribed to 
Khusrau either on account of a popular belief or through a 
mistake on the part of catalogues. I shall, of course, 


leave out all such works which do not exist to-day and of 


° which the names alone can be traced in old biographies or in 
popular Labels. and consider only such works as are 
available and can be examined, and of the latter there are 
three, (1) (1) The Qissa-i-Chahar Darvesh, (2) Insha-i -Amir 
G) Khusrau (No. Jof the India Office Cat. of Persian MSS. 
| described as an introduction to his work Fjardicmhusravi), and. 
(3) The Ode of Amir Khusrau containing the History of the 
ae Shah Nama of Firdausi: (Ind. Off. MS. ) 


No: ) 
(1) The Tale of the Four Darveshes. Mir Amman in the 
preface to his translation of this book says that the tale 
was ertttern by Amir Khusrau during a long illness of sheikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, and that he used to relate the story to 
him, till he recoverediand blessed the author as well aa the 


book, whence it has acquired its peculiar popularity. (2) 





(1) I do not include Khaliq Bard in this category for I 
propose to discuss this work separately and also because 
the book may or may not be Khusrau's. For an account of- 
some other works erroneously — to Khusrau see the 
Prolegomena, p. 15, seq. 


(2) Vide Forbes: Bagh-o-Bahar of Mir Amman of Dihli London 
1882, p. 6. fhe saint is said to have declared: "Who- 
ever will hear this tale, will, with the blessing of God, 
remain in health." Mir Amman's translation, perhaps the 
first book in Urdu prose, is not literal and the trans- 

lator has even changed certain details of the story, but 
on the whole it is true to the — 
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Apart from the improbability of such an incident 
being the occasion of its composition and the absurdity 
of the idea, the work certainly cannot belong to Khusrau 
for the following reasons:«- 

d The whole style of the prose in the book isg 
quite different from that of Amir Khusrau's and belongs 
probably to a much later date. 

Le Verses are very few - an unusual thing for 
Khusrau - and none of them belongs to him, while Khusrau 
always employed his own verses to adorn his prose, 

Se Many words and expressions employed have never 
been used by Khusrau or his contemporaries.(1) 

4. Several terms used clearly belong to a later 
— A 

5. The writer knew a good deal more about the 
'farangis! (the Europeans) than Khusrau could have EERS { 

6. He mentions several articles and things unknown 
in India in Khusrau's time, {4) 

7. Lastly, the author betrays a marked propensity 
for the sia doctrine unimaginable from Khusrau, 5) 

The writer, whoever he was, lived, I think, in the 
early Moghul period, probably during the reign of Jahangir 
or Shah Jahan. 





(1) See for instance: fol. 8b. Khushamadgo ; fol. 15: 
haramiyan (thieves); f. 17b. Charsuq (market) 
f. 61, qurchiyan (grooms), f. 82. talar (tank or pond), 
f. 126. Angusht-i-quhul bar chashm nihâdan (to accept), 
f. 128, Utaq (room), etc., etc. 


(2) They are: Tumgn, fol. 8b. and elsewhere; Dastarkhan 
f. 20; „Ashrafi f. 22 and elsewhere; Jigha, fol. 35b, 
ete. Shirmal; fol. 76; Tarchikan (a cloth} f. 79; 
qalyan (tobacco was introduced into Indig only in the 
time of Akbar) and qahwa, f. 123 b.; Charqab f. 139b, 
etc. 


(3) See ff. 53b.; 54b.3 7l; 99, etc., which show that the 


author knew the Rurepemns intimately, 


ae OT PREP SKA SPOT Pada 
0 é EISS < 


(4) See Note 2. above. 


(5) Vide f. 105. 


> 
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(2) Insha-i-Khusravi. This is the title of a small 
collection of letters in ornate prose (83 ff, or 166 pages!) 
in all, I.0. MS. No. 1221) which has been described in the 
India Office Catalogue (Col. 707) to be a work of Khusrau, 
but be most cursory perusal of the work is enough to 
convince one that it has nothing to do with the poet. In 
fact, it was written by one Abdul Bagi Munshi of Aminabad 
(Deccan) in the reign of Shahjahsn, and comprises letters 
dictated by his master, Mirza Ibrahim Beg, son of Hasan Ali 
Khan Turkman (see fol, 70 et seq. of the MS.). The whole 
style of the prose, the verses quo ted (some of which belong 
(2) 


to Khusrau himself and to much later writers) and the 





names of books and persons mentioned would, moreover, clearly | 
prove it to be a work of the 18th century, even if the 
definite information about its date and authorship were 
—— a The mistake has apparently arisen from its title 
and the opening lines: cà 
Ip) CEP LUE GH CY GG? VY —— 

Poe & gl 

* Of course, what the we kor means iS dioii that he begins 

his book with some verses of a mesnevi of Khusrau which 
follow immediately after the first few sentences, The same 
work has been noted, under a different title, by Nawab Ishak 8* 
Khan, as one of those books ascribed to Khusrau but not 


belonging te him, ‘*) 


(1) The MS. is not complete. 


A A A * A 
(2) Among them are Hafiz, Naznin, Auhadi, Shahi, “Urfi, 
Carif Jam, etc. Several verses are in Turki and Hindi. 


l a 

(3) e.g. Khulasateul-Akhbar, Khizana-4-Amira, etc. In one 
of the letters the date mentioned is the llth of Dhul- 
hijja, 25th year of the reign (of Shahjahan, i.e. 1062 
A.H. approx, ) 


(4) See Prolegomena p. 18. The MS. of the work in the 
Rampur library, entitled "Khaydlat-i-Khusrau", The 
verses are from the ‘Ashiqa. 
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(3) Qasfaa of Amir Khusrau (I.O. MS. No. 183). A poem 
Outlining the episodes described by Firdausi in Shahnameh 
and divided into two parts, the first ending (on f. 13b.) 
with the defeat of Afrasiyab at the hands of Kaus, and 
consisting of 362 verses, and the second part, 214 verses, 
bringing the story to a close, has been described as an 
ode of Amir Khusrau - why, we do not know, for in this work, 
unlike the one mentioned above, there is even no mention of 
Khusrau's name, The author, on the other hand, who styles 
himself Dihlavi, says clearly that he completed the first 
half in 1066‘) and that the poem was finished in the reign 
of Shah jahan, (2? and so it was simply because, perhaps, the 
MS. in question happened to be endorsed by an ignorant 
possessor as G21 P2ho Ww that it has been 
ascribed to Khusrau in the en rios S] 
We shall now turn to the genuine works of Khusrau that 
are available today and consider them one by one, beginning 


with the earliest, Tuhfat-us-Sighar (the Present of Youth). 





4 * ° o p” v, 
a) bacy ad s SN; Pe 
- p y h ; 
DREIRAD elon, 


F ? 
(2) (r. a9.) O Enkei urnis α- 
The poet evidently oalled it 
Fihristei-Shah Nameh, for he says: 


e # *2 as ‘ e . 7 
Egi pilns oi : 1B peau ev 


(3) This poem, as far as I know, does not exist in any 
other library. It is written in a smooth flowing 
metre and the opening lines are very much like some 
odes of Qaani, The author Dihlavi may be the same 
person as Mohd. Sadiq (or Sadiq Khan) Dihlavi, the 
writer of Shahjahan Namah. Beg: (after a rubai): 


IY Sb PU PHELAN IED IA oF 
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The First Divan. c$ 


Tne first collection of Khusrau's poems was made about 
the year 671 H. and contains, according to the poet's own 
statement in the preface, such poems as he composed from 
the age of sixteen to nineteen, It was his great friend 
and patron, Tajuddin Zahid, who urged Khusrau (then a mere 


youth and, as in the case of most young geniuses, very 3 





diffident about the merits of his own poetry) to make the 3 

o collection, 
"These verses," he says, "like the natal hair of we. 

children were best clipped off and so I did not want to ig 

preserve any of them, But my friend, Zahid, whose subtle 4 

mind is a tire-woman for the tresses of poetry (may God ; 4 

set his affairs right) collected these scattered writings, 3 

hair by hair, and having trimmed them, knit them up together." | 

* The poet remonstrated with Zahid, saying that the i 
ə 


collection was worthless and should better be consigned to 


— 


vi Sy 


fire, He feared criticism from the poets and scholars that 


oa 
were already both famous and numerous in Delhi. But nejudein’ 4 
Zahid consoled him. "Your critics," he said, “can be but of 
two kinds: ignorant and knowing. If they are wise they — 
would certainly make allowances for your extreme youth, and R 
if they arə foolish, it is a folly to be afraid of then.” i 


So, Khusrau, after a good deal of hesitation agreed and wrote 
a verse descriptive of each of the poems thus collected, so 
that when taken together these introductory verses form a 


poem not of course continuous or consistent in sense, but 


P 
& y$ 7, $} . * — i WoA ad 
ATT AS 2 KE te ce ee Fey. 








(1) 


preserving the form of a qagida, This was an innovation 
of the poet, and was, as we have noted above, quite helpful 


in the preservation of his poems, 


— At e 4 
The diwan comprises thirty-five qagidas, e?) five tarjis — 


and Tarkib-bands, several fragments, mostly small, and a 
short mesnevi descriptive of the poet's unpleasant 
experiences in an Afghan fortress, (>) Most of the qagides 
are in praise of Ghiyathudain Balban' 4) and his son Prince 
Yohammad Qaan Nasiruddin, the Martyr Prince, while others 
were written for some of the nobles of Balban's court, like — 


Amir Ali surnamed Hatam Khan, Ikhtiyaruddin Kishlu Khan, 


* 
i. 


a 
> 
' 


o 


Shamsuddin, Qiwâmulmulk “Azizuddin, ete, One of the Tarkib = 


bands is an elegy on the death of his grandfather, Imadul 

Mulk, the ‘Aria, (5) while another very interesting poem is 

a dirge on the sad demise of two birds, pets of the poet, 
Khusrau in these early poems of his has often tried to 

imitate Khaqani, the great master of Persia whose qasidas 


have always been the model for ambitious poets and who even. 


today is recognised to be the greatest artist in writing such Fa 


poems. It was not an easy task for a young and untrained 





(1) The verses are called abyat-i-Silsila or abyat-1-Surkh, 
and I do not think any poet, other than Khusrau has 
employed them. They are missing in the case of * 


several of the odes in the I.0. MS. 1187. In this iwan 


/ > -~ 4 ? . * * 
they run like this AICA ALAEALISE 
etc. See the Dibacha of Tuhfat-us-Sighar., 
(2) The number is the same in the I.0. MS. 1187 and the 


B.M. MS. 25,807, but the first qasidas in the two 
manuscripts do not agree and there is a differenge in 


the sequence. The rest of the qasidas and tarjis, eto., 


are identical. 
(3) See supra. 
(4) This contradicts the statement of Sheikh Abdul Haq that 


‘there are but few poems by Khusrau in praise of Balban,' 
(See Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 100.) 


(5) See aupra, 
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poet to imitate Khéqani and Khusrau seems to have met 
difficulties in spite of his brilliant poetic instinct. 
"For some time," says he, "I followed in the footsteps of 
Khagani and imitated him as far as form is concerned, 
although I often found it difficult to comprehend some of 
the words employed by him, and on account of my youth could 
not often follow his ideas," (1) Khusrau then has tried to 
give to his poems a grandeur, a flow and a rhythm that 
characterise the poems of Khagani, but he has scrupulously 
avoided the use of difficult words and expressions that 
often render the Persian master's poetry unintelligible to 
aman of ordinary intellect and seholarship, But it is 
precisely these words and phrases that give to Khaqani's 
poems their peeuliar grandeur and that delighted the minds 
of his admirers, Khusrau was too young to succeed fully 
in his attempt and he admits his own defeat, (2) but any 
careful reader would clearly see in these first fruits of a 
growing mind the promise of a greatness as genuine as that 
of Khaqan?.‘*) 

Anvari and Sana were the other two masters that 
Khusrau tried to imitate in his earlier days and in the 


Tuhfat-us-Sighar we find seme poems that are evidently 





(1) Dibacha of Tuhfateus-Sighar. I translate freely. 


(2) "But the sublimity of those masters' poetry was beyond 
the reach of my ambition.” (Dibacha. ) 


(3) In fact, Khusrau's odes after Khaqani are wonderful 
specimens of artistic poetry. See, for instance, 


odes No. 10.: wi pee * PAX 
ose Whe ‘POE A 
No, 17.: a at Evol g io’ 
ete.., written in imitation of Khaqani's odes, beg: 
(pe 13 of Kulliyat): painy MOE. 
as P oa? “- . 
“ ⸗ Í ” . A? . 
LUPE —— (pe 66 Ibid); AIK COC ary 
(Ibid p. 262), | 


se 
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written after Anvari, ‘?) oe 

In several of these. poems, as he says himself, the a 

poet uses the pen-name of Sultani, bestowed upon him by ; a 

Khwaja “Iezuddain, '?? The preface supplies some interesting — 

biographical details of which we have already availed a 

ourselves and is written in a very ornate style that often J 

renders it difficult to follow the sense clearly. Here — 

are a few lines from the elegy on the two dead birds: — 

"When in the evening the phoenix of the sky went down, * 

I went to their cage to put in some more grains, but I —— 
found them both lying cold and dead in the water basin on $ 

account of the extreme heat of the air.....Alas!} their —* 


s 


pretty heads with parted feathers like buds and alas, their 
breasts more bloomful than jessamine! Their fresh and soft vA 
feathers like the silk of Cathay and new and warm like the * 
velvet of China! Let birds all over the world ery and weep 
for them.....Let the dove-pigeons break their cords of 
captivity in their mad grief and with their red tears paint 
a collar round their necks! Let the hoopoos burn their as 
crests with their burning sighs and wreathe their sad sighs | i 
about their heads like crowns!..... Let the swallows gather 
together in mourning and fill the garden with turmoil with — 


their groans and laments!.....May God that they two live 


E 


for ever in Iram, and in the garden of Mercy.....May their 


E ot ahd 
hG 


— 


—— 


nest be in the branches of the Sidra when birds congregate 
on the trees of Paradise! May the faith and loyalty of 





(1) Such is No. 39 beg OAEI in whioh he says: à 


tla dr gh foes ; 


A 


a3 


ATI Aa 


(2) He says in the poem referred to above: 


~~ 2 a , * * 
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is 


3 
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these two friends pass into an eternal romance among the 


people of the wortar (2) 


The Second Diwan. 


Wast-ul-Hayat. 


The second collection of Khusrau's poem, named by 
him 'wastul-Hayat! (2) (the Middle of Life), was made by the 
>» | poet in his thirty-second year; >) and consists of a 
preface, fifty-eight qasidas, eight targis, several 
fragments and quatrains, making a total of 8441 verses 
| (abyat) altogether, 
The preface, written in the same style as that of the 
Tuhfat-us-Sighar, is quite long and supplies a few more 
details about the poet's career. 
b We learn from it that the poet had now established his 
position among the poets of Deihi and that with the advance 
of years his poetry had pequanes maturity and richness, 


> "The time,” he says, "for the ascendancy of witty compositions | 





(1) The birds were apparently cocks, for Khusrau calls them 
Inar’! ( )e No. 40 (fol. 47) 1.0. MS. 1187, and 
No. 41 in B.M.-MS. 25,807. 


| (2) See preface: Hyb) bo | S Pija 
and further on: basiste Nek. 
* 


| | ; 7 01 Jory! 


(2) Aecording to Khusrau the aiwan contains poems written 
between the nineteenth (the I.0. MS. has 12th) and 
twenty-fourth years of his age, But he says himself 
that he was thirty-two when he wrote the preface and 
there are poems in-the collection written certainly 
after the age of 24. No. 35 (f. 104) was written in 

| 690 while No, 6 was composed in 684 when the poet was 

| thirty-three and No, 4 at the age of thirty-two. 


= — — — — 
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and elegant writings is no doubt the middle of our lives 
and the sweet youth. If a writer's fiery nature does 
not light a blazing torch in the world during the night 
of youth, no bright picture is left on the page of time 
from his pen after his death.” He goes on to say that it 
was only at the age of thirty-two that his poetic genius 
was fully developed for the poetry of very young people is 
unripe and imperfect, howsoever intense their passion for 
it and howsoever great their talents. The poetry of old 
age is weak, lacking the fire and the vivid imagination of 
youth, and thus while youth wants maturity and perfection of 
technique old age lacks passion and imagination. Hence 
it is the middle age that is best suited for the production 
of a poetry of the highest order. 

This collection, too, he made at the persistent 


requests of his friends who, having preserved carefully his 





verses, odes and masnavis, handed them over to the poet to 
be arranged in their present form. The poet has supplied 


this diwadn also with the introductory verses‘) (abyat-i- 


14 
$ - 


silsila) and has made use of certain other new artifices in 
(2) 


g 


the poems contained in it. 





a.) x 
ee? ae 


(1) The abyat-i-silsila run as follows: 
‘ — A o 
i Wy MVE Leu 
(2) One of these is the peculiar form of 'Takballus' called 


Hamil- -i-Mayquf. For example, he my the following 
lines (qasida Wo. 58; f. 122b. I.0. MS. 1187): 


4 aL ADLAS 9 C38 b tp pe iyi 
YODA pI DLs Uaf eo Dor ays alter g a A 


* 
Lops! 
a 


eh EIS eee Pee ee 


Cf. also B.M., MS. 25,807, f. 6. This artifice became 
very popular in later times and Qasni often employs it. ; 
(See the Mukhammas in praise of the Queen-Mother. ) a 
(Caleutta 1907, p. 308.) * 
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Among the qagidas are Hukmul-Hikam (No. 6, f. 73bd.), A 
‘Alam-ul-Ilm (No. 7, f. 79b.); Azhar-ul-anwâr (No. 31, 
f. 99b.) and Mirwahatureruh (No. 35, f. 104b.), while the 
Tar jiat contain ‘Ain-ul-Meani Ruyat-ul-Hilaél and Hadigat-ul- 
hadaqat. Most of the qas ſaas are in praise of the martyr 
(1) 


Prince, Mohammad Qaan. Other qasidas are in praise of pte 
God, the Prophet, Nizamuddin Auliya, Balban, Kaikobad, 
Bughra Khan, Ikhtiyaruddin Kishlikhan, Shamsuddin Dabir, 
Tajuddin Alp bin Azhdar, Jalaluddin Firoz Khalji,‘2) ete. 4 
The Hukmeul-Hikam describes the catastrophe at Multan\ 3) 
and the poet's own captivity, while the wirweheturdrth 
depicts the rigours of a journey in the hot weather, ‘4? 
Among the Tarjis, Nos. 6, 7 and 8 are elegies on the death T 
of Prince Wohammaa, ‘>? Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are addressed to the ; 
same prince, No. 4 is a fine poem written on the accession 
of Kaikobad'®) ana No. 5 is addressed to Kishi Khan,‘”? 
The Tar jis are followed by forty-two fragments of 
varying lengths and on diverse —— some being 
addressed to contemporary persons of rank. The last 
(1) Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 33, 34, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 and 55. 


(2) No. 54 (f. 120b.) It is the only poem in this diwan a 
in praise of him. a 


(3) and (4) See supra. ag 
(5) See supra. 


(6) The poem * for its refrain: wot g; 
Bor yh, o o NE ris Le F 


(See supra ). — 


(7) The order of the poems as given in the B.M. MS. 25 „807, 
is different from that in the I.0. MS. 1187. 


(8) The poet gives the number at the beginning (f. 139b.) 
in the baitei-silsila: 


The MWS. has all the 42, 


a 
s 
. 
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(1) 


fragment gives the number of the verses in the diwan. 


Khusrau in this diwan, as in the Tuhfatus-Sighar, has 


followed close in the footsteps of Khagani and we must look — 


in the diwan of that master for the prototypes of several 
of Khusrau's qasidas, The elegies, too, beautiful and 
distinctive as they are, have also their inspiration from 
Khaqani's elegies, but Khusrau has given them a pathos and 
a local colour that mark them as entirely his own. At 

the time Khusrau wrote the poems in this diwdn, another 
Persian master, Kamal of Ispahan, had come into great 
prominence. This poet, essentially a panegyrist, has been 
called the ‘Creator of Ideas’ on account of his subtle and 


highly artistic style, so that according to Daulat Shah one 


could grasp his meaning only after a second or third perusal — 


(2) 


of his verses. 
Khusrau, like other poets of his time, also tried his 
hand at the new style and soon acquired a great proficiency 
in it. We have already seen how he recited one of his 
quatrains in that style before Maulana Wushiruadin'?) and 


how that great scholar praised and admired his skill. 





(1) f. 145. ‘The number is given in an enigma, which, 
however, the poet explains himself: 
ê O af o 
— f Le TOE ie, ae laia E 


*7) 


ey, 


— , A 
th lens) Lew 


i.e. 8.x * b = 8 (1000 + 10 + 40) + 40 + la 
8400 + 41 e 8441. 


(2) Tazkira p. 149, See also Browne Lit. Hist. II. 
P. 540 seq.; and Majmaeul-Fusaha I, 489 seq. 


(3) Dibacha of Wastul Hayat, I.O. MS. 1187. The name 
given is Mustfiruddin Gharifi or Ghirifi, but in the 
B.M. MS, 25,807 (f. 3 seq.) the name is transcribed 
as Muhadhdhibuddin Balakhi. Neither of the two 
names is mentioned by Barni, although it would 
appear that the man was a great scholar for Khusrau 


him: ¢! eligee Pelé tuy 
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Kamal, then, is the other poet whom Khusrau has 
followed in this diwan, and we can trace a similarity 
between the poems of the two masters. 

We have already translated portions of two of the 
fine elegies written by the poet on the death of Prince 
Muhammad. Here are a few lines more from another. 

"O my heart! Put up with grief, for happiness has 
G€isappeared, and thou O Sorrow! take the world for 
Pleasure has left the earth.....The Eye and the Lamp of 
the king of the world is gone; the champion and bulwark 
of the Indian empire is no longer there! Where is the 
right arm of that Treasure of the Kingdom and the faith? 
Where alas is the Prince of the whole world.....9 Saki, 
away with the wine, for it has lost its old flavour! 

O Minstrel, stop that music, for the lute lacks its former 
ring of pleasure, Throw the wine on dust for the time of 
joy is over, and smash the cup on stone as the days of 
drinking are gone! Alas! who shall now reply the enemy 
on the day of battle, when the sharp tongue of the sword 
is gone? Khusrau! how long this tale of woe? the night 
is approaching its end and the Khan has gone to sleep. 
Draw the cover on that moon-like face and tear open the 
lining of the black cap. (1) 

"A month has passed and he goes not out to play 
“ehaugan. His sword does not glitter in the fray, and his 
charger does not run in the cavalcade. He laughs not like 
the rose in the garden and he shows not his face like the 
moon from the balcony. The ‘nadims (2) sit with books in 





(1) ‘he black cap, like the black umbralla or canopy, was 
a symbol of royalty. fearing it would, of course, 
be a sign of mourning. 


(2) Courtiers or companions, 
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their hands; why does he not manage the state-affairs 

as of yore? It is the new year's day, why is his assembly 

not decorated like the garden of Paradise to celebrate it? i 

Oh, would that this night of sorrow were over, and the 

sun that has just set had risen up again! Would that the 

infidel had received from the swords of the ghazis what the 

ghazis received from his arrows! (1) Where are the 

janadrs '?) of the Prince? Would that I saw them race like 

the wind by the side of the golden umbralla! Where are 

all the armour-bearers?'>) I wish I could see them 

bringing the princely sword with its golden belt, and 

shout, 'Be joyeous, the Prince arrives in Multan!' Alas! 

it is only the dust of Malik Mohammad Sultan that arrives!" F 
The diwan Wastul-Hayat is rather rare and is not 


found in several copies of the Kuliiyat.'*) 


sl 1 — 
Tx oe qr 
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(1) Khusrau is very candid in acknowledging the reverse 
suffered by the Indian army. 


(2) Guards. See Sar jandar (supra ). 
(3) Sdlahdars. 7 
(4) All the references, unless otherwise stated, are 3 


from the I.0. MS. No, 1187. 





The Third Divan, 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. 


Ghurrat-ul-Kamfl (the Prime of Perfection), the 
third and in several respects the most important of 
Khusrau's five diwans, was collected and arranged by the 
poet in the year 693 H., and, in its first form, contained 
poems composed between 685 H, and 693 H. or from the age 


of thirty-four to that of forty-three ————— 


The 

poet was encouraged and helped in the task by his friends, 
notably ‘Alauddin ‘Ali Shah, the Seribe, Maulana Shihabuddin 
and Ta juddin Zâhid. The diwan has been, like the two 
preceding ones, supplied with the abyat-i-silsila ( intro- 
ductory verses) and a preface which is very fui?) ana 
gives briefly the outlines of the poet's —— 

It contains, moreover, some very interesting discussions 
about the merits of poetry, the superiority of Persian 
poetry over Arabic poetry, the excellence of the language 
and verse of India, the different kinds and classes of 
verse, and the various methods of acquiring mastery over 
this art. The poet also speaks of his own accomplishments 


and of some new ideas and artifices, introduced by him into at 
poetry. 





(1) That the poet added subsequently later poems to the 
Qiwan is apparent fro ts contents and also from 
what he says in the Dibacha: "From the year 685, 
when I was 34 years of age, to the year 693 when I 
have become 45 - all compositions collected by the * 
Seribes have been inserted in this volume and whatever | 
gathers later on shall also be spent herein.” | 


—— EP 4b UUs E wy £ 27 YIS, ) 
(2) It occupies more than thirty folios in ‘the B.M. MS. 
25,807 (f. 327b. to f.358b.) 


(3) We have already availed ourselves of this valuable 
information. 
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Speaking of Arabic and Persian verse he advances the 
following arguments to show the superiority of the latter: 

1. Persian poetry is more rhythmetic and balanced. 
Zinaf, etc., spoil the beauty of Arabic verse. 

Le The fact that Arabic possesses such a vast 
vocabulary and words of miltifarious senses while few 
words in Persian have more than one sense, and yet the 
Persian poetry has reached to such a high pitch of 
excellence, is sufficient to show the superiority of this 
poetry over Arabic poetry. 

3. Arabic poetry requires only the 'qafiya't while 
the Persian has both qafiya and radif. 





He says of Indian scholars: 
"Again, the scholars of India, especially those who 
live in Delhi, åre superior in poetics talent to men of good 
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taste found anywhere else in the world. The Arab, the 


Khurasani, the Turk, the Hindu or others who come to 
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various cities of India in the possession of the Mohammnadans 
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like Delhi, Multan or Lakhnauti, not to speak of Gujrat, 
Malwa or Deogir, which are still the demoniac abodes of the 
Hindus, cannot change their tongue even if they spend their 
whole lives and shall always composes after the fashion of 


their own country.....But a writer who has been brought up 


-i 


in the cities of India, especially Delhi, can, without 


Hi nates 


actual contact or intercourse with any particular people, 


write verse after the manner of that people - nay, can even 


las > , 4 ' waa , 
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mould their prose and poetry to his own requirements (1) and 
can write successfully in the style of any country he goes 


to. It has been proved by experience that several of our 


Q) sap oye a 
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men, without ever visiting Arabia, have acquired an 


eloquence in Arabic which was denied even to great Arab d 
masters.....I have seen many a Tazik and Turk, who learnt zs 
Turkish in India by education and study and spoke it so 4 
eloquently that pure Turks coming from Khorasan were : 
—— a 

Similarly, the Persian language, although, of course, — 
its original home was Persia, has lost its purity of idiom "4 
everywhere except in Mawaraun-nehr, the language of that : 


country being like that of India, The Khorasani, for — 





instance, says chi for chih, while some say kaju for ku ja, 


although they write the words properly.....But the Persian 


— eee 


tongue in India from the river Sind to the —— *? is 
one and invariable. When we possess such uniformity of 

idiom, it is but natural that our poetry is great. This | 
Persian of ours is, moreover, the original and pure Persian?) 


The Hindui tongue, no doubt, varies greatly in idiom in 


4 Typ ee wie bs. ——— 
— A a Pl, Oe 


aifferent parts of the country, but Persian is the same 


q 
tér 


A i 
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throughout its length and breadth, and it is pronounced as 








: 
it is written. It is not like the tongue of the people of F: 
Aizerbaijan, who say 'kardakun! for karda,or like that of $ 
the Sistanis who always conclude their words with 'sin', — 
e.g. kardai-sin, gufta-i-sin. Yet, when some of the Balais 5 
came here - and they were learned and scholarly persons, not ži 
boors - the Persian writers of Delhi adopted their speech in 2 
order to mock them, and wrote so well in that style that EM 
they could not criticise or find fault with their writing.” = 

| fer 








(1) This would show that the Turks in India had already 
become strangers to Turkish, 


(2) He means, of course, sea-shore in the extreme south. 


(3) Parasi-i-Dari. 
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The Diwan has got more than ninety qasidas and Tar jis, 
about nine mesnevis, numerous fragments and quatrains, 

The gasidas contain some of the finest specimens of 
Khusrau's poetry that have acquired a well-deserved fame. 
Several of them have been written as replicas to famous 
poems by older masters like Anwari, Khaqâni, Zahir of 
Faryah and Kamal of Ispahan, but there are many more which 
are original. 

Among the qasidas are: (1) Jannat-un-najat, written 
in imitation of Sanai and containing the praise of God, the 
poet's conception of Him and his ideas about religious 
beliefs and practices, written at the age of forty-one in 
692 H.; (2) Mirateus-Safa, a very well-known poem, being a 


replica to Khawani's 'Shiniyya', ‘2? The poem written ina | 





— 


didactic strain is a very long one and was composed in 695 H. 
when the poet was almost forty-five, The main theme is the 
praise of the Prophet. (3) Darya-i-abrar, another very 


famous poem, that excited the praise and jealousy of his 


"a 
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contemporaries and successors, has for its main theme the 


eulogy of the saint Nizamddin auisya, ‘7? (4) Nazmddurar, 





"i 


A A 
(1) Poem rhyming in 'shin', Khâqani's poem contains 24 
verses while the Miratus-Safa of Khusrau has 150 
verses. Other imitations of the poem are: Jila-ur- 
Ruh, by Jami (130 verses), Anis-ul-Qalb by Fuzulj of 
Baghdad (134 verses) and‘Umman-ul Jawahir by“Urfi 
(94 verses). (See Hajji Khalifa IV. 510.) 


(2) See Nawai's Ma jalis-un-Nafais (Trans. by M. Belin. 
Journal Asialique XVII. 1861, p. 329 seq.), where the 
author says how he praised the poem in the presence 
of Jimi, how J&émi composed his famous poem, Lujjat-ul- 
Asrar in reply to it and how Nawai himself composed 
another imitation, Bahr-ul-Afkar., According to 
Nawai, Khusrau said: "Si par tels evenements quel- 
conques mes oeuvres venaient a etre totalement perdues- 
sauf cette qacide, je ne m'en inquieterais guere, car 
quiconque la lira saura apprecier ma valeur et mon 
talent dans la republique des lettres." Khusrau's, 
Jami's and Nawai's poems open respectively as follows: 
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another poem in a marked didactic strain. Other qasidas 
are mostly panegyrics addressed to Jalaluddin Firoz Khai ji, 
to his sons, Arkalik Khan and Ibrahim Qadar Khan, to 
Alauddin Khalji and his brother, Almas Beg, Ulugh Khan, to 
Ikhitiyaruddin 411 bin Aybek (Hat@m Khan), and to some 
other contemporary nobles, 


ae 
The tarjis contain a very fine poem, written in 


imitation of a poem of Khaqani, containing the praise of the 


Prophet, a panegyric named Nur-un-Nur addressed to 
Jalaluddin Khalji, another addressed to ‘Alauddin Khalji on 
the birth of a son, describing the decoration of Delhi on 
the auspicious occasion, an elegy on the death of Prince 
Mahmud Khan-i-Khañan, eldest son of Firoz Khalji, anå 
another on the death of the poet's own son, Muhammad. 

The masnavis include Miftah-ul-futuh (which has often- 
been considered as a separate work but which certainly 
belongs to the Ghurratul Kamal as evidenced by the 'bait-i- 
silsila' that precedes at)'2) a long letter addressed to 
Ta juddin Zahid, written in 676 H, from Oudh, comprising 


263 verses; the Faras Namah a very humorous and interesting _ 


poem addressed to Amir Ali Sar jdndar (Hatam Khan) desoribing 
the plight of a horse given by that noble to the poet and 
requesting the gift of another; short poems descriptive 


of the splendour of certain princely structures and a very 





(1) The verse is in the same metre and has the same rhyme 
as the other introductory verses in the diwan and is, 


in fact, given in the abyat-i-silsila given collectively © 


in the beginning of the diwan. It runs as follows: 
tI I A TAAA RA 
ie opening verse of the Ghurra is: 
Soil: roe: Miri A AEA 


while the last verses are: 
3 e A - Ae 
AA oi dyse $79 z hya CM- 


We shall consider the mesnevi, however, separately 
later on. 
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small but original sonnet addressed to a fan. 

The fragments, as usual, are of various lengths and 
treat of very diverse topics. The fragments are followed 
by ruba-is (quatrains), and then comes a collection of 
Ghazels., The qasaids in the Ghurra are some of the finest 
poems of Khusrau and display an elegance, a flow and a 
charm that is really wonderful, His imitations of the 
older masters have in some cases excelled the originals in 
sheer grandeur and pathos and have equalled them in 
artistic phraseology, while some of the original poems are 
the finest specimens of Persian poetry. 


Here are a few lines from one of the qasidas in praise 
of Jalfiluddin Firoz Khalji, after zahir of Faryab: ‘1? 


"The loved one's sweet, honeyed mouth 
That bliss to life doth give, 
To life-less ones from its sweet font 
The nectar rich doth give. 
Lo! Here am I but one of those 
Who pine away from her! 
Sure, ‘tis the lot of every one 
Whom she false hopes doth give, 
Long ages pass, but never doth 
She think of her poor friends 
Oh that the kindly Lord to her 
A softer heart doth give! 
That cares she in her regal pomp, 
In her swift, bright career 
If there be one who from afar 
Doth watch - his life doth give? 
My heart is lost - I grope for it 
In darkness in her alley 
Is there a soul of this lost one 
A clue to me can give? 
O Gard'ner ‘ware the fiery sighs 
The nightingale shall breathe! 
Let not that fair rose its sweet scent 
To morning breezes give! 





(1) The qasids opens thus : 7 — aay 
Z UY E evo! 19 Os 4d sk yb —— 
(Kulliyat- i-Khusrau: Nawal Kishore: p. 28; I.0. 


MS. 1186 No. ; B.M. MS. 25,807, No. 43.) 
while Zahir's — begins as: 


tw) O bop Egi Ap nyg — 
(Vide ‘Lubb-ul-Albab II. 304; 
Compare also Ghalib's qasida, 
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My heart doth bleed with jealousy 
Of that impudent cup, 

For see how every moment she 
A kiss to it doth give! 

Lo! E'en the Saki doth conspire 
fo rob me of my life! 

Deadedrunk am I, and evermore 
Fresh goblets he doth give! 

Lost am I now, nor can revive 
Eten if with her fair hands 

She pours the wine for me and with 
A gracious smile doth give! 

A thousand times my mouth I wash > 
With purest nectar rare 

Ere may my mouth an humble kiss 
On the kingly stirrup give! 

The mighty king, Jalaluddin, 
To whom the lefty heaven 

Its seven chairs as ladders for 
The lofty throne doth give - 

Firoz, the glorious king, whose fame 
From East to West spreading. 

Each moment to all living things 
New hopes of peace doth give! 


The 'Faras-Nama' is a fairly long mesnevi, written 
in an easy, flowing style. Some portions of it are 


extremely interesting, and display a keen sense of humour in 


the port, I give below a translation of part of it. 
















"O horse-giver, listen - listen for a moment to the N 
tale of the horse and the grief of Khusrau! When once in . 
your generosity you bestowed horses on all that be and so $ 
many stables, like ropes of pearls, were scattered, I k 
pulled up courage and took away one of the pearls from the 4 
populous stables. Yes, I took a pearl, but not born of 
nacre, amber-coloured but not amber. Way, not a pearl but a 
a sky-exploring cloud, that eclipsed the pearls of the sky, — 
a tartar horse of sweet temper; a Turkish steed, unique in a 
all Hind.....Hot in career like the sun, swift in flight as Š 
the desert wind.....His feet flew in air like birds and his 3 
shoes shone like the crescent moon in mideair..... =3 

Although I captured that-demon, I was myself afraid of X 


— 
‘= 
J 
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its malign influence., I recited and blew all the incantations 
I knew, but I fled from him and he from himself. But at last 
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I got on to his back after a good deal of coaxing and 
wheedling - pale with fear like a dried-up leaf on an 
autumn twig - and drove him ever so gently. My hands and 
feet trembled as doth a rose swaying in the breeze, and I 
sat on his back a picture of helplessness - like a piece 
of bone on the back of the Phoenix, (1) dreading a fall 
every moment and preparing myself for death. As I went 
through the streets, he jumped from house to house, 
trampling on every horse he met on the way, and thus like 
a flying bird I reached back my home....." 

The poet then describes how this spirited horse grew 
thin and weak for want of nourishment, and proceeds: 

"I tried my best to restore him to his former vigour, 
but it was no use: on the other hand, I also became ill. 
When, however, I got a little stronger I went to enquire 
about him, and said to him: ‘'0O my hardy steed that wast 
like fire and water ere this, what is it that ails thee, 
so that thou hast become like the autumn rose? Thou wast 
a bird, but hast become a nest: thou wast a horse and hast 
become a whip. Every joint of thy body appears like a 
reed and I, the rider of the reed, must look like a madman. 
Iam not a child to ride a reed-horse; I should consign 
such a reed to fire. How dost thou fare now? Tell me 
without hesitation or fear." 

The horse in great indignation replies that it is 
atarvation that has brought him to this miserable condition 


and requests the poet to write his former master from hin, 





(1) Bones are considered to oe favourite food of the sab 
fabulous bird Humay. Sad i of it: |. P 
y says Sie Sb ujv! Í 
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telling him of his plight and asking him to take him back. 
The letter runs as follows: 
"This is my tale: I break the seal, and display the 


unseen image to the commander of the world, the expert, 


ri. 


royal rider of the horse of bounty. With due humility and 
earnestness the poor Tartar horse relates his grievous story ` 


standing in the row of shoes, 2) 


You, in your royal 

favour and kindness, were pleased to bestow me upon Xhusrau, 
and he took me to his house, where I saw a stable, vile ané 3 
rotten. There are in it a few scabby horse-lings, their aa 
backs bare of skin and their heads devoid of hair. Their 


rids look like the teeth of a comb, and they are thin as ‘J 


- 


hair.....For want of fodder they have become blind and feeble - 
and are tied to pegs that will be their graves. On 
account of their intense craving for fodder, grass has A 
grown on their bellies. They chew wood like sugar and 
suck reeds like the sugar-cane.....1 watch every night the 
galaxy and strive to pick grain from the moon.....for ever 
since I left your abode ny stomach was never filled with 
grasa. 


"O Knight and Chief, and O Faster! O mighty lion 


and furious dragon! In your patronising kindness you gave 





me to your slave, for you, who provide comfort for the 
whole world, are always kind and generous. But why were 


you so angry with me that you gave me away and took no 


í hts Oo a —— 


pity? You gave me away in generosity, have mercy also for 
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M@.eceel know you are too generous to take back what you 


u's 


have given, but take me away from this deceitful tyrant 


-æ 
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(Xhusrau) and give him some other horse. Give him another 
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a Pape a - . 
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(1) Saffi-Nial: the lowest rank in an assembly where 
generally the guests place their shoes. 
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horse and give him what the horse may eat, for otherwise 
that horse would never come out alive from his house, 
Give him not a horse without fodder if you want it not to 
die of starvation like me; tet it not suffer what I have 
suffered at his hands, Behold! I am already at death's 
door and ean hear the sounds of the other world. I go to 
empty the granaries of Paradise of their oats and hay. I 
have stood up but to fall, and have opened my heart to lay 
down my life, for how can I live in this plight? - may you 
live happily for a hundred years and may the horse of 
desire be under your saddle! God grant my prayer, Amen!" 
+e That Khusrau, in spite of what he says in the dibacha, 
did ultimately attach a number of ghazels to this diwan is 
clear from two of the hbyat-i-silsila' that were evidently 
meant to top the collection of ghazels, ©? The book opens 
with poems in praise of fod and the Prophet, and contains 
a large number of lyrics arranged in alphabetical order. 
The number of quatrains is also very large, and some 
of them are in the Shahr-Ashub style - a novel feature in 
(2) 


= Khusrau's works. They are addressed to young and 
handsome pliers of different crafts and tradas =- a fisherman, 


the son of a tavernekeeper, that of a weaver, of a money- 





changer, a tailor, and so on. One of the quatrains is of 
special interest, being a rare example in verse of the 


artifice "'Double-tongued! (OLA ), wherein the concluding 





words can be wnterpreted both in Persian as well as Hindi 


without spoiling the meaning of the whole. It runs as 





(1) The verses are: Ld de Be) —— 27 
da Co P v tJ Ww vss hóyo po? 


(2) B.M. MS. No. 25,807, ff. 439-440. These quatrains 
probably form part of the collection entitled the 
Shahre-Ashud of Khusrau, referred to by the late Nawab 
Ishaq Khan. (See Prolegomena.) 








follows: ‘I saw a Hindu youth sweet as sugar from head 
to foot and the sight filled me with wonder. I asked 
him to tell me what the down on his face was, and he 
cried out ‘mori bapa.t (1) 

MSS, of the diwan exist in many libraries in Europe 
and India, but it has never been published, 2? 


The Fourth Divan, 


A O 
Bakiya Nakiya, 


The fourth collection of Khusrau's poems was made, 
again by the poet hirself, about the year 716 n.(3) or soon 
after the death of Alauddin Khalji, Apparently the poet, 
when he compiled and edited the Ghurra, never thought that 
he would be able to produces a fourth diwan and so intended 


to attach all subsequent compositions to that sel lection O 


. But his poetry grew, as it were, in spite of himself. His 


genius, the poetic mind, grew younger and more vigorous with 
the advance of age, He says himself in the preface:- 
"My mind.....grows greedier of poesy every day. At 


the age of thirty-two, when I composed one quatrain, I had 





(1) In Persian tant with feet', in Hindi an exelamation 
"Oh my father!'! BoM. MS. f. 439b. 


(2) I have utilised 1,0. MSS. Nos. 1186 and 1187, and 
the B.M. MSS. Nos. 25,807 ana 


(3) TI conclude this from the dibacha where he gives his 
age, at the time of writing it, as sixty-four, 
“Alauddin died in 715 H. 


(4) See supra. 








to think and ponder before I could produce another, But 
now when I am sixty-four and the pearls of my teeth are 
about to fall, my mind tells me that this is the proper 
time to let pearls of poesy drop from my mouth. The 
harder I try to seal my mouth, the more profusely these 
pearls come out.....Often do I plunge into soas l) 
unfathomed even by the perfect masters, and without any 
great trouble bring out so many bright pearls that I can 
hardly gather them, But as the days for decorating and 
ornamenting verses are now past, I pick up only one or 
two that are worth picking up and string them together 
while the rest lie on the surface ‘@) of my mind, soiled 
and neglected, for if I were to collect all the fine pearls, 
there would have been not four diwans but four oceans..... 

"I improvise so swiftly that ere one can utter the 
name of ‘bait! I finish a verse, and even the quick 
imagination cannot overtake my improvisations for many a 
quatrain have I completed ere I had time to imagine or 
think. By the right of my pen, very often the flowing 
pen of the swift and agile Seribe has failed to attain the 
quickness of my composition and in the assemblies of kings 
mostly I have been content to extemporise and to dispense 
with the services of the pen.....%9) 

No wonder, then, that the poet was tempted to add a 
fourth diwan to the three already existing. He started 
on the old plan, wrote a preface, and the introductory 


verses, and made a collection of qasaidb, tarjis, fragments, 





(1) Buhur, which, of course, means both seas and metres, 


(2) Literally on the "clay (tin) of my mina". 


A A A 
(3) Dibacha Bakiya Nakiya: 
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quatrains and some short mesnevis, But the preface was 
written in a new style which Khusrau had recently evolved 
and in which passages of varying lengths are composed with 
analogies drawn from different things and topics, ‘2) 

The preface begins, as usual, with the praise of God, 
and the eulogy of the Prophet followed by an encomium on 
his Sheikh, NizA@muddin Auliya. Then comes a passage of 
self-laudation characteristic of a man who is sure of his 
powers and knows that his claim to superiority is 
unchallenged, "The slave, Khusrau,” he says, "by the 
grace of the kingdom-bestowing God, is unique and peerless 
in the realm of poetry. Every quatrain of his strikes the 
five-fold tnaubat! (2) on the drum of the nine skies and the 


matil) 


lance of his pen, which has a sky-scraping fiag 
of fine verses, has risen to the azure canopy of heaven, 
His royal coins, each of which is perfect and bright like 
the full moon, have become current from city to city or 
rather, like the silvery dise of the sun, have cauzht the 
East and the West.....Thne far-sighted wise ones know well 
that in his writings there are every kind of prose and 
poetry of such a high order as would not acknowledge the 


superiority of anything except the Koran, the traditions 





of the Prophet and the sayings of the religious scholarsessse 


(4) 


Every 'tauhia' written by him is a ray from ‘God is the 


Light of the skies and the earths) every ‘nat! is a 





(1) Khusrav first employed this style in the composition of _ 

Khazain-ul-futuh, though he had explained it in the 

az-i-Khusravi, We shall speak more about it in 
connection with the former work, 


(2) A drum or a band played before the residence of a 
sovereign or a noble at stated intervals, 


(3) Khatti lances were famous in Arabia. Khusrau, of 
course, puns upon the word Khatt, which means also 
‘script! or writing. à 

(4) Praise of God. 


(5) A verse from the Xoran: 
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reflection of tyasin'....."°2) 

He then goes on to describe the four orders of poetry 
which he likens to the four elements, i.e. earth, water, 
air and fire, and of which the one resembling fire, he says, 
ia the noblest and most sublime, Then he compares his 
four diwans to four skies and gives his ideas as. to how a 
diwan should be arranged and what it should contain, ‘?) 
He then again speaks of his prowess in the field of poetry 
but winds up, in curious contrast, with a note of dismay, 
Gespondence and regret. "In the — pursuit,” he 
says, "of black and white, >) my beard, once black, has 
turned white and my white face has become black, and yet 
like foolish children I sleep content with the thought 
thet my ghazels keep the young and the old awake.‘ 4) My 
condition is like that of a child who is sent to school to 
learn wisdom, but who runs instead to the childish sport of 
reed-riding, and so remains a pedestrian! >) for the whole of 
his life. I believe that the proper use of the pen is to 
employ it in the religious sciences and its flight to any 
other field is a mere child's frolic, I, the child, in old 
age, have made the reed I call a pen run into the deserts of 
misguidance, and know not which of the wildernesses of Hell 
it shall ultimately take me to. Whenever this painful 
thought crosses my mind, a flame runs through my body. The 
only hope of this black record of mine being wiped out lies 





(1) Beginning of the well-known sura of the Koran supposed 
to be in praise of the Prophet. 


(2) See supra, 
(3) Letters. 
(4) With ecstatic joy. 


(5) Unfit and wmaccomplished,. 
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in the belief that Forgiveness itself is the cloud of 
merey and kindness the Font of connivance, so that if a 
down-pour comes from that cloud and a splash arrives from 
that fountain, my black record as well as myself of the 
black deeds shall be washed perfectly clean. Else what 
I deserve is that that record be tied to my neck and with 
blackened face I be paraded far and near and then consigned 
to the dreary hell so that both the record and myself de 
consumed entirely.” 

Tho contents of the diwan, as the poet says himself 

&; in a fragment, are sixty-three qasidas, six tarjis, one 

hundred and sixty-five couplets of mesnevi, two hundred 
fragments, five hundred and seventy ghazels, and three hundred 


and sixty — =? 


* 2 
The qasidas are mostly in praise of “Alauddin Khalji,‘ ) 


(3) 


a few are addressed to Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, while 


another few are encomiums on some of the contemporary 
nobles, like Almas-beg Ullugh Khan, fa judd in Dabir, Hamiduddin, 
at Nasiruddin Ariz, etc. Some of these poems are evidently 
imitations of older —— but most of them are 
original in style ard are perfect specimens of Khusrau's 
highest art, Among them are two poems, one writter in the 


(5) 


month of Ramazan and the other on the occasion of the 





(1) The fragment is found in the ET Pea MS. 


Wo, 25,807. f. 97. beg: ABO ny 
This MS., however, has only 56 'qasidas, ~ The India 
Off. MS. No. 1187 has full 63. 


| (2) 36, in fact of the 63, 
(3) About 10, 


(4) Wo, 33 (f. 358, I.0. MS. 1187) beg: à 
| (nth Ageia bso pe vb Sevier 
(6) Such are No. 8, f. 344 (written after Zahir), No. 14 

f. 548 (written after Abdul Wasi al-Jabali), No. 35 


f. 360 (after Khaqani), etc. The opening verses of 
Khusrau's odes, with the corresponding verses of 


these masters are: Cy D2 ov b BEL 0p 2S E) — 
(See ‘Aufi II. 104) ; 


Ea} Lees SII — ` — 





Eid, and nothing can excel them in the quaintness of 
analogies, the beauty of imageries and the smoothness of 
rhythm. In the qasida-4-—Idiyya he says: 
"Tt is Bid, and the Saki has poured the purified ruby 
into the cup to provide a sherbet for the thirsty fasters. 
Wine is the antidote for the sick, nay it is liquid life 
or dissolved sun put into the beaker. Wine is the fountain 
of life, nn it is the flowing stream of life's blood which 
conceals in itself the ma jun! of revivification.....In 
front of their houses sit the great men with wine and 
_ musicians, the wine coursing through their delicate bodies 
like life. The wine cooled like ice is fire quenched with 
(1) 


water c... . There are also scents, sweet as musk and heaps 


of roses and tulips and on all sides there are trays of 





delicious fruits and sweets, while a hurdred kinds of syrups 
and drinks flavoured with musk and camphor have been prepared. 
Every one reclines in a cool spot, a fine garment on the body, +1 
fresh as a cloud and light as a rose-petal. The delicate- 

+ bodied fair ones have no clothes and their bodies are 
smeared with sandal, the cool sandal imparting them 
freshness and rite."(2) 

| Of the six tar jis, three are addressed to Alauddin 

Khalji, one is an elegy on the death of that monarch, ‘>) 


another is in praise of his brother, Almas-beg and the sixth 





(1) The poem was evidently written in the early period of 
“Alauddin's reign when wine was still an unforbidden 
luxury. 


(2) Khusrau is evidently referring to handsome youth rather 
than to fair women. 


(3) A fine poem. See supra. It begins: — 
Se hs Ug EN O YS —— 
— xt * 2 3 2 d 


The Turkish poet, Ziya Pasha's Tarkib-band seems to be 
a strahge echo of this poem, It begins: 


HILI Iie GP, ty Gb BP 20d 
(See Gibb VI, 362.) x3 
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is another elegy written on the death of Nasiruddin Mahmud. 
The mesnevis contain a poem addressed to ‘Alauddin Khalji 

on the occasion of Khizr Khan's marriage, while in another 
addressed to the same king the poet complains of the — 
shown to him and requests for royal favour. 


The ghazels begin with a thamd' and occupy almost 


417 folios. Here is a translation of the opening womi 


"0 Thou beyond our fancy's flight, 

How can our sense Thee comprehend? 
How can our halting human wit 

To Thy great being's heights ascend? 
Ay, if all men and birds and beasts d 

a Be as the dust on Thy threshhold, | 

How ean the dust of base concern f 

Thine noble garb of light enfold? f 
The turret high of Thy great might 

Is far beyond the endless space: 
How can the wingless bird of thought 

To that eternal distance race? 
Before Thy kingly unconcern, 

A thousand martyrs like Husain, 
Eten on the river's bank do thirst 

And thirsty unto death remain! 








From yon fair, heavenly garden where 
The Holy Ghost e'en scarce may dwell 
How can our faultful sense receive 
A fragrant, life-inspiring smell? 


Oft doth Thy kingly presence grace 
The earthly throne of human hearts, 

Yet how that presence could be felt l 
Through these benighted human arts? -| 





Thine royal meroy's sign perceive 
Some blessed ones to Mecca bound, 
Yet pagan Khusrau naught beholds 
But idols, idols all around! 
Ay, let the spear of Thy disdain 
Fall on a worthless slave like me! J 
Thine gifts in boundless measure rain (2) 4 
On those that Thine good servants be!‘~’ 





(1) I.0. MS. f. 407b. (No, 1187) beg: TE apr Orv d og! 
Prof. Habib has also given a translation of this poem 
and so I was reluctant to give mine here. But I made 
made it before I saw his translation and as the two are — 
quite different I think mine will prove to be an 
interesting variant. (See Life & Works, p. 92). 


F Pi "I ek 
os 2 a ee 


— 


(2) I have tried to retain as far as possible the metre as 
well as the spirit of the original in my translation, 
although at places the rendering is not very literal. 

The original scans as follows: See a 


ae 


« i « 
ie . a) Ga’) 
SLAG. rA Sl a 


t 


* 


— —— 


i 
TRER 





< 
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The quatrains are quite numerous and some of them are 
very fine. 

The diwan has never been printed or lithographed, 
although selections from it oecur in the 'Kulliyat' 


lithographed in Lucknow, Manuscripts are numerous, 


(J 
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The Fifth Divan 


Wihayat-ul-Kamal: 


The fifth and the last collection of Kimsrau's poems 
was made by him about the close of his life after the death 
of Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq Shah and the accession to the throne d 
of his son Muhammad Tughlaq. It is preceded by a very short ae 
introduction consisting of the praise of God and the Pro- Ss 
phet and a eulogy of Nizamddin Auliya written in a highly 
ornate style, but making no reference to the collection ite 
self. In fact even the name Nihayat-ul-Kamal is not men- 
tioneé and there are no introdustory verses. The British 
Museum iP the work contains twenty-two qasidas, five 
terjis, four short mesnevis, a number of fragments md 
a collection of ghaszels. 

The first qasida is in praise of God, the second in 
praise of the Prophet and his companions, the third named 
Nabit-un-Ha't is a eulogy of Nizamuddin Auliya, while the ~“ 
following five, four of which are named Khas Ashar, Rah-i- 





Rihat, ‘Orf-ul-'Unfan and 'Ain-ul-'Ibar respectively are 
long poems inia moralising tone, out-lining the proper signite 
ficance of love, the ideals of virtuous conduct, the pit- 
falls in the life of a man and so on. The rest of the 
qasidas are panegyrics an Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, his suc- 
cessor Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq Shash and the latter's sonsMohd. — 
Tughlaq Shah, Prince Behram, Prince Ibrahim and some of the | | 
great men of the time. Two of these poems are especially | i 
interesting. One of them, named Sahifatul Ausaf, addressed xg 
to Modh. Tugħlaq describes the charms of Deogir, while the | 


(1) No: “25,807. 


(2) We have already availed ourselves of the contents of 
this poem. See supra. (B.M. ms, 25,807 f, 459b). 








ld 


/ 


é 





«3) 'Shubh yaqinst', which shows that the charge was not 





zy * 


other addressed to Syed Ta juddin is a long and vehement 
protest against a charge of disrespectfulness to the Pro- 
phet's family levelled against the poet by his pe 
The fact that the poem is addressed to a Syed and is full 
of urgent and earnest appeal would suggest that the poet 
was in real trouble as a result of this presumably false 
accusation. He says: PE. 

"They have alleged that in the writings of this — 
there is a verse or two which may be construed to be defan- 
atory to the Prophet's family. ... A suspicion there may be, 
no doubt, but it is not a ——— Why shold a believe 
er like me be persecuted for a mere suspicion?” Hs then 
swears by God, by the Prohhet, the apostles, the koran, 
the noble‘ mahsjirs sit ‘ahaa? tebe prayer-carpet of his 
Sheikh and by all the saints that he had never intention- 
ally uttered a word likely to wound the feelings of the 
Prophet's descendants. “And if," he continues, "I have, 
Inadvertently, been guilty of an impudence, well God alone 
if free from error." He concludes with profuse excuses 
and asks forgiveness of Goé and man. 

of the Trajis, one is an elegy on the death of Qut- 
puddin Mubarak Shah, two are panégyrice on Ullugh Khan, 
prince Junan (afterwards Mohd. Tughlaq), another is adérese- 
ed to the same now king and describes the splendours of 
his coronation, while the fifth is a touching elegy on the 
death of his own son Haji who died of a painful disease. 

The first mesnevi is a condolatory letter addressed 


to Tajuddin who appears to have lost his son, his mother 
SEE PE ae rs AS RA ee” ET ky OLE RI 
(1) Be M. ms. 25,807 f. 463. 


(2) Rahi, like banda, often used humbly by writers for 
themselves. 


quite baseless. 


(4) The Compantons of the Prophet. 


ae 


and a brother during a short space of time. The second is * 
addressed to Qutbuddin, the third to Ghiyathuddin on the 
completion of the Tughlaqabad citadel, while the fourth is $ 
a reply to a letter of Tajuddin Sipahdar son of Shanipuddin. Ps 
The mesnevis are followed by fragments some of which | 
are interesting conundrums or riddles, a novel feature not 
found in other works. He says, for instance, of a ragor: | 
"What is that body held by two substances, animal and véges — 
a split in two and again joimed together, its belly 5 
rent and a tongue in the belly, which performs the magical 
operation of converting an old man into a youth in a moment, 
and plunders sometimes musk, sometimes camphor and sometimes 
e musk and camphor together. ... ?" = 
The Ghasels appear to be not entirely a new collection 3 
but simply a selection from those attached to the previous 
diwans with the addition of some new ones, two or three of y 
Which consist of alternate verses in Arabio and Persian. 


A number of quatrains follow, the last of which runs thus: i 


F ia 


"My misdeeds have ruined me, O God, what shall I do? 
The dark tresses of the beloved have blackened my face, — 
e what shall I do? 


po Re 


I hope Thou wilt forgive all my sins, but with the 
shame that Thou hast seen my sins, what shall I do?" | 

In this diwan, too there are some quéidas written in * 
imitation of other poets, but, as he says in one of then, 
Khusrau wrote them simply to satisfy the curiosity of his 4 
friends who probably wanted to test the poet's prowess and 
to — he replied to the famous poems of the famous 


masters. F 





(1) Referring to the wood and bone of whioh the handle is 
usually made. 


(2) — Wo. 13. £.457b. written after Anwari and beginning: ar: 
SY iy tS Sig | 


a 


Sh 


The corresponding poem of Anwari ps 
—— 
begins as CANALLA 


(See S.0.S. ms. of Kulleyat). 





B. THE HOSTORICAL MESHNEWI 


(1) QIRYAN-US-SA 'DA IN 


("The Conjunction of the two Auspicious Stars”) 








Qir*an-us-Sa'dsin, the first long poem in mesnevi form £ 
composed by Khusrau, was written, as we have seen above, at | 
the request of Kai-Kobad after the poet's return from Oudh | 
where he had stayed with Khan-i-Jahian, the governor of Oudh, a 
for two years. The poet completed it in Ramasan 688 H., at 
the age of thirty-six, after a hard labour oy FY ta months 


— ag ee 


and was handsomely rewarded by the king for it. Later on, 
a when he was almost forty, Khusrau added another section to 
the poem to serve the purpose of both an introduction as 
well as a conclusion. He tells us in it that the mimber of E 
the verses in the poom is 5944 and that as he had not counte * 
ed them formerly the result had been a defalcation in the 
number at the hands of careless soribes, and so he thought 
it well to specify the number — 
The poem, whose main theme is a quarrel between Boghra 
¢ Khan, the son of Balban, and Kaikobad, the son of the former 
who succeeded his grandfather to the throne of Delhi, anā 
their meeting and reconciliation on the bank of the river 
Saru or Sarju, has been thoroughly analysed by Cowell in | 
the J.A.S.B (1860, p.225 seq.) and translations of some in- y 
teresting passages have been made by Elliot (114 524 seq.), Al 
I do not, therefore,intend to go into any details here, but go 
shall confine myself to a general survey of the — a 


m- 
— — * 


(1) Qir"an-us-Sa'dsin (Lucknow 1885) p.174. The poet gives 

the name here as ir evo"? , but in the opening 
verse the name isc- ay;  (p.2). Another alternative — 
nano is — . Cowell (p.238) gives 











the age as 37. yd 
See pp. 179 Potni, DEI TIERE, 3 
“JI * * 


I have, moreover, availed myself of most of the historie — 
cal information contained in the poem fin the second J 
chapter. Elliot's translations are interesting, but oe 
unfortunately often faulty. — 


t-te’ 









Khusreau, as he says himself in the supplementary section 
referred to above, had long cherished the ambition of writ- i 
ing a masterepiece in mesnevi form. He had trodden assidu- i 
ously and with remarkable success in the foot-prints of the 4 
Tamous qasida writers, and the composers of ghasels. Nosnevi 
Was still a region unexplored by him. He was alive to the 
greatness of this particular art and was fully conscious of — 
the th he genius of its most renowned exponent, Nizamt of 


, Ganja. But he was at the same time conscias of his owm 








| adaptable genius and wanted to mateh his strength with the . £ 





old giant, so that when Kaikobad requested him to write the 
story of his meeting with his father, — an opportune 
2 


% 
çà 
zd 
+ ity of trying his hand at the new game. Yet Khusrau's love i 


of originality and his contempt of mere plagiarism tn tnougnt 
or style, urged him to infuse a new spirit into the old "tay 
to seek out for himself a style both original and striking. 
He started with industry and care to piece together a ser- | 


ies of descriptive poems into a united whole. His mesnevi, 


a w +. 4 k ry 
are k: 


when it was completed was like a picture composed of figures 


Y 


painted separately and independently and then put together, — 
2 with a suitable background, to represent the scene the 
artist wanted to depict. It was a difficult task, and it 





is wonderful that he has succeeded so well. There may, of 
course, be here and there, a figure that is out of place, i 
another that has been too mich elaborated, still another 





(1) Qiran-us-Sa'dain p.180 seq. Ur PANE, —* DP Ct Asd 


iP NU? dy) hioi lg eati 
(2) Khusrau denies vehemently that he wrote the poem for 
any monetary reward. Eternal fame, he avers was his 
only motive. (Q.S. pe181). He, of course, got a re- 
ward from the king and accepted it ‘for a pearl camot 
be thrown back to the ocean," 


(Seay toh piss oot diy bbe! iI FD FP 


` > 


"> ae ‘yaa s «9 uF "i i "E PA - 4“ —* "Y eN i* *. > C Eya 7 n J * 
— Oe POPS OE ee ee ee eee N Re ag ee a 




















that has been given an unnecessary prominenoe, but on the ‘ a 
whole, there is a harmony and a unity that only a very skile 5 
ful artist coujd impart to the pioture. a 

The theme of the poem was not a very attractive one. ; 
An unnatural quarrel between a father and his son had very ; 
little of romance or heroic glitter in it, and the poet 
wanted to hide the defect, by the wonderful pen-pictures that i 
abound in the work. He says himself: "As the subject had ; 
little of interest in it and its skeleton was devoid of 
life, I was forced to write descriptions so that I have 
almost lost sight of the object of the poem. On its face 
T painted the mole of piao A lalate ait 50 that per- 


chance it may appear besutiful." À 


A 

fa wi $ 
He s 

— — 


S ty y + f as r > a ~~ ve . E 
wi E ie ae ee RRS ee ad ENET E ATF W, ai 


Khusrau seems to have been criticised by his conten- 
poraries rather severely on the production of this poem. 
He himself had, moreover, grave misgivings about its worth, 
but any impartial reviewer would admit that the poem is a 
fine piece of artistic poetry, as original as it is vigor- 
ous. It is, perhaps, tiresome as a story, but its component 3 
parts are full of charm and interest, and are in some cases 
of great aesthetic and historic importance. Such are, for 
instance, the descriptions of Delhi, the punishment of the 
Mongols, the triumphal arches, the singing girls, the musi- 
cal instruments, the presents exchanged between Boghra Khan 





and Kaikobad, the dishes on the royal table, and the differ- 
ent kinds of boats used. 


The most original feature, however, of the poem is the 


— 





introduction of abyatei-silsila to serve as headings for 
the different chapters and of a number of ghasels each of 





which echoes the sentiment of the chapter immedfately 


‘> 
7 


preceding and serves to relieve the monotony of the 


ce —— — 
(1) QoS. pp. 192-193. bux, AA vies Cb ho 2 
y 
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(1) 


mesnevi. 
The poem is written in the hexametric Gari 1 ( rs ) 
the metre of the Makh-san-ul- Asrar of Wizami and the Matile- 
ule Anwar of the poet himself. | 
The poem has been highly praised by moet of the critics 
and in fact it is, in some respects at least, the finest 
mesnevi written by Khusrau. It was lithographed with a 
marginal conmentary in lucknow fn 1885. The edition is 
complete and tolerably correct., A second lithographed edi- 
tion was published recently in Aligarh. 





(1) Khusreu was certainly the first poet to introduce true 
ghasels into a mesnevi and thus to take away some o 
the sing-song monotony of the metre. Gibb ascribed 
the oredit to Sheykhi, but that Turkish poet died in 
855 H, 150 years after the death of Khusrau. (See . 
History of the Ottoman Poetry I. 309-310). The ghasels — 
have been selected from the various diwans of the poet. | 





HISTORICAL MSSNEVIS (Contimed) 





(2) Miftah-ule futih 


(The Key to Success or the Initial Victories). 





¢1) 
Miftah-ul-futuh, the sedond of Khusrau's historical 
mesnevis, was completed by the poet on the 2nd. of Jumad II 
in the year 690 H and desoribes four victories achieved by 


— 
Jelaluddin Firos Khalji within the course of one year. The — 


poem, comparatively a small one, forms as we have already 
seen, part of the poet's third diwan, the Ghurrat-ul- 

BA but its length and importance make it pre-eminently 
an independent poem and, as such, worth a separate con- 
sideration. Yet as Sir John Elliot has given a full analy- 
sis with — as I have already 
utilised most of the material contained in the poem, I 
shell confine myself here to a few eneral remarks. 

The mesnevi, like the’ Ashiqa is written in the hexa- 
metric hazaj (mahdhuf) and like the Qiran-us- Sa'dsain has 
its rubrics in Peels The style is extremely simple and 
presents a striking contrast to the other two mesnevis. 

It is more like the plain, matter-of-fact style of certain 
short mesnevis scattered through Khusrau's diwans. But 
there are here and there descriptive passages of quaint 
charm, beautiful in their simplicity. Such is, for ine 
atance, the description of the Raja's palace at Jhain, or 





(1) = poet gives the name and date ay 0m in the con- 
cluding verses. Í 
oS pbp y ILDS G opsig” o 
(2) See supra. 


(3) Elliot (111 534-44). Phe translations, TEA aro 
far from very accurate. 


(4) fhe first runs: Sib pari FA I, 4) 0G —— 


— 


a = 
~ > 


AY 


~~? Lae 
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the description of the festive arrangements made for the 
reception of the king ín Delhi on his victorious return 
from his campaigns. 







The poem opens with the praise of God, and the Pro- 
phet ané a long panegyric on Firos Khalji. It then describes | 
that king’s ascension on the throne on the Srd of Jumad II + 
in 689 H, and his successes against Malik Jhujhu, the re- 
belliocus governor of Karra, the rajas of Oudh, the Mongols 
and the raja of Jhain. The poet narrates the events with 
scrupulous exactness. He says himself: "When I began this — 
poem and prepared my pen to write, I adorned it (with vare 
fous artifices), for that is indispensible in writing verse, — 
but when I thought of adding what was untrue, truth same 
ané held my hand. My mind also did not relish the idea 
of mixing lies with truths, for although false exaggera- 
tions may impart charm to a poem, truth fis an admirable 
thing." 


Khusrau Gondludes the poem with prayers for the king 


and a hope that the king would recognise the —5 F his 
1 
service which should earn for him an eternal fame. He 


had, he adds, only three things in mind when he wrote the 
poem, vis.,to show his gratefulness to the beneficant 
monarch, to le ave behind a lasting relic of himself, and, 
through the everlasting name of the king, earn an immorta- 
lity for himself. 


ah ee to eek ae lee ha 1". wii & l 


The poem is found in most of the manuscripts of Khus- 


rau's Kulliyats. 








ert as ae pete PR i 


(1) Elliot (111 543) gives, in his translation, another 
passage after this conclusion containing the praises 
of Alauddin Khalji. That passage has noth! ng to do 
with this poom, but forms part of a separate poon. 








3. THE ASHIQA 





(fhe Story of Khisr Khan and Dawal-rani) 





The ‘Ashiqa or ‘Ishaiyya, as it is sometimes ——— 
forms the third book of the series of historical mesnevis 
composed by Khusreu. The poem of which the central theme 
ise the romantic loves and the tragic fate of Khizr Khan and 
the beautiful princess Devaldi, was finished by the poet in 
the month of Zulq'ada 715 5i wis later on, in the reign of 
Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq another chapter was added to it. The 
poet had first brought the story to a olose with the happy 
marraige of Khisr Khan to Devaldd. When, however, the prince 
had been slain by his mereiless brother Mubarak Shah who in 
his turn had succumbed to the treacherous sword of his par- 
wari favourite Khusrau Khan, Kmsrau took up the narrative 
again and finished it, by the addition of 319 lines to the 
former 4200, with the description of ‘Alauddin's illness, 





his estrangement from his son, the latter's confinement in 


`% . A 
l Fis +., 


the fortress of Gwaliyar, Kafur's treachery in blinding hin, 
Mubarak Shah's unkind and monstrous —— and the final 
murder of the TA TE together with his brothers 
Shadi Khan and Farid Khan. 

The mesnevi is altogether different in style and spirit 
from the Qiran-us- Sa'dain. The poet had in the latter to 
make an epic out of a silly indident and had to call to his 





(1) Another name is Khisar Khan-o- Dawalrani, and still 


A 


another (ManshuriShàhi, as thepoet says - 
à tP ii a o be pl its! SNA 
(2) ‘Ashiqa (I. O. ms. 1215 f. 158b). 





SR cs Sl N edd... Pact eS aes 


(3) Khusreu mentions no date of this addition but it was 
certainly made after the death of Mubarak Shah, as the 


poet could not conceivably have called him cruel / Mb ee 
in his lifetime. ) : | 


(4) For the surrenéer of Devaldi, which, of course, Khisr 
Khan refused with due contempt. 


(8) See Supra. 





2G 

&3 : * | 
aid all the various artifices of the Persian verse to give | 
it a touch of the picturesque, the romantio and the heroic. 
His style in it is, consequently, elegant but affected, i. i 


~ 
i — | 


picturesque but elaborates In the ‘ashiqa, the poet found z 


y 
3 


@ much more congenial and promising subjeot to try his skill 
on. It was moreover, as a labour of love that Xhusrau une ; 
dertook to write the romance. The unhappy prince had a 4 
charming personality. He was brave, handsome and generous, 

a great patron of letters and a disciple of the saint Niza- 
muin Auliya. Khusrau had, naturally enovgh, the utmost td 
esteem and affection for this accomplished prince, so that S 
when he was one day called to his presence and the prince Ed 
gave him a rough draft of the story of his love for the Rie 
Rajput princess requesting him to turn it into verse, Khuse * 
rau started the work with eager J5 He had already | 
written the five mesnevis of the Khamsa and had conséquently _ 
acquired a proficiensy and skill in writing this form of ; 
verse such as has rarely been equalled. Yet it took him 

a little more than four months to complete the — fact 


which shows how patiently and with what loving care Khusrau 





wrote it. 
fhe metre selected b A s poet for this mesnevi is the | 
hexametric hazaj (metidhuf ) that is contimed throughout the — 






X 


poem without any variations. There are no rubrics in verse 





and although there are numerous passages of amatory verse 
(għasel) they are not in the true lyric style. 

The poem opens, as usual, with the praise of God, who * 
is aptly described in this case as the Creator of Beauty ana 





(1) I. O. ms. of Kulliyat No: 1187: f. 636. 


(2) Ashiqa (I.0.ms. 1215) f. 158: . 7, * Rs 
AES) olen iginse ved | 
3 : ` 


Dt * P T TE 
(3) ieo, Oy W We 
(See Blochmann: Prosody p.31). 


(1) 
Love, that of the Prophet and the saint Nizamddin. This 


is followed by a panegyric on ‘Alauddin Khal ji, whom the 
poet gives bits of advice with a candour and a courage truly. 
astonishing, warning him against the evil consequences of 
tyranny, ig jasties and indulgence in wine. The poet then 
“turns to the country of Hindustan, describes briefly its 
conquest by the Mohanmadans, gives short, but wonderfully 
accurate and valuable penesketeohes of the kings that had 
reigned before the time of ‘Alauddin; and praises the langue 
age of India. He then sings of the calm and prosperity, 
peace and unity of anil — in India during the 
reign of Alauddin, mentions his successes against the None | 


gols and his onquests in the south of India. Then the 





story commences with the conquest of Gujrat by Ulugh 





Khan and the capture of Kanwlsdi, her longing for her daugh- 
ter Dewaldi, the expedition sent by the king to bring that 
princess, her arrival in the royal palace and the conmence- 
ment of Khisr Khan's love for her. The story is well-known 
and can be told in a few words. 

According to Kmsrau the princess loved Khizr Khan 
as intensely as he loved her and the two confided their 
secret to certain confidants who helped them to communicate 
with and see each other frequently. The mother of the prince, 
however, disapproved of their love and persuaded the king 


: (3) 
to send Devaldi to a different residence in the Red Palace. 


She at the same time arranged Khisr Khan's marriage with 
her brother Alp Khan's daughter and the marriage was duly 


—E sci Si PaaS Ss Soak TAT A T A A ata aE L à 





b Xz ~- 


: oe a SETY 
(1) The opening verse is: Ż of 311 vl eli) TA ali 


a 


(2) Among the Mohanmadans, of course, although some of the 
verses would seem to imply that Christians, Jews, anå 
Magians were not tolerated: (Vide p. 


(3) Qasr-t- Lal. Alauddin's usual residence was the 
Qasreie hazsar-sutun in Siri. 
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ed to his marriage with his beloved, and the two lovers were — 
happily united. | 

When “Alauddin fell 111, Kafur as we have seen above, 
managed to exile Khisr Khan to Gwaliyar where his sole so- 
lace and comfort was the sweet company of his faithful wife, — 
Devaidi. Nothing could excel] the tender devotion with which — 
she mursed her husband when the tyrant Kafur blinded hin, ) 
and her grief and sorrow for his sad plight was unbounded. 
When, after the assasination of Kafur, Mubarak Shah ascended 
the throne of Delhi, he soon managed to get hold of a base | 
excuse to end the life of Khisr Khan — the latter's refusal F 
to hand over to him his wife Devaldi. The prince fell be- 
neath the sword of a monstrous slave to be wept and mourned 
by his aged mother and his devoted wife and was buried in 
a tower in the seus Khusrau is silent as to the fate 
of Devaldi. Elliot's translation of the narrative here is 
quite misleading and his conclusion that Devaldi was wounded 3 
While other ladies of the harem were slaughtered are utterly * 
wrong. The poet says nothing of the sort. Khusrau, as | 
usual, concludes with verses in which he moralises on the 
affairs of the world and speaks wistfully of his own life 
spent in the pursuit of poetry. 

The romance is unique in Persian literature in more than 
one respect. In the first place it has for its theme a 
contemporary event.All the characters in it are real persons 
whom the poet knew familiarly, and he had seen with his own 
eyes all the incidents he describes. The story, secondly, 





(1) f. 148 (ms. No.1215). 
Des vous Oo perl ws Gy Save: 


This would show that there was the tomb of some king 
there already. 


belongs to the domain of history, not mythology which latter | > 
was the favourite subject of the former writers, and yet it _ 4 
has all the charm, all the romance and all the piquancy of k 
the older stories. The facts of history that hsve been N 
* narrated with a wonderfully exact fidelity, have been woven 4 
round with such a rich mass of fresh fancies and variegated : | 
imagery that the whole forms a peerless specimen of the 4 
master-pieces of romantic literature. The whole poem, third- ? 
ly, breathes of patriotism, the artist's lowe for the land 2 
of his birth. It is fragrant with the smell of the kewra, 
the karna, the champak and the hundreds of sweet Indian 
flowers and spices, and is luminous with the bright Indian 
s sun and the pale, cool,moonlight. The poet sprinkles here 
and there words of Indian origin that blend beautifully 


in ANY 4 . * 


with the Persian words and gave to the poem a distinction 
and a peculiar elegances” It is itself like the Indian A 
beauties when, as Khusrau says, are not like the pink and 
white beauties of Khallukh and Yaghma, having colour with- 
out sweetness, cold as a block of ice, but have grace and 
elegance, warmth and Ore 

e Fourthly, the small tales with which the poet illus- 9 
trates his points are original and instructive end at the 
seme time very interesting. Throughout the poem there are 
passages of beautiful verse, full of pathos, of love, of “gs 


passion and wistful longing that can scarcely be matched 





even for the pages of Nizami's famous Khamsa and the poet 
shows a knowledge of the working of mman hearts, the z 


mysterious ways of young persons in love, and the jealous 





(1) og. Sanghasan (a palanquin), the names of Indian 
cloths like Devgiri otc., the names of Indian masical * 
instruments etc. aN 
In fact the poet says that Khisr Khan's draft of the x 
story contained many Hindu words and phrases which he 
omitted in the poem as they would not have gone well 
with Persian. 


(2) Ashiqa. j- 





— 


care of parents, that is really astonishing. My only ro- | 
gret is that theré is no space here to give a few specimens a 
from the — Elliot has translated most of the passages 
that are of historical importance, although, like all other 


of his translations, they are often very incorrect. 


EES. Beatty 


E gS . 
. 


+“ . ⸗ 


“hy 
> 





(1) See, for instance, the passage where Devaldi conforts 
herself by the thought that she is still young and * 
beautiful 3 that descriptive of her grief | 
when the prince was blinded (f. 139. ms. No. 1215); x 
that where the first meeting of the lovers is described | 

and 80 On. ie 
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4. The Nuh Sipihr 


(The Nine Skies) 





Nuh Sipihr, the fourth historical mesnevi by Khusrau, 
was completed in the month of Jumad I. 718 H, when the poet 
was almost W biin of age, and celebrates the glories ôf Ad 
Mubabak Shah Khalji's reign, The poem 1è divided into nine _ 
parts of unequal lengths each being named a 'sipihr' pe- 
culiar to one of the nine heavenly bodies, headed by an 
introductory verse and concluded by a ghazel., It contains 
4509 EPIA 

The poem opens with the praise of God and the Pro- 
phet, a description of the latter's mira j or ascension 
and a long eulogy of Nisanmuddin Auliya wherein the poet 
emphasises the necessity of a religious and spiritual guide 
for every novice on the path of virtue and describes his 
own felicity and success through the spiritual guidance of 
his ‘pir? 

Sipihr I. This is followed by a panegyric on Mubarak Shah 
and a description of the incident that occasioned the come 
position of the —— Then follows a description of 
the king's ascension on the throne on the 24th of Muharran 
716 H., and the favourable positions of the stars at that 





(1) Cf. Elliot 141 566, and Shibli II p. 141. Both of 
them give the age as 65. But as the poem was written 
in 718 and Khusrau was born in 661, the correct figure 
is 67. He says himself, moreover, that he was nearer 
seventy than sixty when he finished the poem . 


Coch We ee Yd) 
(2) tl» not full verses or couplets. 


(3) See supra. 


(4) See Suprs. s 








(1) 


auspicious moment. The poet then turns to the first came 


paign of Mubarak Shah against Rag, the rebellions and proe | 





tentious minister of Rat Ram of Deogir, and concludes the ~ 
first sipihr with the return of Kmisrau Khan to the royal sd 


campe ar A ab of this sipihr is the octametric mtaqârib 
(mahdbuf ). 


Sipihr ° The Second Sipihr opens with an account of 
Mubarak Shah's buildings, the completion of the New Palace 
constructed by his father, ‘Alauddin, and the erection of a 
large congregational ———— There follows a long and dee s 
tailed description of Khusrau Khan's campaign against — 


E 
a | 
- 

77 

al 
| 


and Warrangal, his victories and his triumphal entry into SA 
Delhi after the successful termination of the ——— s 
The mosque was now raea sig a lofty pillar of polished f 
red stone was attached to it. The poet then sings the A 
praises of Delhi, declares its superiority te Baghdad, — 


| 


Khorasan, Tirmidh Tabriz, Sipahan, Bukhara, and Khwarizm 
and Gonsludes with a few verses of Saki Hameh and a ghazal. 
The sipihr is written in a very running and pleasant metre, 4 


the ——— mitaqarib (salim), an umisual one for a * 
6 





Pe 61. 


mesnevi. z 
⸗ pt 

(1) Cf. Qirams-Sa 'dain. =a 
Pre ay OR W- oj’ l ai 

(2) ¢f” Oe EE YP twice. See Blochmann Prosody — 


z d e 
⸗ g 
% 


(3) Professor Habib calls the mosque Mas jid-i-Mird (p.@0). 
No mosque of this name or in faot any mosque ascribed 
to Mubarak Shah is in existence now. 

(4) See supra an of. Elliot 1414 558-561. 


(5) I.O. ms. 1187 f. 707b. Apparently no trace of this 
pillar exists now. 


4) J F pa Baht) a 
(6) $ by) N F Cr P by ge twice. Cf: Blochmann's 
Prosody p. 60. Cf. Haft Asnian p-5, where only one form 2 





of the octametrioc mutaqarib is described to be used for 
mesnevi, (i.¢. ish gout or maqsur). ’ 


+ 


* 
= TF 


= 
"E 
fa 
i a 
r 
Á it 
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“n G 
to 
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The ItIrd. Sipihr is, perhaps, the most interesting of the 





nine. It consists almost entirely of the praises of Indta 
and contains valuable bits of information about its climate, — 
its flowers, its birds and other animals, its stences, its 
religion and its languages. The poet is at pains to prove 
India's superiority to Khorasan and is very enthusiastic 
about the land of his birth. "Why," says he, “some may ask 
me, all this preference for India? It is because India is 
the land of my birth and training and also because its ruler 
ia a mighty king like Mubarak Shah." Yet a little moved, 
perhaps, by the general trend of his compatriots' affection 
for the lands of their origin, Persia and Turkestan, he 
offers the following excuse for lavishing all this wealth 

of poetic imagery on India: "What praise can there be for 
what has already been so highly praised? Does a houi need 





the services of a tire-woman? Praise is ah art only when 
by means of it you turn “ye noise of a caravan bell 
into a melody of the organ.” The metre of the sipihr, 


again, is a very difficult and uncommon one. In fact, as 


r 
AS 


he Claims himself, no poet had written mesnevi in that metre 


before his time, and as far as I am aware none has written w 
sinoe. It is the hexametric matwi form of the Rajas, that : 
imparts a peculiar earnestness end charm to the ace £ 
Khusrau first starts to give seven arguments to prove 4 

td 


that India is paradise, and shows its superiority to other 





* 


wa eee ee A 


(1) I-0. ms. 1187. f. 709b. 
(2) , thaw’ OCH na twice. Khusrau says: 


"A strange form has this pearl-like verse, for an un- 
congenial metre has been filled with pearls... Who can 
race in this course but me? who Gan relate stories in 
this metre except me?... This new metre I have invented 
myself and from my own mind have I poured jewels into 
isa" (I.0. m8. $x 43b. ). 





— 
countries in point of climate, flowers and fruits. He then 
shows the superiority of Indians in science and wisdom over 
all other nations. "I know,” he says, "that in this land 
lie concealed wisdom and ideas beyond compute. Greece has 
been famous for its philosophy, but India {is not devoid of 
fit. All branches of philosophy, if one examines carefully, 
are found here. Logic, astrology, alam a in fact every 


science, except ‘faqr' is found. ... Physics,mathematics, 






astronomy, divination of the past and the future are known. X 
In divinity (metaphysics Ly Jalone the Hindus are con- | 
fused, but, then, so are all the other peoples. Though 

they do not believe in our religion, many of their beliefs 
ere like ours. They believe, for instanoe, tn the unity 

and eternity of God, His power to oreate after nothing-ness, 
etc., and so are better than the Dualists or those who be- 
lieve in father and son, the anthropomorphists, the — 
the ——— or the OT ia. They worship. no doubt, 
stones, beasts, plants and the sun, but they recognise that 
these things are creations of God and adore them simply be- 


cause their forefathers did so." He then gives ten instances d 


of the Indians’ superiority. 1) Knowledge and learning 





is common and wide-spread among them. 2) They can pronounce | 
ané speak all languages of the world slearly. 3) Learned ) 


men from all parts of the world have come from time to time 


to study in India, while no Brahman has ever travelled to Fa 
: (6) 
any place outside India. Abi Ma'shar, the famous estronomer, — 





(1) He means prebably metaphysics. 


(2) This science, he says, is peculiar to Islam. We can 
render faqr by ‘sufiem' or ‘ascetioiam'. 


(3) Akhtartyan, or the star-worshippers. 
(4) Unsuriyan. 
(5) Those who liken God to visible things. 


(6). of Balkh 886, See Nicholson, Lit. Hist. of the Arabs 
Pe e f 
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for example, came to India and learnt his science for ten 
years at Benares. 4) The science of 'hindssa’ and the mue- 
merical system originated in India. Hindsa was undoubted- 
ly invented by a Brahman named Asa, whence Hind-asa short- 
ened into — 5) The wonderful book of wisdom 
 Kalfiie and Damna (penj Tanter) was composed in India. The 
book has been translated into Persian, Turki, Tesi (Arabic) 
and Dari. ..-- 6) The game of chess is an invention of 
India. 7) Chess and Damna, both of Indian origin, have 
become popular with all other nations. 8) Indian musio, 
the fire that burns heart and soul, is superior to the 
misic of any other country. Foreigners, even after a stay 
ef thirty or forty years in India, oannot play a single 
Indian tune correctly. 9) Indian music charms not only 
men but beasts also. Deer have been hypnotised and hunted 
simply by musio. 10) Finally there is in no other land 
an enchanter, a wisard in poetry like Khusrau, albeit an 
humble admirer of the king. 

Khusrau then makes some very interesting observations | 
about the languages of India. He says that he knows several _ 
languages. Of these Arabic has a well-formuilated grammar. 
Turkish also has a grammar written chiefly for the benefit 
of officials for no one ever learns Turkish, Runt, or Dari 
for the acquirement of knowledge. In Persian, no one has 
yet formulated a granmatical system, and he would himself 
have done so but for the fact that {t would be a thankless 
job for every one knows Persian well and does not require 
to study its grammar. Three languages are very important, 
viz., 1) Arabic, although it is a hard language and even 





(1) The derivation is interesting. By 'Hindasa', Khusrau 
apparently means arithmetic and not geometry which is 
more correctly rendered by 'Handasa’. 





(2) This shows that in Khusrau's time Turkish was not oone 
sidered to be a literary language. 5* 





T 
a clover man finds it difficult to acquire proficiensy in | 
it. 2) The Persian of Persia, ‘eloquently sweet with the 
flavour of Shiras'. 3) Turkish Persian, i.e. Qaniqly, 
Oighur, and Ghuzs that originated in Qipehaq and Yamak and 
spread in other lands ‘gaining lustre like the moon, ' | 
After a few remarks about the spread and intermixture of : 
languages, he turns to India, where, he says, the language 
originally was Hingis. With the advent of the Ghuris and 
the Turks who spoke Persian that language was learnt by all ~ 
and sundry. All languages have some peculiar merit and a 
charm, although, of course, Arabic, being the language of ; 
the Koran, holds a unique position. "Now in India every 
province has a peculiar idiom for the expression of various 
thoughts. There is Sindhi, Lahori, Kashniri, PAL Dhur- 
ikiona Tilangi, Q@ujari, Ma'bari, Gouri, Bengali, and 
Oudhi, but in Delhi and all around in its suburbs the lan- 
guage is the same Hindul that has been current here for all 
forms of speech since olden — Then there is another , 
language, used preferably by Brahmans, unknown to the ml-e  — 
titude and named Sanskrit since ancient days. It is known 
only to Brahmans and even all aD eee have not a full know | 
ledge of this (difficult) tongue, for it has strange forns 
of grammatical irregularities in its orthography, syntax 
and literature. They have four religious books which serve 





(1) Elliot i141 562 translates this passage, but his trans- . 
lation is hopelessly corrupt here. 


(2) Perhaps the language of Kaber. 
(3) i.e. The language of Dharvasamuidra. 






(4) This remark is very important and requires special — 
tion. Cf. Elliot who has missed the sense altogether. 


Th + elearl 
a T AA 439 7 OY Wb he Sb gg tte oP? 
(5) Elliot 111 563 "A Brahman knows it, but a Brahmani woman 
does not know a word of it,” — is absurd. f 


PARRA Xx KIN PPS 
(6) 'Ilal (pl. of 'Illat, literally an infirmity). 












LG 
as the guiding principle for all their — These are Š 
Called ‘beds' and certain stories of gods, although like 
the tea? they bear no fruit. All other stories and ro- 
mances of theirs, their books, letters and documents that 
require eleganse of diction, and display of skill are writ- 
ten and construed, in this language, by the Brahmans and 
other cultured — This language, pure as a pearl, 


—_* 


48 inferior to Arabic but is superior to Dari.” 


(I.0. ms. 1187. f. 718). OIIE, > obi J if) 
EGIN pysg sr 


Some curious accounts of Indian animals and their sagacity 


b 


follow this. There are the talking birds, like the parrot | 
and the magpie (sharak), other birds whose cries betoken 
events, the crow for instance, sout whose speech several 
volumes have been written; the peacock, the wonderful bird 
which does not pair in the natural way, a fluid from the 

eye of the male swallowed by the female being sufficient 

for fertilisation, and other birds who have been trained — 
to perform wondrous tricks, horses trotting to msio, goats — 
performing balancing feats, the extremely manlike monkey ne 
the elephant so sagaciously mman in its ways. The poet 


(1) WER Sate ye oing r e Elliot 1141 563: ; ; 
— "which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 


(2) The reed. He means they are useless — for a believer, — 
of course. - 


(3) This is, as far as I can make out, the sense of the 
original, which is not very explicit here. Elliot's 

A translation is certainly absurd. 

* 


a” gs os We AE Biaos ait Pare 4 Z 
yh BA TEA BIOR age pals aly FO WIS Dr Pi 
WI 2 i los OP Sb) GT GIP 


⸗ 


(4) This statement of Khusrau excited good deal of contro- 
versy amongst his admirers. See (Naj&lis-ul-Nafdig of 
Nawal J.A. 1861. 329) how Jami and Nawai discussed the 
statement and how Jami who was inclined to credit it X 
was Sonvinced of its improbability by a timely incident. 


f. 


says about the lore of birds’ and animals' speech: 

"T had learnt the science to such an extent that I could 
understand birds and beasts. I had also experienced how 
the gods tell news about one to others through them. In 
fact I saw such mysteries that if I were to explain them 
I shall cram two volumes. But as this lore is banned by 
the Prophet's religion, I closed my ears to those evil 
talks." 

He then gives some instances of magic and sorcery as 
practised in India, and concludes: "All this is sorcery 
and as such, unreal anô —— but there is one thing of 
which you cannot deny the reality —— the dying of Hindus 
out of devotion either with a sword or with fire, a woman 
dying willingly for her dead (husband) and the man for an 
idel or a rich man. This is, no doubt, forbidden in Islam, 
but behold what a noble thing it is! If the law permitted 
it, many a blessed one would die eagerly like that. . ae 

The eipihr concludes with an accont of the defeat and 
capture of Harpal deo and the festivities on the triumphal 


return of the royal armies from Arangal. 


(3) 


The Fourth Sipthr, written in hexametric ramal (mahdhuf), 
is sconsecrated to Jupiter. It opens with a beautiful de- 
scription of a morning when Iqbal (Fortune) visits the poet 
and exhorts him to write advices for his friends. He: starts 
to do so, and with his characteristic frankness, addresses | 


the king, the heireapparent, the malike and other officials, | 





(1) Asfun-o-efsana. 


(2) See Elliot 111 5634 for the magical feats, although his _ 


translation is ridiculously sonfiised at places. 


(3) cles we CY cf. Blochmann 43. 





> E 7 à 7 poo pe 
= a -ia oe gr se a + 
4 , t é TA a Acat fies > - > 
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the soldiers and the civilians. The sipihr ends with a 
għasel. 






The Fifth Sipihr is consecrated to Bihram, the hunter — 
of the my | and is Composed in the hexametrio Khafif (makhbûn 
and R Beginning with a glowing enconium on India's A 
winter, the siphir, desoribes a hunting trip of the king : 
and contains a highly artistic dialogue between the royal 
bow and arrow which beginning in mutual compliments ends 
in a hot and vituperative —— that is ultimately stope 
ped by the chief armour-besrer of the king. A Saki Naneh, 
followed by a ghasel, ends the sipihr. 


In the Sixth Sipihr, dedicated to the sun, the poet 





employs the hexametric hazaj (maqsur or mahaiet) and describe 
very picturesquely the birth and early education of Prince 
Mohammad, the son of Mubarak Shah on Thursday,the 23rd of 


Rabi I 718 H., and prophesies great things for the august — 
baby. A rather long Saki Nameh and a ghazel bring the sipihr 

F 
to a close. 3 


as — 


The Seventh Sipihr, composed in the hexametric Ramal 





x ae i 4 


— 


(maqsûr) is ascribed to Vems and so the poet aptly enough 





go wart 


mentions in it the splendours of spring and the 7 zones 
5 


avi 





day, the festivities on the birth of Prince Muhanmad, the * 


ll 


gorgeous arches and pavilions with paintings in bright colours, 
; | 
the beautiful daneing girls, Persian and Indian, the 'jashan’ 


* 


o . o oe > X ; 

(1) GY Oe YN twice. Cf. Bloshmani S8 
9 

* 

(2) Ser-salih æ apparently to Saresilahdar. 3 
(3) ed P CY ó ww twice. Cf. Blochmann 31. 


e nal 


(4) AiG ip we Gwe twice. Cf. Ibid 43. 


"s 


gf EEC Ar tath 


(5) This sipihr is thus really a contimation of the pre- 
ceding one. 


(6) The description is very picturesque. The Indian girls, | 
especially with sandaled and bejewelied foreheads, pear: 
filling the partings of their heads, diamond pendants 


in their noses, clad ftn fine Deogiri, present a charm- | 
ing picture. a” 








| (1) Oy oY Ww Cee twice. Blochmann pp-52=33._ 
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attended by all the nobles of the realm, and wine and msie 


cal instruments. 





In the Eighth Sipihr the poet employs the hexametric 
hasaj (Akhrab, maqbus and manénit). The sipihr dedicated 
to the planet mercury, is a rather tiresome but instructive 
— of the game of Chaugên as played by the king and a 
dialogue between the stiok and the ball, tite latter posing 
as a lover. Some passages of the dialogue are tenderly 
passionate and are reminiscent of similar passages in the 
Majnun -o- Leyla. The stpihr concludes with a Saki Naémeh 
and a ghasel. 





The last and the Ninth Sipihr, consecrated to the moon, ‘ 
is in the hexametric remal (Makhban and mahanit). The moon, | 
seys the poet, is so near the earth, that he may rise up to. e 
it and remove her rust with the brightness of his poetry, 
He then describes a visit paid him by Mercury and how that 
planet acknowledged his superiority. He then speaks of the 
excellence of poetry and boasts of the high rank achieved | 
by the poets of India of that wane Of himself particularly 
he says: "The proof (of the excellence of my verse) is this , 
that only an attractive poetry can catch the imagination of 
the world like the sun and the moon. For as it is good, the 
multitude as well as the elite are rapt in its enjoyment. 
One copies a ghasel, another memorises it and a third —— 
himself with it in his griefs. ... In the present se amo st 
the Persians only two poets of note have appeared: sfat anā 3 
Humam, both of whom are perfect adepts in ghasel writing. 5 
But if you look for other branches of poetry you will find ; 









(2) oe eG Ce twice. Blochmann 44. 


(3) See Supra. 











So $; 


(1) (2) ` 
that their E i- are what they are and I need hardly spear 


of other forms. My own poetry, however, is not bad. If 
there were any other nightingale in those countries, the 
world would have known of it. But as there is none, their E 
roses âo not smell. When tis we have disposed of the —— 
of Persia, let us drink to the glory of Delhi and this flowe 5 
ing magic!" 4 The poet concludes with excuses to the | 
king for the faults in the poem, and thanks God for having E 
spared him to complete IA He gives here also the date 


of the composition and the number of verses in the poen. 





The mesnevi is certainly a great master-piece. The 





"olā parrot of India” gives in it some of the sweetest melo- — 
dies that ever flowed from his lyre. The prospect of a high 
reward and more than that the thought that this was probably 3 
the last great poem he would live to write goaded the poet | 
to do his best. He does actually pour out in it the pearls ` 
preserved in “the bony casket replete with many a divine pi 
secret." ‘ The poem is full of a glow of satisfaction, a 
pride for the land of his birth, the glory of its monarch, — 
and the triumph of his own genius. He handles historical * 
facts like poetic fancies and knits them together with such 
fidelity, sueh skill and such a perfect blending that an 


epic looks like a romance. fhe ghasels, written specially 





for the poem, are fine lyries. The innovation of splitting 








(1) Shi'r, which Kmsrau almost invariably uses in the sense 
of a qasida. 


(2) He means ‘are conmon place, and ordinary. ' 


(3) By ‘the flowing magic’ he means his om poetry. 


(4) He calls the poem here Sultan Nameh, a title under whioh | 
it has been described in some catalomes. 


pale) 14 of) seb TI al 
(5) He calls himself by that name in the poom. (S.I.)3 
* 


(6) mia (s. 6): be bais Liebe? opis tI 








ZET. 


the poem into several parts with different metres is an ive 
extremely happy idea. It serves to impart freshness and i, 
originality to each part, and so although one may admit, nom 
perhaps, that the various parts of the poem look discon- | 
nected and independent, it is cruel to escribe the poom 
as “a formless assortment of miscellaneous odds and ends, 
a painfully elaborate doxology. — 

The poem, in fact, is replete with things of immense 
historical and sociological interests and may safely be 
Claimed to be a composition unique in its style, spirit 


and merit in the whole range of Persian literature — a 


poem which would amply repay a careful study and would be 4 
ay 

appreciated much better after a thorough perusal even by “3 
cynically pedantic critics. *— 

The poem has never heen — but mamuiscripts 

z * 
exist in several libraries. 7% 
“4 
> 





(1) Prof. Habib p-67. i 
(2) I have utilised I.O. mss. Nos. 1186, 1187 and * 





5. THE TUGHLAQ NAMEH 


Khusrau, according to several reliable authorities, 
wrote a fifth historical mesnevi, — — the events of 
the short reign of Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq — The poet, 
as we know, lived to see the death of that monarch and the 
coronation of his son and heir Muhammad Tughlaq, and so it 
is very likely that he did commence to write a history of 
Tughlaq Shah's reign to complete the series — to compose 
one more master=piece before death scaled for ever the lips 


which old age and vicissitudes of life had failed to keep 


back from singing. But unfortunately the poem has apparently 


been lost to the world. That the poem was left incomplete 
is clear from what Badeao7m says about the emperor 
Jahangir ordering Hayati, a poet of his court, to complete 
it, although it is not known whether Hayati actually per- 


formed the by no means easy task. 


A copy of the mesnevi was supposed to be in possession 


of a gentleman in Delhi, but has evidently disappeared. The 
latest rumour is that it has found its way to Hyderabad. 

The logs of the Tughlaq Nameh is great not so moh from 
a historical point of view as from the literary stand-point. 


Tughlaq Shah's reign was too brief to be of any great import= 


ance, but the poem, the last of the groat master's composi- 
tions, wold have provided a valuable specimen of the rich 


and matured verse of Kmerau's old age. 





See Haft Iqlim (under Delhi), where Amin Razi gives the 
number of verses in the Tughlaq Nameh as 3000; Pirishta 
1,132, who says the mss. of the work were rare in his 
time; Badaon I 225; Haji Khalifa (Flugel) 
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In his later career Khusrau started to write a replica | 
to Nizami's —— had caught the fancy of all the con- 
temporary poets and scholars, and had acquired an extraord- | 
inary fame in the eastern lands, The old master, taking for 
his model the Shah némeh and the Yusuf-o-Zuleykha of Firdausi, 
had produced these five poems with such industry and care 2 
and had enriched them with such a wealth of original con- 
ceits, quaint similes and metaphors, picturesque and melo- 


dious phrases and vigorous expressions as had rendered it 


ry D 
wE. 
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one of the most valuable contributions to Persian poetry, 
e and it was, consequently, not an easy task for even a poet _ 


of Khsrau's genius to reply to it successfully. In fact, 





Khusrau was fully conscious of the stupendousness of the 
task and had grave misgivings about his own capabilities, 
yet his fiery nature refused to acknowledge defeat, and 
his love of versatility goaded him to tread the tortuous 
path, cleared by Nizami but untrodden by any other since 
his time. That Khusrau undertook the task at the instance © 
\ of ——— or any of his nobles, we have no reasons to | 


“> er ee a. ‘a 


assume. He was simply moved by the fame of the Khamsa to 


produce himself something that may acquire an equal renown 
in generations yet unborn and seems to have regretted that 
tha idea did not occur to him when he was younger and his cs 
muse more vigorous. "When first the diamond of my speech i 
was sharp I know not the pearl and pierced only shells, 
and now when I can know a ruby from a pebble, ny bright 





(1) All the five poems were dedicated separately ve atipik 
There is no evidence, however, to show that the work 
was undertaken at that king's behest. The poet prè- F 
sented a complete mamscript of the Khamsa to Iftik- 
haruddin, the prime minister (Sadr -.“ )who however 
does not seem to have been very prompt in rewarding 
his labours, for Khusrau complains of this in a frage  — 
ment. Baqiya I.O. ms. 1187 f. 391b. € 


bès 


q 
$ 


(2) l Al@uddin Khalji was too indifferent to letters to make 
such a request. 





(1) 
has become dull." 























But it would strike any modern critic as very fortun- 3 
ate that he did not think of this earlier — that he de- 
voted his time and energy in the prime of his youth to 
producing something which is much more valuable than the 
romantic tales of the old times: Nizami had told them | 
well enough. It was fortunate again that Khusrau did not k 


spend much of his time on what after all was a thankless 
job. He, perhaps, later on realised the comparative futil- 


= | 





ity of his attempt and, getting tired of the monotonous | 
mesnevi verse hurried through the task as soon as possible. 
He was, moreover, severely oriticised by his jealous con- Ps 
temporaries who scoffed at the ambitious idea and describ- — 
ed his productions as "a stew cooked in Nizami's pot anā a 
a foolish ER His eelf-confidence and just 

pride in the vigour of his genius, however, helped him 





along and sometimes even carried him away to vainglorious a 
boasting. "The star of my poetry," he sang, "has arisen | 
high and has made Nizami tremble in his pian, i 
Yet in his sober moments Khusrau could not bat recog- 
nise the superiority of Nizami. "With this alphabet," 
he says, "which may amuse children, I have written an | 
imitation of the great master's work. If it is not sweet, 
there is mesic in it, if there is no life in it, there is ; 





a skeleton. ... From his birthplace Ganja he scattered 





(1) Nuh Sipihr (Introduction). 


(2) The whole Khamsa was finished within the course of a 
little more than two years. ile H.). 


(3) The words are ascribed to 'Ubaid, a Persian poet who 
Game to India and attached himself to Muhanmad Tughlag 
cortege when the latter was still a prince. * 


(Badaoni I. 225 : ys) bf, 24 ae gsr i> 
(4) Matla@-ul-anwar Pe 28. hy Law hp? JSS 
A poet is said to have replied to it tis: 


* 


J 
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out the five treasures, and with those five I want to 
matoh my own strength. . - so that the wise ones may say 
of me: 'Bravo! thou worthy pupil of Nizami." "The verse 
of Nisami," he gays elsewhere, "is like a pearl in its 
purity and the whole world is full of the pearls scat- 
tered by hime H 


This superiority, nevertheless, Knmsrau ascribes to 
the fact that Nizami wrote practically nothing beside the 
Khamsa in his whole life and his circumstances permitted 
him to devote all his time and energy to its ESNE., 
One would hardly concur with those of Khusrau's critics 
who described his Khamsa as trash, or on the other hand 
with such enthusiasts as have claimed that a single verse 
in it out-weighs in merit the whole Khamsa of SES o i 





More sensible critics like Jami and Nawai in the old days 
and shibli in modefn times have judged Khusrau's replica 
rightly: it is, as they say, the best imitation of Nis- 
ami's work, but considered as a whole, it falls short of ; 
the RE S Yet, when we say an imitation we refer a 
only to its form, for as. we shall see later on, Khusrau 8 
has not abandoned his originality even tn the Khamsa. a 
He adheres scrupulously to the metres used by Nizamd and | 
is faithful to the broad outlines of the romances, yet z- 
he takes considerable liberty with the smaller details 

and, what is more, is never guilty of plagiarism. There 


are, moreover, parts of his Khemsa which are as fine - if A 





(1) Qirán-us- Sa'dain p. 188. 
(2) Vide Nuh Sipihr (concl. Phd tap Eb Up A & 
Cfs also Concl. of Majnun-o-Leyla. (mt precy È 


‘ J 


— 
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(3) See Haft Asman pp. 67-68. The verse is; Word d ralo 
(Matla-ul-anwar (7) — — 
ib she 3 





not finer - than any found in that of Nisami, and Khusrau 
often shows himself to be a greater artist in the group- 
ing and delineation of events. It is only in the wealth 
of beautiful similes and metaphors as well as in polish- 
ed and elegant phraseology that Nisami excels his imita- 
tor, and the fame that tho first poem of Khusrau's Khamsa, 
the Matle-ul-anwar acquired both in India and Transoxiana 


was due as much to its intrinsic merit as to the long-es- 





tablished prestige of its composer, although the poem was 





var +1 in the incredibly short space of a fortnight 's 
time. 
After this brief introduction, we proceed to examine 


— the five pdems separately, beginning with the Matla-ul- 
A 
Goiz 


à i *8 s b 
~y — 


anwar. 

This poem was completed by Khusrau in the year 698 H. 
in a Monin aid is a reply to Nizami's Makhzin-ul- 
asrar: It is written in the same metre as its ———— 

and deals with practically the same themes. The whole 

poem has been divided into 20 chapters each comprising 

125 couplets and ending in a story illustrative of its 
® ) subject. The total mmber of verses including the intro- 
duction and the prologue is, ac Khusrau says himself, 
three thousand, three hundred and ten. 

The poem opens with the praise of God, followed by 
three Munajats, three Na'ts, panegyrics on Nizamddin 
Auliya and ‘Alauddin Khal ji and a prologue giving the 


motif of the poem and describing the ecstatic experiences 





(1) See what Jami says in the introduction to his Tubfat- | 
ul-abrer, about it... "In its delicate and fine — 
¿t is such that the finest writers of the world 
acknowledge their inability to reply to it..." 
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(2) Matla-ul-anwar 205. The date is given as 697 in 
some mss: 


— OY i twice. E 
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of the poet in a night and a morning and his turning with 
reluctant steps from the ‘garden of reality’ to the guid- 
ance of his ——— The poet explains that he proposes 
to talk of three things on the poem, namely, the Law, the 
Path and the Truth, and shows in the first maaadla the 
superiority of man over all other creations, his ability 
to rise to immeasurable heights through proper discipline 
and training, and the reality and nobility of the mission 
that has been entrusted to him in this world. The second 
maqala deals with the necessity and advantage of knowledge, 
the dangers of ignorance and the discrimination between 
true scholars and such turbaned hypocrites as have made 
their learning a means of worldly intrigue and consider 
it to be "a talisman for capturing the affections of 
— 

The third macala speaks of the virtues of speech 
and how to best utilise this gift. Truth and sincerity 
are essentials of speech. 

In the fourth maqala the poet speaks of the Unity 
of God and the five great principles (arkan) of Islan, 
ico; the Kalma-i=Shahadat, the prayers, the sakat, the 
fast of Ramadén and the pilgrimage to Mecca, and lays 
special stress on devotion and faith as distinct from 
formal observance of religious rites. Piety, the great 
struggle against Self, purging the mind of carnal desires 
etc., form the theme of the fifth maaadla. 





fhe sixth maaala outlines the path of virtue and 
sufism, advises to seek the society of saintly persons, 





(1) The passage would seem to emphasise the necessity of 
a guide, however tempting an independent excursion 
into the domain of spiritualism may appear to a novices 
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277 
warns against hypocritical teachers, and tect an use ; 
1 3 
of wine as a means to attaining spiritual ecstasy. S 


The seventh maghla speaks of the virtues of content=- 
ment and self-reliance and the futility of worldly am- 
bitions. | A 





"4 * ak 
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Love, true and false, its importance in the lives of — 
men, its dangers and hardships, the ways of the fair ones, * 


and the purity of love form the subject of the eighth maqâla | 
which is one of the most interesting of the 20 chapters: fe 
The ninth magala deals with friendship and friends, J 


the true friendship, its essentials, its importance and 
its conditions. * 
In the tenth maaala the poet explains our duties to- | 
wards our relatives, our parents and children. 
The eleventh maqàla extols the importance of gener- R 
osity and charity and of their proper use. & 


The twelfth maaĝla consists of advices to soldiers 





and warriors, the virtues of courage and patience and of * 


lenience and mercy to fallen foes. 


The thirteenth maqala contains some very frank and A 
interesting bits of advice for kings and princes. TE, 


The fourteenth maaala deals with honesty and aishon- 
esty both in private as well as public life: The poet is 
especially bitter against hypocritical scholars and dishon- sae 
est ——— — 


v. 


$ 


In the fifteenth magala the poet praises mercy, gentle- 
ness and patience and condemns anger, cruelty and injustice om 










(1) This rather interesting. Wine and other drugs were 
apparently used even in those days in India by some 
of the ‘spirituals. + — 

(9) Curiously enough Khusreu here warns the king against 

employing Hindus in large numbers. "God forbid that A 

the king's realm be again in the clutches of the black "sS 

Hindus. Numerous crows are a nuisance fin a garden: it | 

is better that there be but one mole on the check than 

that there be a thousand." 2 
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to our inferiors. 





The sixteenth maaala contains general maxims of moral= 


ity and worldly conduct, while in the seventeenth magala 


the poet speaks of youth and old age which he, in a very 





picturesque passage, Compares to spring and autumn reo- 


spectively, advises young men to make the best of their 
youthful days and to keep virtuous and straight and counsels 
old persons to recognise the infirmities of old age and 


In the eighteenth maqla Khusrau deals with the trane- 


to renounce the practises of youth. 
sitoriness of life and the ‘treachery of the sky', the . 





old age, and the necessity for a really able and pious 7 
preceptor. The subject is contimed in the nineteenth 
magala which concludes in a very touching lament for his 
loneliness and the absence of friends. "We also," he says, 
“had some one - a friend and a companion. Not a weed is 
now left of that garden. Why seek for the tnmates? The 
very dwellingsare no more! ..% Those dead ones find not 
alas! the permission to come back from their distant — 
I die in longing for them - would that I were really dead | 
and with them!" 

The twentieth and the last maqala is devoted to wo- 
men. It consists of advices to his daughter Mayminah and 
to women in general. The poet speaks rather sceptically 
of the loyalty of women, advises them to obseyvethe pur- 
dsh, tells them the way to domestic peace and emity and 
winds up with a tirade against women of loose EERTE 

In the epilogue the poet speaks proudly of his work 
condemns such jealous persons as shut their eyes to "the À 
splendour of this moon-like idol" and see only its defects. 
He acknowledges his debt to other poets and gives, as we 


i ten SS 


(1) Cf. Hasht Bihisht (Introduction. ) 
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have already seen, the date of composing the poem and the 
numbers of verges in ar Khusreu's example led many of 
his successors to compose similar imitations of the Makh- 
sin-ul-asrár; The most notable of these are Jémi's Tuh- | 

fat-ul-abkar and Urfi'g Majme ‘al - abkay, 
| A lengthy list of these poems te given in the Haft 
—— 

The poem was lithographed in Lucknow in 1884 A.D., 

and again in Aliharh.im Manuscript copies, along with the 
other four poems of the Khamsa are numerous and are found 


in most of the libraries. 


— 





(1) Vide Supra. 
(2) See pp. 1 et seq. 








shirtn-o- Kmsrau 





shirin-o-Kmsrau, the second poem of his Khamsa and — 





corresponding to Khusrau-o~Shi rin of Nizami was completed oe 
by the poet in the beginning of Ra jeb 698 H. It is com ; 
posed in the same metre as its model y has four thousand, 

one hundred and twenty-four couplets. It differs consid- 


* 
erably, in details, from Nizami's poem. i 


The work opens, as usual, with 'hamd' and 'at, the E. 
praise of Nizamddin Auliya, and an enconium on ‘Alauddin a 


è 
A 


Khalji to whom the poem is dedicated. The poet then iy 4 
talks of the mysteries of the universe and the importance -| 
of love, and begins the story with the death of Hurms Ka 
and the accession to throne of ——“ ie 

Khusrau, growing jealous of the power of one of his 3 
nobles Bihram Chobina marched on Madain, but the expedi- — 
tion proving unsuccessful he returned dejected and weary — 
and his wise minister and companion Shahpur diverted him ; 
on his way telling him, among other wonderful things, of Fe 
Shirin, the niece of the queen of Armenia - of her won- 


*, yn ie & 
—2 


derful beauty and skill in riding and hunting. Khusrau, 


ick 


struck by this narrative paid Shirin a visit and the two 


3 
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fell deeply in love with each other: Soon after, how- 
ever, Kimsrau, went to Rum where he marrjed Maryam, the 
daughter of the Kaiser, with whose help he defeated 
Bihram, who had to fly from Madain and seek refuge in 
Turkestan where he died shortly afterwards fighting for 





the Khaqan. Khusrau now ruled in peace, his people were E 
$ 
prosperous and hispower increased, so that the Kaiser S 
zy 
Q) Oy ew tw twice. 3 


terol) 2H oe * EA Iiah 


(2) NizâmÌ commences the take with the birth and early i 
education of Khusrau in Mesopatamia with fu ‘men De =. 
Mundhir, who built Khawarnań. 











growing afraid of him thought it prudent to transfer his 
treasures from Asia Minor to Abyssinia. Several boats 
full of these rich treasures were launched into the sea 
but a capricious breeze blew them off to the coast of 
Persia where Khusrau took possession of them and dis 
tributed their contents among his grateful subjects. 
Maryam, neglected by Kmsrau and shocked at the 11l-will 
between him and her father, declined in health and died: 
Khusrau, Was on the whole glad at her death for he thought A 
he could now marry Shirin, He paid her a visit again, 
but the lovers quarrelled and Kmerau returned to Persia 
sad and disappointed. He soon afterwards, however, mar- 
ried Shakar, a famous beauty of Ispahan. Shirin, mean= 
while, met Farhad, who was really the son of the Emperor 
of China, but had renounced his heritage and taken to 
sculpture and art, and asked him to construct a canal for 
bringing in milk from one part of her country to another. 
Farhad, who was smitten with the charms of Shirin started 
readily on this super-human task, asking in return nothing © 
but an occasional glance atthe beloved face of Shirin. 
Khusrau hearing of him, grew very joalous and paid him 
a visit trying to persuade him to give up his love for 
shirin. Farhad, of course, refused and so Khusrau, by 
eae dirty trick, soon made him commit suicide. Shirin, in 
revenge sent an old, wily woman to Khusrau's palace and 
the hag instilling herself into the confidence of the 
unwary Shakar soon managed to compass her death through 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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This was the ‘wind-blown' treasure famous in Persian 


legends A ae Nizami makes no mention of this 
incident. (235 3§ AA 


Ga aA et hy n a a aiii 





Khusrau's account of their meeting is more romantic 
than thet of Nisami. 


Some very interesting questions are answered in this | 
passage, which summarises, as it were the whole Oe 
of love as understood by the Sufis. | 





(1) 
a deadly potion which she gave to her as a medicine. 


After these tragic deaths Khusrau and Shirfin remained 
estranged for some time, but were ultimately reconciled 
and married with great pomp and ceremony. Their happi- * 
ness was great, but it did not last long, for shiroya, the F 
son of Khusrau, encouraged by the easy-going and pleasure- — 
loving nature of his father conspired with the nobles, | 
besieged the palace and captured the throne. Kmsrau 
was murdered by a ruffian who bore him a grudge and the 
faithful Shirin committed suicide by the corpse of her 
dead hisband. 

This, in brief, is how Khusrau relates the old ro- 
mance in a highly artistic style in which he falls hardly 
short of Wizami; In some places, in fact, he proves him- — 
self to be a greater dramatist and a more skilful paint= a 
er of cheracter than the old master. Only his poem lacks — 
the perfect finish and polish which repeated retouching | 
and long revision could alone impart to it. The conclud- 
ing part, where Khusrau questions the great philosopher, 
Buzurg Unmaid about the skies, the stars, the four ele- 





ments, eto., is very original and instructive albeit a 
little dull and wearying: 

: Phe poet finishes the poem with a comparison of 
himself with Nizami, gives the date of composition and 
the mmber of verses in the poem and concludes in a pray- 
to God. 

"When Khusrau parts with this life, forgive him his 
sins - for the rest Thou knowest better!" 


UII GL SRE + BIA? 
The poem has been lithographed in Aligarh. in 
Manuscript copies are mmerous and 


easily accessible. 





(1) Khusrau's sketch of ner is wonderful. Nizdémi is 
silent about Shakar's fate, and ne the death of 
Maryam after that of Farhad. 








Majmuin-o= Leyla 











Khusrau sompleted his- poem Ma jmin-o- Leyla in 699 H. : 
The poem, written after Nisami's Leyla=o-= Ma jnain, cone | 
tains 2660 couplets and is in the same metre as its mo- 
ait” Khusrau, according to himself has moreover, tried A 
to imitate in this poem the style of Nizami as closely 
as possible. “I have advanced close in his footsteps as 
far as I could. I discarded my own style and adopted hiss 


I wrote after the old model and did away with oll affecte- — 


> 


tions, ornamenting my ideas with only simplicity and flow 3 
of language. i It is, perhaps, too mech to say that : 
Khusrau has succeeded in imitating Nisami's style com- £ 
pletely: there is in his poem still a touch of his orig- a 


inal style, but there could be no doubt that as far as 
the general quality of the poems is concerned, Khmsrau's — 
poem is as fine as Nizemi's and Khusreu is justified when _ 
he says: "No one could imitate Nizami better than this. 
If he himself had read my poem he would not have recog- 


niged it from his ow, and I see no difference between 


other of my soul. | Q 
The story as told by 77 tte is slightly different / ~ 
from Risami's version of it. The poem opens with hamd, : 





J7 

; 

thom except that onp is the product of his mind and the À 
qj 


siao Oy Ce 6 Use twice: 
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cf, Blochmann p.33). n — 
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(4) According to Nizami, for instance, Leyla was married 
to Ibn-i- Salam and he makes no mention of Majnun's 
merriage to Naufal's daughter. He introduces also 
another romance, the love and marriage of Zeynah and 
Zaid, which Khusrau has, wisely I think, ignored 
altogether. 


a 


r 
ñ'at and the praises of Nizâôrmädin Auliya and ‘AYauddin 
Khalji. The poet then says how Gabriel visited him and 





exhorted him to be active, not to rest in his laurels, 
but try to add yet another glory to his crown; Then fol- 
lowsisome advices to his son whom he calls Khizr. The 
story itself begins with the birth of Majmun, his educa- 


KERE a! 


tion in a school, where he mects the charming damsel Leyla 


ng on 





and falls in love with her. The poet then describes how 
their love becomes a canon talk and upsets Leyla's parents 
who prevent her from going to school and confine her in 
‘purdah. * Ma jmin gete wild and wanders about but his 
father persuades him to come back home promising him to 


7. Rex : > 
bade 


® get for him the hand of Leyla, which, however, he fails 
to doe Naufal, a powerful chieftain, taking pity on 
Majnan's plight fights Leyla's father to force him to 


—— 


marry her to Majmin but failing in his undertaking he j 
marries his om daughter, a beautiful girl, to Majmun: ; 
The distracted lover, however, finds little solace in F 
this marriage and soon flees away to the wilderness again, i 
where he lives among wild animals. His mother and father x 
& pine away in grief for their beloved son and die one after i 
the other. Leyla, meanwhile, was as distracted and miser- | 
able in her confinement as Majnûns Once only, through d 
the kind assistance of some friends the two lovers met 4 
each other in the wilderness. Leyla at last heard a A 
false rumour of Majmin's death, fell 111, wasted away 
and died. Majmin hearing of her death walked in front š. 
of the bier comtaining her corpse. He laughed and sang si 


for ‘the time had come when the two would be united in 
an inseparable union. ' When Leyla's grave was dug and 
the coffin placed in it, Majmin gave one wild cry, leapt 
inte the grave and clasping the dead body in a close 





2e5- 


embrace expired ENAA Some of Leyla's relatives SA 
wanted to remove his body from hers, but then spoke out 4 
some wise ones with tearful eyes: "This love had nothing 
of worldly desire about it: it was a mystery from the 
treasure-house of God. ... Happy are they who with a pure 
heart thus go to death in the path of faithfulness." 


So the two lovers were allowed to lie for ever together 


pe Ry 4 i o 
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in one grave, locked in a union that is eternal. 


- 
a 


Thespoet then moralises on the fickle ways of the 
world, end in a very pathetic passage describes his om 4 
double loss - the death of his mother and his younger l 
brother Qutlugh in one year. After a comparison of his 
own poem with that of Nisamt and acknowledging the great- 
ness of that master he turns to his critics: "If I am 
devoid of skill, let us hear you speak so that we may 
know your worth. ..- When your own poetry is ignominious 
why do you foolishly brag about Nisami?" He gives the 


~~ 2 * ert: Tan T N au oe AN aor Me fa 
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date of composition and the mmbers of verses in the poem 


at the conclusion: 4 

The poem, written in an elegantly simple and tender | 
style, is, I think, the finest poem of the Khamsa and E 
Khusreu has in it proved himself to be as great a student 2 
of the psychology of love and emotion as any ETSAN poet. H 


Tho poem has been lithographed several times, and ye. 
ms. Copies exist in many libraries. Several poets have 


written the old romance, but the best, after Nizami's, are 5 








(1) <Aocording to Nisémi Majnan heard of Leyle's death X 3 
some time after she had been married and he expire 
Clasping the tomb-stone over her grave. Sa 


(2) (P58) hee le DIE te yt eg) 


(3) I have consulted the Nawal Kishore Edition (Iuciknow 
1880) and I.O. mss. No: 1186 and 1187. The reference 
to pages is from bhe Lucknow Edition. 
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the poems of Khusrau and that of Fugali of Baghdad in 
1 


Turkish, and the two, curiously ———— a good 
2 
deal of resemblance in certain parts. 


Q 





(1) For the latter poem See Gibb's Hist. of the Ottoman 


Poetry vol. i114 p. 85 seq. and vol VI p. 142 seq. 


(2) 


See, for instance, the intensity and tenderness of 
Leyla's last words to her mother in both the poems. 








Aina-i- Sikandeari 



























Aina-i- Sikenderi, or more correctly ‘ainshai-Sikan- — 
anak the fourth mesnevi of the Khamsa which is an imi- 
tation of Nisémi's Sikandar Nameh, was composed by 
Khusrau in 699 He, and containg 4450 OG i It is 
written in the same metre as the Barri and Bahri Sikandar — 
Namehs and delineates mostly the events narrated in these | 
two ‘candi 

Beginning with hamd, na't, the praises of Nizêmdðin — 
Auliya and the king, the poet goes on to extol the merits 
of poetry of which, he boasts he has a full share. He 


of the Khamsa and criticises the assertion made by Nis- 
ami that Alexandar was a prophet. According to Khusrau 
he was only a saintly person (wali) Then follow some 
advices to his son called Hajji, and the poet gives an 
abstract of the whole story treated in the mesnevi. : 
The tale commences with Alexandar's war against the 
Khagan of China and the capture of the warrior-maid 
whom Alexandar ultimately —— From the east Alexan- 
dar turned towards the north and subjugated the Rusis end 
the Almanis, and then went to the land of Yajuj whom he ; 
quelled after a grim struggle and whose inroads into the 
land of their neighbours were stopped by the construction — 
of a massive wall, of copper, iron,lead,and stones, under — 


the special supervision of Aristotle. 





(1) Kbusrau gives the name at two places în the epilogue: 

⸗ 4 . — Cad “ e 24 — * nf 
SSB rit | oh adds Ue CG LUX ta OW eilr 
(2) Epilogue: Re 
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(erm UO ⏑ ⏑— 





(4) According to Nisami the girl was presented to Alexan= 
dar by the emperor of China. 


vo 


Khusrau then mentions the various inventions of Alez- — 
andar's time: the AASER L, the looking-glass and tents 
made of cotton cloth instead of hide, and describes the 
construction of the famous Alexandar's mirror. He then 
mentions how the Greek philosophers, headed by ER.. pul 
fused to listen to Alexandar's teachings and how their 


land was destroyed by a flood, so that Plato, who sur- 





vived the disaster, ultimately attached himself to the 
suite of the king. Alexandar now starts on a long sea- 
voyage accompanied by Khisr, Ilyâs and Aristotle and 


k l ý * J a 
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wanders about in the seas for years. He then descends 
into the depths of the sea in a water-tight glass case 
and guided by an angel secs the great mysteries of the 
ocean. He is at last informed of his approaching end, 
burries back to land and dies bequeathing his empire to 





his son Iskandarus. The prince, however, was so struck 
by the vanity of human ambition and worldly power that 
he refused the throne and so Darghus, ea relative of the 


late king is clected ruler of the vast empire. Kmsrau 
concludes the poem with a long and very well-written 


D a eS RL a PORE A 


epilogue in which he speaks of his ——— laments 
8 
the passage of time and the advent of old age, gives the 


x 
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date of the poem md the mmber of verses in it, and 





appeals to his readers to be lenient in their judgment 
of the merits of the work, and not to ignore its good 





points. The epilogue ends in a sentence in Arabic prose. 

n * — £ | 

(1) Khusrau gives here the various explanations of this 
name. According to his own theory 'Ustur' is a 


balance and ‘lab’ z the sun, whence ‘ustur-lab’ is 
a sun=-metre. 





(2) Aflatun. 
(3) He was almost fifty when he wrote the poem. 
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Khusrau has, of course, tried to imitate Nisami in 
the poem, but he has been less successful here than else- 
where in rising up to the level of the great master. 
Kimsreu's heroic passages lack that vigour which Niszami's 


have so abundantly, and the whole poem wants unity and 


contimity. It is,in spite of some very fine passages, 
gull and uninspiring. | | 

‘Phe poet has changed the baty to suit his om pur- 
poses and differs considerably from Nizami in several de- 
tails and, what is more important, has altogether left 
out the conquest of Persia and the death of Darius, wisely, 
perhaps, for it was well-nigh impossible to tell those 
events better than Nizami has done. (Lithographed in 
Aligarh —— yy? 





(1) I have consulted the I:0. ms. No: 1186. 
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"Hasht Bihisht' 





(The Eight Paradises) | pa 





Hasht Bihisht, the fifth and the last poem of the 
Khansa, an imitation of Nizemi's Haft Patker, was com- 
pleted in 701 H., and contains 3350 —— Its 
metre is the same as that of its prototype and like the 
latter it narrates the romantic life of Bihram-Gur, the 
old Persian king famous for his hunting —— — 

The poem, as usual, opens with the praise of God 
and the Prophet, a eulogy of Nigzamddin Auliya and a panes 
gyric on Sultan ‘Alauddin Khalji, to whom the poet dedicat- = 
ed the mesnevi. The poet then relates how on a fine, moon= 
likksS night he sat alone while a thougand poetic fancies = 
crowded his mind impatient to be clothed fin words and how K 
he began to write this poem and was encouraged in this i 
task by his friend (Alauddin) ‘ALL (Shah). Then follows 
a long passage containing interesting bits of advice for — 
his 'paradise ddughter', ‘Afifa. i 

The story begins with an account of Bihram's love 4 
for Dilaram, a beautiful Chinese damsel, who always ac- 
companied the king on his hunting trips. One day she 
failed to admire the king's skill and Bihram offended at 


her ‘ehaviour exiled her to a forest, where she met a 


ami Ta t 





pious olå man, a skilled musician "who had all the four 2 
musical instruments and the twelve melodies at the tips 4 
(1) Hasbt Bihisht: Epilogue. h 
(2) Dnay Khusrau's account is materially different from 
that of Nisami's. The metre is: * 
Cw twice — 
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of his fingers." The old man soon made Dilaram a wondere — 







ful expert in musio and she came back incognito to Bah- F 
ram's domain. There the fame of her skill spread far and t 
wide for she could charm even the beasts and the birds aq 
with her divine melodies, so that the king too went one 


and the two were happily ERRER A 3 
The courtiers and companions of the king were, how- 
ever, getting tired of his ceaseless hunting trips anid 
consequent neglect of stete affairs, and they beseeched 
his counsellor and vizier, Nu'man, to devise some means 
to keep the king in the capital. The wise olā man then 


constructed seven wonderful palaces, named each of them his 


of them on successive days of the week and the princess 


S 
after one of the seven sters, and lodged in it a maiden d 
of exquisite beauty, the daughter of some iar Bahram $ 
soon gave himself up to the pleasures of these paradise- ‘3 
like palaces and renounced his hunting. He visited each 4 

4 











in it told him an entertaining story. Bahram, however, k 
soon after got sick of this life and again started out 2 
on another hunting expedition. He saw a very fine onegar É 
and set his horse in its pursuit. The oneger leapt into ; 
what appeared to be a well but was really a large cavern, ; 
deep and dreadful, and Bahram's horse leapt after the E 
onegar with his rider into the abyss from which he never d 
came out. His companions and courtiers waited long anā 3 
anxiously for him but finding no trace of him, they at : 
(1) WNisdmi's version of the manner of their reconcilia- a 

tion is quite different. 7 
(2) The princesses came from the ‘seven climes’, (Haft "i 

Iqlim.). According to Nizâmi Bahram found the por- 


traits of the seven princesses in a locked chamber 
in Khawarnaq where he lived with Mundhir- of Hira in 
his childhood, fell in love with them and proctred 
their hands himself when he bacame king. 
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the name, ‘The only instrument peculiar to India (and probably 
a new invention) would seem te be the ‘ajab rud, which does 

not appear to resemble the sitar at all. Indeed, it is hard 
te trace the name in any but the comparatively modern Persian | 
literature of India, while it occurs in Turkish and Persian “se 
poetry of a much earlier dat? This would induce ene to pro- 
sume that the sitar was Originally inventei in Persia, or l 7 
rather Gauðasia, and was introduced inte India in later times. 
The ‘tar’, in fact, is the national musical instrument of 4 
Caucasia and Georgia to-day, and it was probably from these | 
countries that the instrument spread into the western lands > 


~~ 


under the names of sither, guitar, etc. But still the fact e: 


remains that even some reliable authorities ascribe to Khusrau — 
the invention of this instrument, and there is no doubt that 

it was evolved from earlier instruments during the time when y 
Persian and Indian cultures came into close contact. The sitér, 
which resembles the persian tanbur or úd in shape and the ; 
Indian vina in principle, is itself an epitome of the Indo- 

Persian civilisation, 

Whether, however, Khusrau actually produced any new mu- 
sigal instrument or net, it is certain that he was highly 
skilled in the science ef music, had, in fact, probably won 
the title ef Naik or wayak! and intreduced important and valu- 


able changes into the eld Indian system, 





(1) Even Abdul Fazl, for instance, does net mention it in the 
list of Indian musical instruments. (Ain*ieakbari, II, 
Ppp. 1338-39, 


(2) gee Saut-ul-Mubarak pp. 42 and 47, where the term is de- 

fined as meaning "one whe knows the three ‘surs' or ‘mats'? 
The title was the highest for a musician, the lower grades 
being: pundit, guni, gandarp, and gain. According to the 
author, Khusrau was only na@ik-eiekhayal and not naik-i- . 
dhurpad, and by his innovations “destroyed all the regula- 
tions and instruments established for thousands of years", 
while his disciples in their audacity “vied with the kala- 
wants, the representatives of the old system that dates 
back to the time of Mahadeo,” 








last returned weeping and mourning. 

The poet here moraliges on the unstability of world- 
ly goods and the helplessness of man. He then speaks of 
the poem, the date of its composition, the number of — 
verses it contains and compares ft to the Haft Paiker. a 
"This poem is an echo of that old work, and contains all 
the wealth which that old treasure has got. ... Honey, i 
no doubt, is valuable but vinegar also has its purchasers! S 
the pearl is costly, yet amber also possesses some value..+« x 
and even if there be no real gold in this poem it has the 4 
glitter of gold. A flower-seller likes the garden: a 
wood-cutter A tae: a forest of thorny trees. The bird 


of the desert that eats stones considers stones more 







valuable than pearls." The poet concludes with thanks . 
to God and mentions how his poem was revised by his friend, | 
the great scholar Shihabuddin. 

The bulk of the mesnevi is, of course, formed by the 
seven stories told by the seven princesses all of which 
are apparently original and quite entertaining. 

(Phe poem was lithographed in Luclmow in !$73. 
and again in Aligarh F J 


bod 








(1) He means probably ‘qata' ( (> ) the sand-grouse. 
Hasht Bihisht epilogue(P.179): A 3 
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(2) The best of these are, perhaps, the story of the 
Goldsmith and his tell-tale wife. (Hasht Bihisiat 
p. 61 seq.), Which has been described by SHibli in 
Uréu (S -Ajam II 163) and ‘the three princes of 
Ceylon’ translated by Prof. Habib (p. 77 seq). ie 
Hasht Bihisht p. 46 seq. oe 








LYRICAL POETRY 





(Ghasels) 





Lyrical poetry, the poetry which sings essentially 
of love with its pleasures and sorrows, of spring with 
ite green mantle bedecked with myriads of blossoms and 
flowers, of wine and its rapturous delights and of msic 


that lifts the soul above the sordid surroundings of the | 


earth, forms undoubtedly the most pleasant and the most 
precious part of the poetry of any country. Songs of the 
great deeds of mighty heroes may stir our hearts to am- 
bitious actions and f111 our minds with a noble discon- 
tent, and the praises of glorious monarchs, the tales of 
their wars and conquests, may supply material for the 
speculative brain and the prolific pen of a historian, 
but it is the poetry that sings of the eternal and uni- 


versal themes, love and life, that consoles and comforts, — 


that elevates and inspires every human heart, and the 
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greatness of a poet depends largely on how far he succeeds * 


in handling these themes properly. 

Persian poetry, such as has come down to us and with 
which we are familiar, developed on the lines of Arabic 
poetry in which lyrics formed no independent branch, but 


merely a portion of the qasida. It was, therefore, natur= $ 


al that the earliest Persian masters, emulating the Arab 
bards, devoted their art and talents to qasidas. But the 
more versatile and flexible Iranian minds could not long 
be tied down to the narrow limitations of their Semetis 
models and soon found out a way to vary the monotony of 
their poetry. The first step taken by the Persian poets 
was the introduction of several metres, unknown to the 
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Arabs, that were certainly much more suited to the spifit $ 
and genius of their poetry and provided a vaster field 

for the exercise of their art. The invention of the 
mathnavi, a form of poetry particularly suitable for epic | 
and romantic poetry, was the next development, and finally ‘ 






there came the ghazel that was destined to achieve the 
largest amount of popularity in all eastern countries. 


Sa'di, the wiserd of Shires, was certainly the first 


ure è EE alas Yu sit dai * 


man to advance the cause of ghasel. His lyrics, soft and 
refined, misical and melodious became as popular in the 


Ra? Sherr: 


Moslem countries as his Gulistan and Bustén, and he was 


soon recognised as the master of lyrics. Yet Sa'di's 


se eS 


ghasels lacked something: they had no frenzy, no burn- 
ing passion, no erotic love in them. They were tame and 
gentle, and his successor and compatriot Hafiz was the 
first to detect this wealmess, and to supply the ghazel 
with that ‘fire’ which ga oa the name of Hafiz re- 


Oana 6s 
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nowmeð all over the world. Yet years before Hafiz was ~ 
born, Khusrau, the parrot of India, had firmly established — 


the claims of ghasel to superiority over all other branches . 
of Persian poetry. Both Khusrau and his great contem- $ 





> 

porary Hasan, took for their model the old master, Sa'i, f 
and recognised his greatness, but Khusrau, like Hafis, ‘ 
was not a blind follower. He also saw what Sa'di's ghazel 
lacked and, unconsciously perhaps, drifted away from the 4 
old path and evolved for himself a lyrical poetry the a 
like of which has been rarely produced by any Persian ; 
5 

(1) Tms Hafis says: "They all recognise Sa'di as the 2 
master of ghasel, yet my els have rather the 3 
style and spirit of Khwaji's ghasela." Khwaju of k 


Kirman, a poet not very well-lmown died in 753 H. 
See Browne: (Persian Lit. wnder the Tartar. pp. 222= — 
229) See also Z.DsMeG. 1848 p. 205 seq. 
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poet. It is a pity, however, that he could not free hime > A 
self entirely from contemporary conventions and ideals Y 
and does not seem to have attached any great value to 
this poetry. With him, as with Sa'di, it was a foster- 
child though, perhaps, less neglected and more carefully 
brought up, and this fact accounts for the presence of 

a fair amount of what. is dull and insipid, weak and 
puerile in his lyrical poetry side by side with poems of 
the highest order and the most sublime genius. It is 
{dle to speculate what his verse would have been like if 
he had concentrated all his attention and energy on 
lyrics: perhaps, he could never do that, or even if he 
a444 he could not have improved much upon the best speci- 





mens of his ghazel, which are quite numerous - more in 
fact. than those of doubtful merit so that it is unjust ae 
to say that "three-fourths of the mass is pure hack-work) } 


p r wz, 
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a useless versification of common-place ideas," or that 
"they are a burden on the shoulders of posterity." s 

Noy can we agree with Prof. Habib fn his assertion that 
"most of the ghasels were witten not from the fulness 
of the heart, but the emptiness of the pocket, ; although Be 
one would readily admit that Khusrau's collection of 
ghazsels could have been better for a little judicious 
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pruning. | 
But the poet had no time, even if he had the inclina- — 
tion, to undertake a thorough revision and purging of his — 


ud “- 
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(1) Life and Works. pp. 88-90. 


(2) Ibid. The learned Professor apparently labours under 
the delusion that all the five diwans of Khusrau a 
contain nothing but ghasels and that these chazels vas 
were composed mostly to please the poet's patrons. 








ghasels. In fact, as far as we can gather from his own 
writings, he himself made but two collections which he 
appended to his third and fourth diwans. Later collect- 





scripts. They afe usually arranged in alphabetical order, Rs 


and in some cases contain ghasels described to have been | 


oo. te 


culled from the various diwans. ` | 

It is difficult to define exactly the fine qualities e 
of Khusrau's lyrics. Their charm is vague and elusive, | 
subtle and inexpressible. One should read them in the 4 


V 
ae — 


original to appreciate their true value. Wet a few sug- 


gestions may be made here as to the salient characteris-~ 


Pee Oke 


tics that have imparted them a unique dignity. 


— 
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1) Khusrau, an expert musician, had naturally a keen 


et, 


ear for melody and harmony, and his selection both in 


b ~-> 
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metres and words is such as is best calculated to impart 
the verse a flow and a rhythm. 2) But this effect is _ 


‘ 
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produced at no cost to the ideas. His style is never af- 
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fected or obstrusively ornate. Most of his ghazels, on the 


X 
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other hand are written in a wonderfully simple though ele- 


7 
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gant style, and the language seems to be that used for ord- 


A 
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inary everyday conversation in his time. 3) Ghazel has 







sey 28; 


alweys been generally considered to be a collection of coup- 
lets in the same metre and with the same rhyme, yet each sd 
a complete unit more or less independent of the rest. Even 
the theme changes with each couplet, so that the poet may, 4 
from the heights of bliss in one couplet, plunge into ; 


the depths of deepest despair in the one immediately 









after it. Sa'di, however, first showed the way to a new 





(1) See Supra: 


(2) I do not agree with Shibli when he says that Khusrau 
is at his best in short metres. I think almost all | 
his fine poems are in more or less long metres. One 
of the finest, eee is in a short metre. 
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style of ghazel wherein the component parts are more sym- 
pathetic and homogenius so that a continuity of theme, 

so desirable in a poem, is obtained. But it was left to $ 
Khusrau to utilise the new idea to its fullest possibiliti a 
In his äiwans we meet scores of poems with verses so well ie 
balanced and so nicely strung together as cannot fail to | | 
excite our admiration and wonder. 4) Many of his poems 
are full of a fervent love, a fiery passion capable of | 
both exoteric as well as esoteric interpretations. This, T 
coupled with their peculiar melodiousness, has made his 

poems extremely popular with the sufis who listen to them 
with rapt attention from the lips of the qawwals today as 
their brethren did in the poet's life-time. More than 





one persons have been reported to have yielded the ghost 
while listening to a particularly touching — 

5) Yet, at the same time, there are other poems in a 
gentler and more restrained vein, which fill our hearts 
with vague longings, a tender joy or a soft melancholy, 
6) while still others are boisterously joyful, overflow- 
ing with the joys of physical life = the fair women, the 
misic, the wine, the flowers, the pleasant sumer rains, 
the singing birds and the flowing waters. 7) Lastly, 
Khusrau's lyrics have a peculiar finesse and subtility 
of ideas that most of the Persian poets lack. In fact, 
I think, this was a dgharacteristic that developed in 
India and, except Jami in old times and Nasir? later ons 
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no other Persian poet can compete with Khusrau in this 
particular respect, though there have been several Urdu 





(1) See for instance Jehargir's account of how Mulla 
‘ald Ahmed, a famous seal-engraver of his time, fell 
down dead on listening to the following verse re- 
cited by some Delhi gawwals: 


Piatti — 


(Memorig O.TeF. I. 169). 








(1) 


poets who Can. 


While then one cannot under-rate the value of his 





other works, it is ceratin that the lyrics form the most 
important part of Khusrau's poetry and that his great fame ái 
rests more upon their excellence than on anything else. a 
In the following translations I have tried to retain 
as far as possible the spirit and form of the originals 
and think a fair idea of their quality can be obtained 


even after this defective metamorphosis. 








(of Jealousy) EA 
Lo? comest thou again to me, 2 
Thy graceful body swaying! k 
Thine eyes are languid, O my Love, A 
Where hast thou been a-maying? ? 
Whose love-lorn heart didst gladden thou? % 
O faithless one! be candid! i 
Where didst thou hide thy moon-like face A 
As Joseph ih the well did? 3 
I rave for thee, but heedless thou - K. 
Where hast thou been a-roaming? i 
Whose heart was it that caught new fire 2 
From yon bright cheeks a-flaming? E 
Where didst thou quaff the cup last eve 2 
Whom didst thou hand the goblet? N 
Whose thirst lips in darkness did a 


That life's own fountain wet? 
Who held thy languid drooping form 


ted ait Gh ae 


of musk and henna scent 






In his fond arms? — To whose behest 








(1) I would have liked to add here the name of Ghalib 
also, but I regard him as an Urdu poet essentially. 
In his Persian poetry he followed Naz very closely. 














Thine wilful nature bent? 

Who kissed yon lips - whose hands did smooth 

Those lustrous, raven tresses? 

“Who fondled thee - ah! say forsooth - 

With eager, hot caresses? — | 
_ Thy cheek hath lost its rosy me 
= Thine eye its wonted glow! 

Come, Khusrau, tell me whe it was oe rT é 


| (4) 
Her fair face did thee show! 


~ 


E 





BE 
e | (Of Longing) © 
Ah friend! Come, but for once a thought 





On this lost one bestow! . | 
From ‘neath yon silken lashes long 
Thine eye's bright sparkle show! 
I came to thee unbid, unasked 
Thou went away from me, —* 
«Aye ‘tis to show how should forsooth 
— athe. My boldness punished be! 
Yea, thou hast gone, and well I know 
‘That grief won't spare my life, 

For where, alas! ‘ean find I now 
Fresh strength for this new strife? 
© Love! return and sit by me 
A while, = thy, where's the harm 
If for one moment some sad heart — 

By thy bright presence warm? | 
My life is o'er, yet naught I rue 
Except thine absence, dear, 
If thou canst, do return for I 


This sorrow cannot bear» 





(1) Nawal Kishore edition of Kulliyat p. 455; I.O.ms. 








Lo! Khusrau's grief lasts all night long, 

‘Tis long as thy dark hair, 

Come, sweet-heart, tuck those tresses up 
1 


And shorten his despair! 





III. 
(Of Separation) 
The clouds pour down their burden chill 
While I from my loved one part; 
How can I pray, on such a day 
From her sever my heart? 
The rgin doth fall while with sad hearts 





z We stand to bid farewell, 5 

The clouds do weep, and in response 4 

. Hot tears from our eyes swell. 4 

Fair blows the breese, while verdue fresh A 
The swards and gardens covers, Ps 
Ben like a captive nightingale $ 

Ill fare now parted lovers! — È 

Ps For thee my tears are streaked with blood, “4 


O pupii. of mine eye! 


fea: 


Have pity on this grief of mine, 
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us 
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Don't bid me yet good-bye! a 
a 
No more Iwant the gift of sight, — 
Let darkness me enfold: | 4 
i 


F 


What use to me are now mine eyes? 


That face I can't behold! 
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(1) Nawal Kishore: Kulliyat, pe 47; I.O» ms. 1187, f.417. 
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(2) Nawal Kishore p. 37; I.O» ma. Fe 423b. 





IV. 

(The Advent of Love) 
The blood-red tears mine eye-lids lave, 
Whose face mine eyes would see? 
A cruel thorn my heart doth pierce, 
For whom this longing be? 
fhe mad=cap heart I with great art 
From fickle beauties weaned 
Ie stolen by some one again, 
Who, pray, the thief may be? 
In darkness do I roam alone 
Each night on dusty paths 
Dust on my head, in my heart a gloom 


| < What mey this mad quest be? — 

"What wilt thou offer if she comes?" 

| They say with mockful glee. 

| Why, don't they see the thousand pearls 
My tearful eyes will free? 
Tyo snere-ful locks her face adorn, 
A rose-hued horse beneath her 

a A thousand hearts her victims are 


Who may this rider bef 

On hapless Khusrau swift do fall 

The arrows from her bow 

Why should his blood not ott the sod? =- 


What can her scruples be? 





(Of Death) 
Down there beneath the cruel earth 
How fares that rose? ah me! 
How fares that silvery moon of mine 


In darkness far from me? 





(1) Nawal Kishore p» 5863; I-O. ms. 1187 £f. 729b. 











With weeping have mine eyes grown dim 
As Jacob's did of old; J 
How fares that lost one, Joseph-like, p 
In that dark dungeon 001d? m 
I feel like one whose light is gone J 
By oruel griefs surrounded} 
How faros my Love in that vast space 
By earthly bounds unbounded? 

E'en like a pearl was that sweet one 
To the dust rolled dom from mine eyes a 
Alas! mine eyes are dark as dust, s 
Where doth that bright pearl 11e? 
Like Khidr's green garb, the verdue fresh ys 
Springs from that dusty mound, 
How fares my loved Font cf Life 
For regions unknown bound? | 
Ah friends, those painful quarrels stop, y 
Don't ask of Khuerau, prey, yE 
How fares his weeping eye jast now, ) 
For what can Khusrau say? 





(of an Awakening) 
The tipsy rose woke early in the dawm 
And filled the poppy'’s cup with sweetest wine, 
Here drowsed the jasmin by the rose's side 
There stood the cypress by the water fine, . — 
The wind blew soft, the narcissus dosed hy 


Its body swayed, now drooped and now arose, 


I in hhe garden by my friend lay ‘wake ce 
My friend - forsooth the moon itself was she, es 

aM 
But soon, alas, my side she left — 


And grief was all that was left for me. 


(1) Nawal Kishore p. 83; I-O. ms. 1187» * 





(Admira tion) — 
O thou! Thy face the envy 
Of the idols made by Azer, * 
I praise thy beauty, yet forsooth . of 
Than aught I say ‘tis better. — 
Oh, never hath mine eye: beheld 
A fairer face than thine! 7 $ 
Art thou the moon? art thou the sun? 
Art thou a nymph divine? 


£ > N A 


Through all the corners of the earth 


. 
mee & 


- 
TET TNN 


I roamed and loved the fair ones 
I saw a thousand beauties rare 
But thou art far above ‘em. 


The world all lifes at thy feet 


“Liat Loe nly — 


duty 
— 


The men all for thee rave; 


ae — 


Thy dark, bewitching, paynim oyes 
The lovers! hearts enslave. 

O joy and peace of my sad heart, 

Thy form a cypress! pray, 

Pass not with heedless,trailing skirt 
Don't sweep my peace away! 

Midst this your wond'rous city cast, 


A beggar and a stranger, 


aa as. ea ls Ge i. araa a a 


mile = 


Poor Khusrau longs for just 1) <3 
4 
For just a glance from her? — 
E 


> 





(1) This ghazel is very popular. Cf. Sa'di's ghazel begi 
J 

Odes of Sa'di: Bib. Ind. 1919 p. 422) where the bəst 
verse is: Sa 


< 
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It is a pity indeed that I have no space here to give 


1 4.7 
a mise 


a fuller account of Khusrau's lyrical poetry, or to quote 


* 


It is a poetry both original and vigoroug, refined and ar- 
(1) 


ret, 


B 
enough selections te illustrate its mani fold characteristics, 


ae è 
- ——— 


tistic, and its popularity tn the Hast has been unbounded, 
$ 2 
Numerous poets, including his contemporary Masa have —— 





their verse on it, and even in Turkey the lyrics of Khusrau 
were evidently welleknewn and probably imitated by some of 
the poets. ga'di himself admired them, and the great Hafis F 


3 * * 
acknowledged their —— Nasiri, the best ghazel writer 


9 


of later times, imitates Knusrau frequently, and Ghalib is 


another notable poet whose ghazsels smack of the flavour first 


Nhe | 


~ 


imparted to them by the "Parrot of India", 4 

It may be mentioned here that Khusrau has written some ‘ 
ghazels in Arabic. Their number, however, is so small that 4 
we need take no special notice of them. any scholar of his #4 
time could have produced Arabio verses of a similar quality. i 
They are, in facet, as the poet himself says, “in a Persianised $ 
rudimentary RS and were composed merely to shut the i 
mouth of such callous crities as denied him even the simplest d 
proficiency in theiArabic language, 4 


We may also add here a few words about Khusrau's quatrains 


which are appended to his various ai wane) Most of them are Aa 


>j 
< | 
» 










A A $ 
(1) Thus Jami says in his Bahaéristan (Henri Massó, 1925, p.190) 
"Ses ghazals, grace & des conceptions bien connues qu'am- - 
ants et amoreux interprètent selon leur propre gofit et 
leurs propre sentiment, ont 4t& appréiés par tous." He 5 
mentions (p. 191)"Ismatullah of Bokhara as one of the 
imitators of Khusrau, 


(2) Hasan's poetry is,perhaps,of a simpler and more natural 3 
order. It is more like that of ga'di, whence his title | 
of Sa'diqei-amtadliMput one can detect enough of Khusrau's — 
influence in it, a 

(3) Hafiz says jn? ghasel which he sent to Ghiyathuddin of — 

A A a 

(4) The Dibacha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. For these 
poems, see 1.0, ms. 1187, fols. 78°, 433; B.M. ms. 25807, — 
foll 500", 504, 519. ) 

(5) We have already given their number as far as ascertain- a 
able, in the case of each diwan, T 





either in praise of God, the Prophet, and the kings and | 
nobles, or, like the ghazels. treat of love and the beloved. 
But there are a few in a more philsophical vein that almost — 
remind ene of Omar Khayyam. There are a few others, again, 
that contain ri aaao? and some that praise the charms of 
young and fair artisans and —— These latter may 


have formed part of a larger collection, a Shahr-ashub, which * 





3 
Khusrau is reported to have henna? Here are a few fine 


g — — * 


specimens, À 2 
So. we & TTA 
— pe? pulp (fs Ue ⸗ 
9 Lie 2 view p'r S 4 
ZA ——— 
bee) or fur np y eerd Lib OIG k 
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4) 4 
e > © @e 8 @ ZA y fa t. 
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PL’ j 
rtt pips kat pi óa 
(6) Np Witt dpi peki OSE Ln 
rig pdi erates pe a 

MWS FHS OAE, rs 
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(7) 





=. 
(1) They generally relate to names, Thus the name Kamal is 
the ——— of the following n3 


Jopin fb? tw Pe eur $I (EF LAR EA ee 
woi P TS 5 


(B.M, ms, NO. 25807, fol, 437 šeq.). oe 
(2) Ibid. fol, 438° seqe (3) See Ishak Khan's Prolegome: 
(4) 1.0. us. 1187, f. 839. (5) Ibid, f, 826, (6) Ibid, 


1 > e 
= a ee oH rad , 


(7) 1.0. ms.Noj1187, fol, 829°. 
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(2) i 
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(3) — d's 52/850 Tez 


‘Desk gnn ien + Sperdhioge : 
(4) ‘Pore gijas psi gpl ric : 


Ly hh Lit F ASAA. 
(3) Web drig yer 


J e o e ® 


(6) . “Vans ELEDA Go? eld Sah Yen Sia oF 
— Mi bbe SES: LN ALPES, — 


* 
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The popularity of Khusrau's ghazels has been responsible 
for numerous and varied esliestions and selections, Nanu- * 
script copies are numerous, They exist either in the Kulliyat — 
or independently under the title of Diwanei«Khusrau. A selec- 
tion was lithographed in Cawnpore in 1288 H., and it would d 
appear from the preface by the Editor that the selection was a 


A » 

made by the poet himself from his four diwans, whence its — 
d o : A 7 nF 

title — YNI i UF (7) This, nowever, is unlikely, | 


for many of the poems ascribed to a particular diwan in this E 


- 
_ 
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(1) I.0. ms, 1187. f. 941°. (2) Ibid, f. 843. 


(3) B.M. ms, 25807, f. 313, (4) Ibid, f. 439”. 


(5) Ibid, f. 435°. (6) Ivia, f. 431°. ip 


bi 
’ 5 


(7) P. 0 (preface). A second edition was published in 1674, 4. 
It is based on a ms, belonging to a gentleman in Bhopal, — 


a! 
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edition are to be found attached to other diwans in some 
manuscripts. There is, as we have said above, a good deal 
of confusion in all the various collections, and the only 
real selections made by the poet himself appear to be those 
attached to the Ghurrat-uleKamal, and the Bakiya Nakiya, 


although even there we find several cormon ghazels, 
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PROSE WORKS 





= A 
I. THE I 'JAZ-I-KHUSRAVI i 
a? A, 
Or RASAIL-UL-I! JAZ. 5 


Khusrau completed this voluminous work in 719 H., when 
he was almost seventy years of age. He had in 682 compiled 
| four of the five risalas (chapters or books) the work con- 

tains, but later on added to them a fifth, comprising letters. 

| compesed in his earlier tel? The work is essentially Dg 
meant to give specimens of elegant prose suitable for drra ae 
purposes and to explain the we of the various artifices 
that , according to eastern ideals, add a "zest and a flavour" 
to all compositions, prose or poetic, and was undertaken by . 
the poet to demonstrate his prowess in the field of prose 
as much as to provide instruction for the young literary e 
aspirants of his age. He claims to present in ita style 
unique and original, distinct from all the old styles which : 
he divides into nine categories, This originality consists 
mainly in the employment of a series of metaphors, each Dbe- 
ing sustained throughout one paragraph, admittedly an inno- 
vation of the poet. According te Khusrau the nine different — 


styles ef prose current in his time were as follows: 





(1) See pp. 342 and 167 of the fourth and fifth risalas 
respectively. (Nawalkishore edition, 1876 ) “a 
The work opens with the praises ed bee and the Prophet Ja 
and a long eulogy of‘Alauddin Khalji whose chastisement — 
of the Mongols and establishment of peace and order are 
described at great length in very glowing terms, We 
have already made use of most of the valuable material 
contained in these introducteéry pages, — 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 





QQ) 
(3) 


(4) 


The style of sufis and saints, which is of two kinds: 

(a) Those of"gravity and BRR e like that to be 

met with in Mashf-ulewahjue, Suluk-ul= PETE 
and other poets works; | 

(vo) These of "States", like what we have in the works 


of al-Ghazzali or ‘Ain-ul-qusat al-Hamadani, 


The style of the vesearah scholars — 


which is simple, fercible and convincing. Examples; the 
Persian books of al-Giagaali and the Persian translation 
of the Ihya by Majduddin Jajurmi. | 

The style ef the epistle-writers: neat and elegant, a 
mixture of Arabic and Persian judiciously worked up, 
the_best specimen of which is provided w the translator 
of Kalila wa Dimnah and pahd=i-Baghdsda. 

The style of scholars and savants: a technical Language 
suited to each of the various sciences is employed. 

The style of ornters and lecturers. It may ve “plain” 
or *coleured", 

The style of teachers, whieh is ‘like a slippery stone 
placed on the roadway by an awkward workman - is avoided 
by the wise but causes many a fool to stumble.' The 
lovers of this style are mostly obstinate and deaf te 


| the criticism of the wise. 


The style of common folk. It is —— simple and to 
the point. | T 

The style of workers: and eraftsmen, suited to their 
various professions. It is free from all affectation 
or ornament, | 

The style of wine won writers, buffoons and clowns; a 
style particularly adapted for amusing snd creating a 


sense of the droll and the ridiculous, 


Ahl-i-tamkin wa maqemat, (2) Of Hujwairt. 


Ahli Hal, 
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The author then proceeds to explain his owm style "which 
si 


. j| 
4 

> 

i’. 


baffles all writers, the miraculous epistles written in it 
1 


i “ 
pac te 


being like light revelations.” He gives first the arrange- 
ment of the work, It is divided into five risâlas or main 
diel A PES eats risala is divided into so many 'khats'! or 
chapters, and each khat is subdivided into a number of 'harfs' 
or subjects. sal 
l. The first risâla opens with a long introduction, dateil- ~ 
ing the poet's reasons for writing the book. The old style, : 
he says, lacked 'spice' and sest, like the simple fare of 
the nomadic Turk or the Indian fisherman. The present style / 
is entirely his own. All the Arabic and Persian verses | 
used are his own productions. He does not favour the use of 
verbal artifices., Than ang, Khayal are his favourite figures f. 
of speech. The introduction closes with a warning to scribes 
to be careful in copying the work and with detailed instruce 
tions as to the best methods to be employed in writing a 
manuscript. He says here also how in India there had been A 
developing a new style of prose, “mixed with sweet artifices, 
like water mixed with julep = a preparation of which the 
—— of Mawaraan=-nahr and Khorasan were quite 
unaware." He, of course, would present here the best speci- ‘ 
mens of this prose, in spite of all the jealous criticism 
that his venture would bring upon hin, 4 
The author then comes to the proper subject of the ri- k 
sala - the use of suitable words and the formation of phrases 


and sentences, It is significant that he advises the use of À 


as few Arabic words as possible, preferably only such as + 


have get two or more senses, capable of artistic effects, 


ae 
Rah ag 





' A 
(1) Wahy-i-Xhafi e 


(2) It is curious that Shibli (shi "AYlajam II, 134) should F 
describe the work as containing three volumes, i 


— 


<> 


(3) as opposed to used to 
cold, tepid things. Vide p. 65 (R.I.) 





— ee 
; | 


26 The second risala contains specimens of whole letters 


of all kinds. "That which was a young plant in the first 





risala has become a big rose-tree in this, blooming with the 


w 


breeze of speech and a sweet-veiced bird singing fTM each of — 





its CUR, There are in it official letters, firmâns, 
letters from elders to their youngers, and vice versé, let- 
ters of lovers, eto, There is among them a letter in Arabic 
addressed to gnindonaads’ and another in pure Persian without. 


(3 
a single Arabic word’ Qne chapter contains some new proverbs 


í » Pov SITs i aR 7 4 "y ye ai 2, + 
ae a ae ee ee ——— A E N y 


in Arabio anå Persian’? There is an interesting letter ad- 


* 


Maths nt 


dressed to gadruddin, praising the sweetness and flavour of 


bananas sent by him to the — —E another describes the . 


* 


* 


virtues of the SI ETE Another interesting section 


deals with music and musicians, as well as the different 


a" 
uA i 


insSruments generally ————— Among the musicians he men- 
tions one Turmati Khatun, who through his assistance was ad- z 
mitted to the royal court. She was placed, subsequently, in 5] 
charge of all the Persian and Indian court —— other — 
letters relate to astronomy, physics and medioine, chess, hunte. 
ing, law, etc, 


3. In the third risala the poet explains and illustrates 


pS 


r à 
i J ta "p 
E Oe) ae ee 


the use of literal or verbal artifices in prose. Some of thes 
he claims to be his own inventions. the ris@la-is dull ani -o 
uninteresting. 

4. he fourth risdla, comprising altogether five khatts, 
opens with a long introduction in which the poet relates his | 


SR E. 
ee E ee * j es 


discussion with two of his learned friends concerning man, 


J à 
» 1 Ed 


-ye 
UNA s 
« 


(1) P. 2, (R. II.) (2) His patron and friend, p. 168. 


(3) P. 1273. (4) P. 180 seq, Some of them are quite 
interesting and iIngenius. 


A 


(5) P. 242, seq. (6) P. 249, —8 


(7) He names here; paikan, jebi, Chuhra (?), duhul, PARES 
rahàb, daff, nay, tanbur, dastak, dastan, shahnai båblik, 
damsarfi (9) and batira, 


(8) Other musicians mentioned are Mohd. Shah, Kunjashk, Kha- 
lifa Husaini Akhlaq etc, Note that Mohd. Shah is also J 
mentioned by Barni, (p. 199) 2a 











his greatness, the means of acquiring an eternal name, and 
the various styles of elegant prose « that of the ma sha- 
likh or spiritual teacher§ which may be likened to fire on ace — 
count of its passion and fiery appeal; that of the old scribes, ; 
dull and heavy like earth; that which combines the use of the 





two great artifices Thêm and Khayal, an innovation of the | 
auther, which may be compared to water; and finally a peculia 
style, rare and elusive like air, a specimen of which may be 
found in the letter of Badr Hajib to Prinee Khi zr nae? 

The risala illustrates the use of the intellectual 
artifices and contains sentences and letters bearing on dife | 
ferent topics - law,* exegesis, traditions and morality; phi- a 
losophy; gramnar and lexicography, and logic. Among them 2 
there âre a firman or prodlamation issued by ‘Al@uddin Khal ji Pa 
on his accession to the throne of pene? the letter of Badr 
Hajad referred to abota? a very humorous one describing the 
misoghierous discussions of two refractory youths with their 


grandfather on points of law(4 ) another to his son yamineuddin 


Acs Put am t 
—— —— — 


Mubarak, etc. | 
The risala closes with a very curious passage descriptive, 
of the red rose, which he compares to various things, and the 


* 
‘a 
. $ 
Me Pe 


Prophet's liking for it, as expressed in the tradition *The 
5 


red rose is of my blood." The passage ends in a fervent ai 
prayer to God begging mercy and forgiveness, fs 
The letters in the risala are short and expressive, — 


although replete with figures of speech, are remarkably cer 
simple and interesting. Many of them are evidently addresoos i 
to fictitious persens, but there are some genuine letters hat 
bear dates. The poet also mentions in them several books re- i 
lating to various sciences which were apparently popular in 


his day. Among them are Pamj Ganj, Kanz-i-fiqh, Akhliar-i- * 





Najin, akhbar-i-Nayyarain, ete. — 
t) See Elliot, iii 866. (2) p. 104 seq. (R. IV.) sate 
3) p. 144 seq. (4) p. 177, Ap 


(5) nE —— 











5. The fifth risala, comprising six khatts, contains, 
according to the poet's own statement, letters written in 
his younger days =- before he evolved the new style that he 
explains in the first four risalas, Amongst the letters the 







most interesting are: 


(1) The proclamation issued by Ghiya thuddin Balban after 
the conquest ef RET g t composed in 680 H. ; 
(2) The letter to Sai fuddin containing a very witty 
dialogue between the pen and the atin 
(3) ne to Najmuddin (Hasan) written in 687 from Oudh, 
when the author went there with maika ) 3 
(4) A letter addressed to Tajuddin zahid, describing 4 
in a very witty manner the havic caused by heavy 


rains, the destruction of the author's house and 4 


(4) 


Other incidents; 
(5) another describing his own sufferings caused by | 
ei 
the disease known as ‘Rishta' or ‘Naru! EERE.: 


and (6) four humorous letters descriptive of a miserly 


E 
EIR 


Khwaja and his strange doings, the grievances of a <i 


pan i 


'tmukhannath' due to the perverted tastes of the nen 





of the times, and an assembly of ragamuffin clowns, — 


broken-Gown buffoons and old worn-out dancers. 


Š — Silt 


These last letters are a good specimen of a humour, * 
indecent even to the extent of vulgarity, so popular with * 


old Sastern writers, and not extinct even to-day, ae 


f 


The risdla is followed by a long epilogue of about csente 
een pages in which the author speaks of his hard labours, 


requests to be excused for mistakes and repetitions as he 


“Shs ee on 


did not have sufficient time to revise the book thoroughly, — 
mentions how his friends, and particularly shihabuddin helped 
him in arranging and revising the work, and begs his critics 





— 


to be lenient and just in their judgment of its merits, a 





3 P. 5 (R. V.) seq. See also supra, (2) P. 16, seqe 
3) P., 49, seq. C4 P. 57, seq. (5) P. 67, seq, 
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The epilogue ends on rather a despondent note, expressing 


-* J5 


regret at the passage of time and the futility of the fame 


#4 
tke ow e E 


the author has achieved by his labours, 

This work has generally been adversely criticised by F 
medern scholars, and it is true that there is not much in it i 
that could interest us to-day. But we must remember that 4 


conditions were very different in Khusrau's time, and that 
the ideas of what constituted elegance and beauty in prose a 
have changed considerably singe then. Figures of speech and F 
artifices were the soul of all compositions and their import- 
ance was great when Khusrau compiled the work, He at least 
introdueed a healthy change by his innovations inasmuch as 


he attached more importance to ideas and intellectual figures 


a. 


of speech than te senseless alliterations, quips and puns. Se 


He was moreover supplying a pressing need of his age = a com- 


> oe 


prehensive work in Persian on the science of epistle-writing 
so eagerly sought-after and so assiduously learnt by all 
literary men of olden days, and we have no doubt that he 
succeeded quite well, But even for a sophisticated modern 
reader there are plenty of things scattered in the pages of 
the vast book that zre both interesting and instructive. 
There are some useful bits of information about the social ae 
condition, the state of learning, the scholars, the sciences, 
and the political atmosphere of his age. There are, again, 

some important items concerning the poet's own biography, and 
there are pieces of a poignant, though perhaps a bit morbid $ 
humeur, characteristic of a man of Khusrau's wide experience ae 
and sociable nature. Here is, for instance, a passage from 


the fifth risala that may well remain under the veil of the 


original; 
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(1) 


Here are,again, some appropriate prayers and curses (fer S 


a hunter): - "May the bird of his soul pereh on the hand of 





God! God guard him fro the hounds of hell] May the 


p. 


"a 
"Sa — ae > 
EE” ar re e 


crow lay eggs in his fat, may he be Sona: to the nails 
2) 
of wolves! May he become a hog in his grave! “ 





For a man named Gurzuddin; 4)! 6 AIJ» (3) 

From a beloved fer her dead lover: “May his soul lie 
drunk with the sweat of eur steed as long as it (the horse) 

(4) | 

praneces on his grave!" É 
Of a dead chess-player: May he die under the — 

of a/viftuous sheikh: ..... isa bird such that if 4 

the egg ef Satan be placed beneath him (for hatching)3abriel j 


j ‘ 
will come out of itl 





Titles suitable fer a buffoon; The ridicule of the age, 


~ 
Aa 


the laughter of his peere, the accursed of the religion and 


ie E + Sey a a 
wii ` 


7 
the faith; the fool of Islam, and the — 


For a clewn addressed as Najasat-uddin, 'the Filth of 


Sida 


Ss 


the Faith.*: "May Satan wet his moustache VEST |) urine and . 
may the Devil lay eggs in the hair of his chin. 


‘ 
ai? 


s 
$ , 
@ 


(1) From the description of the miserly Khwaja, ‘The 'xafta rt 
is a vile, cunning old woman, an attendant of the Kha ja. 


(2) RAII. Ke III. (3) R. II, X. IV. (4) R. II, Pe 241. 
(5) R. II; pe 291, seqe (6) R. IV, p. 33. 
(7) R. V., Ke VE? 

(3) Ibid. 
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Here are some satirical phrases; "More tender-hearted — 
than the despoiler of the dead"; "More auspicious than the | 
grave-digger"; "Shyer than the nadasht"; "Kinder than the 
blacksmith”; "Gentler than the Governor (âmi1)"; "More law- 
fully nourished than the usurers"; "A better confidant than 


the backbiters”; more foresighted than the milleox"; "more — 


1 

alert than the sleeping — 
Tne lithographed edition of Lucknow is fairly correct 
and bears a brief marginal commentary. The work has never 


been printed. Manuscripts are numerous, 








(1) Ibid, p. 137. 


Nadasht, a special sect of "beggars" in India notorious — 


for their obstinate and shamefaced supplications. They — 
carry about horns and bones with which they inflict 
wounds on their bodies to frighten people, whence their 
other name, shdkhshana. 
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Khazain-Ul- Futuh., (1) a 

Aa 

This short history of the reign of “Alauddin was com- —* 
pleted by Khusrau in 711 H., and narrates the events that S 3 
took place between the years 695 H, and 711 H, Khusrau — 
himself gives the reason for its composition as follows; Ge 
"The humble slave Khusrau whose pen, in spite of all 7 

its power and versatility, is unable to compass the varest a 
fraction of the glorious king's praises, had been destined 3 
to sing of the glories of his reign, and God in His bounty S 
opened to him the doors of all the treasures in the sky and o 
on the earth giving him such jewels as had been denied even a 


to men like Buhtari and Abu Tammam, Yet still these price- “a 
less jewels were not worthy of being scattered on the heayons~ — 
like threshold of the mighty monarch, But as nowhere in the F 


y4 


market of nature could one obtain a better commodi ty, I had, pt 


4 
À “ees ref 


m 
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perforee, to ve content with stringing them together for a 
present in the hope that they will be accepted by the king 
whe is an ocean of génerosity, When I saw that the wry and 


Sat 


& £ è 
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twisted words of this slave won the benim approval of the 


’ 

4 
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king, I was tempted to try my hand in prosas, as I had done in 








poetry for perchance the king may deign to look at my composi- 
tion as the sun looks at the capabié7)stene, Although my pen 


has always been devoted to poetry and has left untouched the 


beauties of prese, I dare present this bride to the king, 





(1) Khusrau gives the name 77"! YU! in the opening 
verse which heads the work Sra ie lS § Dale Bsa Lovin) ; 
The praise of God and the Prophet, of course, follows, 


(2) Sang-i-<@abil i.e, the stone capable of turning into a | 
ruby or a diamond by the light of the sun. . 
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1) 
knowing that the eye of great men does not pry into defeats? 


n * Kast 


3 
4 


If I had an eternal life I ceuld not spend it better than 
in singing the praises of the king, but as I know that life 
is shert, I had to be content with having just a handful of 


"he 4 E CTI 7 ] 
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water from the unfathomable sea of his excellence," 


As this is the only contemperary hidory of “‘aAlauddin's 


Eee a 
jo ee OS aa 


reign, its historical importance can hardly be exaggerated, | 
and Khusrau, 33 in his hésterical poems, has narrated the rN 
facts with an admirable accuracy and wealth of detail. His i 
language may be ornate and complicated, and his econiums of $ 
the king high-flowm and exaggerated, but his narrative is 
consistent and undistorted, and a thorough and comparative 


(3) 


study of the work is sure to be amply repaid, 


$ 
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From the literary point of view the book is as good, or À 
as bad, as any of its kind, the TajuleMda thir, for instance. : 
But it is certainly original in style. Khusrau has utilised 4 
in it all the various artifices he has outlined in the —X 
Khusravi, the most striking being the division of the narra- 
tive into paras of —— length, each composed of analogies 
derived from a particular thing = the stars, the water, fire, 


and so on, The idea itself is a good one: it introduces 





variety into an otherwise hum-drum narrative and splits it 
up into divisions, each devoted to a particular topic, and 
in this respect it resembles another important innovation 5 
of Khusrau's - writing parts ef a mesnevi in different metres. 
But one cannet help feeling sorry for the loss of time and S 


uh TTN 


energy engendered by the adoption ef such an artificial style < 


in prese, and it is not very easy to follow the sense clearly 
3 


> 


through all the mazes of similes and metaphors. kKhusrau, 


essentially a peet, has produced a work of art rather than aV 


(1) A proverb: Beto — sg! 


(2) My translation is met literal. It gives only the sense 
o f the original which is highly complicated and érnate,. 


“ 


ay 
Eas. 






(3) I have already utilised much of the historical material 
contained in it and have pointed out the faultiness of 
Elliot's translation, , 
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history: and altheugh he has told the historical facts 
well, he could have told them better in a simpler and less 
laboured style, x 


The contents of the work, most of which we have already 


utilised, are as follows; 


balauddin's expedition te Deegir when governor of Karra 


i | —2 
and Manakpere (Rabi II, 695 H.) 


His march on Yelhi and accession to the throne the sane 


(2) | 


year, F 
The measures adopted by him fer the spread of peace and 
prosperity in the kingdom, and for the suppression of 

4°) 
heresy and unlawful practices, 


at A 
ə His buildings: The Jimi Masjid, the Alai Minar, the 


4 
ramparts ef Delhi, the Jhansi tanx ‘4? 


His successful campaigns against "te Mongols and the : 
5) P 
dire punishment meted out to them, 3 


The Conquest of Gujrat(698 H.) and ef Rathambher (700 ft). 

The Conquest ef Malwa (705 H.) (m : 
Of Chilor, (703 H.); Punitive expedition against Deogir, 
under Malik Kafur (706 H.) and the conquest of Siwana ` 

* by the king himself in 708 £3) r : 
The Conquest of Tilang (Talingana) by Malik Kafur, 709 i 


The Conquest of Ma'bar by Malik Kafur, 710 H, and the 
(10) 


return of the victorious armies to Delhi in 711 H 


| Khusrau concludes with a short epilogue containing ex- 
cuses for what hèicalls an imperfect and faulty composition, 
and prays God to make it acceptable to the king and popular 3 


(21) l 
with all men, 


EA EE Ne Aa He EL PRT YE E A 
(1)fol. 4°. (2) fol 5® anå6, (3) foll. 7° =- 11, 

(4) foll. 12° a 15>, (5) Foll. 16 =- 22, (6) foll, 22-26. 

(7) foll. 26- 29. (8) fol. 29. (9) foll. 32- 35. > 
(10) “ff635-56, (11) fo0ll.34-a5, | 
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The following literal translation of a passage will 
suffice to give an idea of the highly artificial style of this 


: -_ 


J x d + ma - i 
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history. 

"hen the army of the Turks that is an ocean of fire 
has already burnt the thatched dwellings of our towns, it is 
apparent that its flames are pewerful enough to convert the 


stenes of our fortress into lime. This fortress called Dhur- 





Samandar, situated by a river, has always been held in respect £ 
and even if we cannot totally put out the fire of the Turks! i 
swords when it leaps up into flames, we should at least try x 
to quench it, and since we have all to burn, let us not die 3 
without honour." The Rai became hot at their words and thus Rs 
disclosed the fire that burnt in his breast: ‘Our eld and f 
respectable fire-worshippers, the lamps of whose minds burnt ~ 
bright, have said clearly that never can the Hindu stay before ‘4 


the Turk or fire before water, When it is so we can do — 


but turn our faces away from the heat of the flames of the 





1 
Turks! daggers. Let us net pour NE | ) lest it be like oil 


on their flames and make us the fodder of fire in our lives. 


Let us discard insolence and pride and like water place our 


— Ve ot wt 8 Yas X 


heads on tne ground to meet them, for thus perchance may the 


— 
e 


2 
fire of their anger þe a little cooled —— 
The curious innovation of giving dates in the form of 


enigmas, first explained by Knusrau in his Yj a4z-i-Khusravi, has 


1 4 è ; — + , - 
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been very successfully employed by him in this work. The me the 


fas 


åf a little puzzling, is, as Elliot points out, very helpfal in 





the preservation of dates which, if given in figures or even 


words, are liable to gross mutilation and transformation in the 


hands of a careless wee” Thus the date of the defeat and 


— 


= =. 
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(1) ab rekhtan = to pour or shed water 3 to dishonour or put 
to shame, 


(2) Fol. 64°. The passage describes an argument between the 
rajah of Dhur-Samandar and his advisers. The rajah is 
reluctant to fight. The analogies are all from water and 
fire, 








(3) For examples, see Elliot iii, 63, 


Sern 


aby 


and capture of ‘ard Beg and Turtag is given in the following 
sentence; LBS U - CHEER, ema EE 2? 

To find the date we have to add together the values pf 
the 'foet' (= tail or the last letter) of Ali Beg, i.e. 
together with that of 4+ to the values of the ‘head! 
(= first letter) and ‘foot’ of Turtaq, i.@. < and * 

The total is thus 20, 188 400 100 © 705 H, 

Another striking feature of the work is the use of many 
single Arabic verses ( J!) ), all composed by the poet 
nimself, some of which are — original in spirit. Thus 
he says of ths elephants 


teh! eee gh IU UCI yl 


of ‘alauddin's military prowess: 
TLIU SD aks Nes 6G pW A pe) CS 


Manuscripts of the work are very rare. The B.M., manu» 
script’) , which I have consulted, is a fairly well-written 
copy and is complete. aA lithographed edition has recently 
been published in Aligarh (1927). It is copied from the 
B.M. ms, referred to above, but unfortunately is full of 
mistakes, due either to faulty transeription or to careless 
editing?’ A careful and annotated edition of this would 


therefore be highly desirable, 


(1) Or. 1638. ‘The only other knewn M3 is in the King's Ool- 


lege Library (Cambridge). Or. 1658 was given to the 
Museum by Gol. Yule, 


(2) This is really deplorable, since the Editor, Mr. mfineul- 


Haq, according to his own statement, was helped by a 


number of eminent scholars in the prepara tion of the text 
published under the auspices of the jult4niyah Historic al 


Society. (See Preface p. 5.) 
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III. AFZAL“-UL-FAWAID 


ieee pains comparatively short work, is a col- 
lection of the sayings of Ni zamuddin Auliya, the author's 
spiritual guide. Written apparently in brik th herd of his 
contemporary Hasan's larger work, Fawaid-ul-fu'ad, the Afzal» 
ul-Fawaid is a book entirely different from either the Te 
Khusrawi er the Khazain-ul-futth. Its language, extremely 
simple, easy, and unadorned by any figures of speech, provides 


a good specimen of Persian as it was spoken in Khusrau's time. — 


There is very little in this work that would attract 
the attention of an ordinary reader, but bits of useful in- 
formation may be gleaned here and there by one interested in 
things spiritual. One may also, incidentally, find in it a 
few details about Khusrau's own spiritual career, and some- 


thing about his contemporaries, such as frequented the 
(2) 
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assemblies of the saint and listened to his saintly utterances 


or to the more convivial songs of the gnawwals that kept them 


awake and restless with spiritual ecstasy. It is divided into * 


four parts. The first part opens with a high-flown eulogy of 
the saint, and describes the poet's formal initiation into 
his spiritual circle in 713 H., when the saint gave him a 
fourecornered cap and an upper vest ( ¿b)i \ J. Khusrau pre- 
sented this portion to the saint in Jumad II 719 H., and the 
saint granted him permission to continue the work, praising 
his efforts very highly, and giving away as a reward his own 
cap and robe, The second part,commenced after 719 H., was 


3 
evidently left incomplete by sli ale ) 
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(1) Khusrau gives the name on p. 110 when mentioning the proe * 


sentation to the saint. (Delhi edition, 1304 H.) 

(2) Among them are; Wajmuddin Hasan, ‘Ala-i-sanjari, the poet, 
Maulana Wajih-uddin Paili, Maulana Shihabuddin of Meerétt, 
Maulana Burhan-uddin Gharib, Osman Sayyah, etc. 


(3) See pp. 110 and 130, 
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The follewing about music may be of interest: 
"Then they talked of how some darweshes when dancing in 8 
an assembly of gina’ ory out and raise unmaannerly shouts, and 
the Kwaja (God reward him well) spoke thus in his benign way: 
‘They de a very bad thing, for the people of Sima‘ have never 





done that, and it is not the way of the perfect ones. This - 
sort of behaviour comes only from deluded novices, for Hasan 
Basari has said that if a person shouts in Sima you should be 
sure he is a devil and comes from the devil. A really spie y 
ritual man is transported to the world of angels and is not R 
forbidden from motion or dancing, for he swims in the ocean 
of cognisance ( aa gnosis) and is unconscious of the exist- à 
ence of the eighteen thousand world. Even as the gold melts 


in the crucible, so do the people of Sima in the world of 


‘ 
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"On Thursday, the seventh of ghawwal, I had the good 


——— 
Here again is a passage about the masamir or musical ine A y 
trance) > ; 


fortune of kissing the Sheikh's feet. They were at that time 3 
talking of Sima and of those who lister to it, and just then 


id 


m 


.a man came in and related that at a certain place a number of 


the saint's disciples had gathered together and had with them 4 
si 
musical instruments. The Khwaja thereupon said: 'I have often 


forbidden the use of such instruments and other unlawful — 


* 
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What they have done is not good.' And he laid great stress 
upon this point, even saying that the palm of one hand should | 
not be struck upon the other, nor the back of one hand upon 


the palm of the other, meaning that clapping was strictly proe 


ry TALIE AE a 
(fa) te nt nah 


nibited and that it was better not to use instruments — 





(1) P. 112. (2) Pp. 126-127, Mazdmir (sing. mizmâț) are 
particularly musical pipes or flutes (cf. the Pegsian 
nay) Certain musical instruments, such as the ‘daff! a 
( timbrel) or the 'sitar' have been declared to be lawful Ei 





by some authorities, 


(3) Dastak, (Hindi, Tal) beating time with hands, is a usual $ 
accompaniment of singing in the East, . 
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He said afterwards; ‘All great sheikhs have listened to sima ! 
and those who know its real worth and have taste and emotion 
are moved by a single verse heard from a musician, whether 
there be any instrument or not. But if one lacks the requisite 
taste it avalis him nothing that there be a number of msicians 
with instruments singing before him,' 30 we know that this 
affair depends upon enotion and feeling and not on musical 


instruments,” 





wo. 


be sceptical about them. Their language, they point out, is 
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CHAPTER V. 


KHUSRAU'S HINDW POETRY 
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Whether Khusrau wrote any Hindi poetry has recently been — 


the subject of controversy. The old biographers and antholoe 
gists, both eastern and western, generally took it for granted — 


e- 


wit. 


that he did, and quoted ghazels, conundrums, verses etc., 


given out to be Khusrau's, in their anthologies, without the | 
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least hesitation or misgiving as to their genuineness, But 
modern scholars, especially those who have made a special 


study ef the development of Hindi in India, are inclined to 


— 
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very modern, almost identical, in fact, with the Khari boli 
or spoken dialeet of to-day, and very different from other 
specimens ef Hindi found in prose and poetry of undoubted 
antiquity and established authorship. 

That Khusrau knew Hindi (or Hindui, as it was called in | 
his time) we have no reason to doubt. He was born in India 
which had been his ancestors' home for several generations, 
and his mother was of Indian origin He mst, then, have 
been thoroughly conversant with the spoken Hindi of his age, 
and much more familiar with it than were other contemporary 


writers who knew the language only through occasional contact 


od Se * a . . p h ey P A . 7 eae E , T 
RAY ra. Ladne aadi a rir 


with such Indians as could not speak Persian - their domestic 
servants, merchants, and so on. We have, moreover, ample 


proof of his proficiency in this language in his own writings. | 
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(1) This is clear from what he says about his maternal grand- — 
father, ‘Imad-ul«Mulk. See supra. ‘That the latter was 
of a dark complexion and ss fond of betel-leaves would 
show his Indian origin. 
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He uses Hindi words in several of his works, moderately and 
sparingly it is true, but very aptis.? That he does not 
employ them more often is not due to any want of knowledge 
but to his sensible dislike for introducing too many foreign 
words into a language that had already been losing its pris- 
tine purity in its new home, "It is not very pleasant," he 
remarks, to introduce Hindui words inte pure Persian, except 
when unavoidable, I have used them only where absolutely 
iris T His own statements would indeed show that he 
knew Hindi detter than Arabic and that he was quite proud of 
this, "I am an Indian Turk,” he declares, "and can reply to 
you in Hindi. I have no digyptian sugar te talk of Arabia and 


ð 
$ arabic.* "As I am in fact," he says again, "the Parrot 


ef India, question me in Hindui that I may talk ————— 
But did Khusrau write any poetry in the language which 
he professes to know so well? A man ef Khusrau's genius and Á> 
temperament, one would think, could not help doing so, and 
he actually did so, according to his own statement made in 
words quite unequivocal, When speaking of his own works in 
the preface to his third diwan, he says: "I have soattered 
$ among my friends a few chapters of Hindui poetry also, but 
| I would be content here with a mere mention of this ine 
Moreover, he gives a few speciments of verses capable of bee 


ing interpreted both in Persian and ninaal® It is no wonder, 





(1) Thug he uses: basith, pardhan, mar-mar ete. in Khazem-ule 
futhh; katdra (a dagger) 





(2) Dibâcha to the Gurr. C.f. Ashiqa. ; 
(3) Ibid: ¥ 
(4) Ibid: a 
(5) —* e 
(8) mus: ” his akip AA DA 4 

tbo orbis 5 GTS G LOG i 


A similar quatrain is ascribed to him but unfortunately E 
I could not trace it in, any of the NSS I senpus}ed. It * 
is as follows: Ginnie ash earns Ti, shopo ÁR Fore — hs 


— 


(See Sir G. OQuseley's sotteon” 4 X6y- rat nky i227) p= / ‘ 
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indeed, if Khusrau wrote Hindi verses, for according to his 
own statement, supported by other authorities, earlier poets 
of foreign origin had done so, Mas'ud, Sa'd b. Salman who 
lived many years before Khusrau was born is said to have 
composed a whele diwan in that PREGA E if we believe 
Firishta and Ni samuddin, Hindi poetry was composed as early 
as the time of Hahunga of dhasaa!) 

We have, however, no records whereby to judge the pro- 
bable volume of Khusrau's Hindi poetry. His own statement, 
quoted above, would show that there was not much of it, and 
the assertion that it exceeded in bulk his Persian poetry 
would seem to be a little exaggerated. Nor, on the other 
hand, could the 'few chapters' referred to by Khusrau be all 
that he produced, for he lived many years after he wrote the 
preface to the Ghurrat-ul-Kamal and must have made numerous 
aaaisiens) i 

Unfortunately Khusrau seems to have had very little ree 
gard for his own Hindi verses. He probably scribbled the 
verses On bits of paper, and ‘scattered’ them, as he says 
himself, among his friends and thought no more of them, The | 
production of Hindi peetry was to him a mere pastime, a diver- 
sion from his more serious efforts in Persian, the language | 
of Firdausi. Khaqéni, Nizami and ga'di,« the language of his 
own ancestors,» which could never be equalled in importance 
by the language of Hindustan whatever the post's sentimental 


regard for it migat have been, We can easily understand 








(1) Dibâcha of Ghurrs. Cf. Majma-ul-Fusaha, I, 515. 


(2) Nanda, the Raja of Kalanjak is said to have addressed a 
panegyric in Hindi verse to Mahmad. Firishta vol. I,31. 
(Year 413 H.) 


(3) This,incidentally,also contradicts Garcin de Tassy's 
statement that Knusrau did not write any Hindi poetry 
except at the end of his life. He was only 37 when he 
collected the Ghurra and he had already written some, 
(Lit, Hind. I, 301.) 
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Khusrau's neglect of his Hindi verses when we consider that 





even in comparatively modern times Persian was considered ; 
to be the literary language par excellence by the Mohammadans ; 
of India. Ghalib, the great poet of Delhi, whose fame to-day 5 
rests almost entirely on his small diwan of Hindustani or l 
Urdu poetry, attached a much greater importance to his Persian 


poetry which few Indians read to-day., "Leok at my Persian 





verse," he says, "if you want to see multi-coloured images, 
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and leave aside my Urdu collection, for it is devoid of my 
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true colour, It is certain, therefore, that Khusrau never — 


collected his Hindi verses in his life, and probably no col- 





lections were made immediately after his death. All, then, 
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that we could expect te inherit of them through long ron ur rs k 


would be odds and ends, scrappy poems and isolated verses that 
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caught the fancy of the populace and were transmitted orally 


or through private collections or biydds to the succeeding 


+ pall — 


generations. And such is exactly the nature of what to-day 


is alleged to be Khusrau's Hindi — M 


A E 


This poetry, the genuineness of which has been subjected 





to grave doubts in recent times, consists mostly of small 
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# songs, dohas (couplets), riddles and conundrums, a ghazel with 
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alternate Persian and Hindi lines, a ‘mukhammas' with every 





| fifth line in Persian, some quatrains, and the small tract 


known as 'Khalig Bari, a poem of mixed vocabulary. Most of 


* t ip 
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4% has been consistently and persistently asctibed to Khusrau 


at ets 


by the eld anthologists who apparently never doubted its quthom 





ship; but grave doubts can be raised on this point on lingui st= 


? ic grounds. The language of this poetry is the language of 8 


3 
teenie How could Knusrau, in the thirteenth century, know | 


NEARS Z h Lb! Gx OOH GI 


(2) See Knusrau Ki Hindi Kawita; Wi sr Bandhu Vinad (Hist by $ 
Hindi Lit. by Misra Brothers, Vol, I, pp. 233-280); E 
Hayat (Delhi 1896, pp. 65-71); Garcin de Tassy (L. p.301) 
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(3) It is wrong to assume that the Hindi in which Khusrau 
wrote was Brij Bhasha. Brij Bhasha and the dialect spc 
in Dilhi are two different branches of Western Hindi, 
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the Hindi which is spoken now round and about Delhi? Why has 
no other old Hindi writer used that language? The questions — 


are pertinent, and it is not easy to answer them, We do not 


7 ».* DP. 


know what exactly was the Hindi of Khusrau's time, for there is. 
is no specimen of it except what we find in these disputed 
verses, We know that —— the name given in his time 
to a dialect spoken in and about Delhi, that the dialect had 
fairly developed by that time, was capable of literary and E 
artistic effects”) ana that poems were composed in —8 What $ 


reason, we may ask, ás there to suppose that the dialect has 


i 
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changed a good deal since then = that the spoken Hindi of 
his day was materially different from the Hindi of to-day? — 
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A language, once it has crystallised into a definite forn, 


j 
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would net change very much with the lapse of time, least of ; 
all in India where everything moves so slowly and where there a 


have been really few influeae es of foreign linguistic elements. 


= 


Why can't we believe that a peasant or a bania’ of Delhi in 


-J 


the 13%h century spoke almost the same language as his descende 


ants to-day, when we know that the latter have almost the same — 


physique, and physiognomy, the same dress, the same habits, si 
and the same customs as their remote ancestors had? One can à 


well imagin a Delhi jat driving out his team of bullocks in 
the early morning with a'chaddar' wrapped round his sturdy ; 
limbs, to be the exact image of his great-great-grand-father, — l 
Why can't we imagine his words to be the exact echo of that | 
distant ancestor's? | 

It would, therefore, seem to me to be unreasonable to F 
declare this poetry apockryphal on linguistic grounds. There * 
may be parts of it which are later compositions tacked on to $ 


the genuine gnes; that has happened in every country and in 





(1) Mere correctly Hindui, for that is how Khusrau always 
calls it. es 


A 
(2) See Nuh Sipihr and the Ashiqa. (3) See Supra, 
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every R. But there must have been an original foundation, 
a real prototype (although it would, of course, be very dif- 
ficult to recognise it among the clever graftings and super- 
structures) and that foundation could not necessarily have 
been very different from the addi tions? It is possible, 
again, that succeeding copyists have made slight modifica- 
tions according to the idiom of the time in the forms of the 
words employed by Khusrau. Yet the intrinsic excellence of 
some of these poems, the originality of their style, and the 


wit and humour pervading them mark them out clearly to be the 


work of a great master like Khusrau, and we have no reasons 

to disbelieve the popular tradition when it says that Khusrau y 
a himself wrote them, Their meagre volume would, moreover, 

preclude the probability of any wholesale grafting. 

The other objection, namely that when the oldest Hindi R 
are in High Hindi which was the recognised literary language 
of old times, why should Khusrau's poems be in (‘Khari bo 
can be easily answered, Khusrau's greatest passion was ori- 
ginality. He always wanted to do something new, to break 
away,as far as possible, from the tramnels of custom and tra- _ 

a dition and to tread paths hitherto untouched by human feet. 
His Persian poetry and prose are sufficient proof of the 
existence in him of this dominant passion, and it is easily 
conceivable that the same love of innovation goaded him to 
write Hindi verse in a new style. He had, moreover, probably 
no intention and no ambition to leave behim him a literary 
monument in Hindi, a classic like the Padamawat of Mohd, Jayi) 


- 





(1) The rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam are an eloquent instance of 
this tendency. 

(2) The very fact that these things have been,from oldest 
times, ascribed to Khusrau would shew that Khusrau did 
write something of the sort. There would be no point,for 
instanee in ascribing a fine landscape to an artist who 
painted only portraits. 3 

(3) Vide History of Hindi Literature by Misra Brothers (Vol, A: 
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Introduction, p. vi.) 

(4) See Introduction (p. I.) to Text edited by Grierson and 
Sudhnakara (Caloutta 1911), Other old writers were Chandra 
Barde and Vidyapati Thakur (1400 A.D.). It may be interest 
ing to note that this book is in the Qudhi dialect, which — 
was apparently different from the Hindi of Yelhi in Khus- © 


rau's time, 


i! 


— 
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and so had ne occasion: to follew any literary traditions 
and regulations, He wrote Hindi verse just to amuse himself 
and his friends, and he could, one would think, do that 
best in the ordinary, familiar language of every-day talk. 
Most of the poems, songs, riddles, eto., such as are given 
in Khusrau's Hindi Kawita, have therefore to be taken as 
Khusrau's compositions, in the absence of any convincing 
proofs to the contrary. 

+ I would like to say here only a few words about the ver- 


sified Persian-Hindi vocabulary, the Khaliq Bari, popularly 


ascribed to Khusrau, The work, a small one in its present 


form but said to have been originally written in several 
volumes, possesses very little of literary interest, though 
a linguist may find it instructive. It is divided into parts 
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of unequal length in different metres, giving Hindi equivalents 


for Persian and Arabic words, 

The authorship of this work has been the subject of mich 
controversy. The author of Jawahir-i-Khusrawi recently tried 
to prove that it was really Khusrau's work. He was supported 
in hus conclusion by my able friend Syed Mas'ud Hasan Ri saz 
ef the Lucknew University. Their arguments briefly are as 
follows; 

l. Khusrau's age was a time when the need for such a 
vocabulary was pressing and a man of his versatile genius and 
indefatigable energy was sure to turn his attention to it; 

2. It has always been considered to be Khusrau's com- 
position. ‘The author of ‘Allah Khudai', written in imitation 
of Khaliq Bari, in tobo H. , for instance, seeks 
help from the soul ef Khħhusrau in the opening verses of his 
poem, 

3. It contains certain words, such as 1jftal?, common 
in Khusrau's time, but unfamiliar to later writers, 

4. The last verse contains Khusrau's name so aptly and 


naturally as to leave no doubt about the authorship, 
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But another scholar who has made a careful study of 

the development of Urdu, especially in the Punjab, is dis-= 

inclined to agree with the above view and thinks it is a 

shame to ascribe to a great poet like xhusrau a work that 

is of no literary value, corrupt in its arrangement, and 

full of repetitions, defacts of rhyme and irregularities 

of metra?? 

| The essentially discursive and matter-of faot nature 

of the work, giving but few oppertunities for the display of 

3 peetie talent, makes it all the more difficult to come to 

* definite conclusion about the Khàliq Bari, and much can 
o de said for ond against its being from the poem of Khusrau. 
It may or may not be Khusrau's work, and even if it be, can 
hardly add much to the glory of the Parrot of India. What 
would a little feather of a vais. Rite signify in a plumage 
glittering with gold and ai eee and the brightest colours of 
the rainbew? It ri I think, idle to discuss the question 
any further, unless we ean get fresh material for coming to 
a surer decision. The work in question is hardly of suffi- 
& cient importanee for het controversies to be waged over its 


origin, 


t 





(1) Punjab men Urdu (Urdu in the Punjab) by Hafiz Mahmid 
Sherani. lLadore, 1927, KIRN 
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CHAPTER Vi. 
KHUSRAU- THE MAN 





There have been in the history of the world but few 
instances of a scholar or a post acquiring a popularity and 
a fame like that of Khusrau, We may think, perhaps, of Byron | 
and Shakespeare in England, of Goethe in Germany and of 
ga! di in Persia. But it was the personality of Khusrau, his e: 
ready wit, his flowing humour, his versatile genius and his 
genial nature, rather than his poetry that remdered him known * 
all over India. Centuries have elapsed since the ‘Parrot | 
of India’ sang his last song and the voice that had charmed 2 
princes and peasants was hushed for ever, yet the memory of d 
his name is as fresh to-day as ever, One may still hear a Ne 
venerable old man relate an anecdote about the poet to eager ; 
young ears, a street urchin shout out a particularly gay 
couplet of the poet while intent on hís game of marbles, 
darweshes dancing in mad rapture to the words of one of his 
| * ghazels, and women singing in melodious chorus some of his 3 
bs Hindi songs, 
The first thing that strikes one from a perusal of Khus- 
rau's work is a keen sense of humour. He was comparatively 
a religious man, observed probably the principal ordinances, 
| said his prayers, and ———— He did net drink wine, or at | 
least was not addicted to it. In his old age he was a regular ; 
attendant at the monastery of his sheikh. Yet he was not a * 





(1) see his fine qasida, written in Ramazan, (B.N., 1.0. MS. * 
1187 ff. 35-38) beginning 


and another with the rhyme 4 5): “alo. yy 
| hea 2 2 Lotro gh veges! # tyh oki owes rel 
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dry ascetic. He laughed and sang, listened to beautiful dancing 
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girls, and was present at the merry wine-parties of princes, 
and was as much at home in a motiey crowd of buffomns and 
clowns as in a learned gathering ef se vant! He saw the 
misery in life and was sometimes sad, but he carried his 
sorrews lightly. He saw what was ridiculous and droll, and 
he laughed at it. He laughed at pedantic scholars, at ine 
tolerant bigots, at hypocritical sufis, at miserly princes, 
and at ambitious plagiarists, Yet his laughter had in it 
nothing of malice, it was as light as his spirits, good- 
humoured and amusing. 
A great tolerance, such as must have been rare in his 
age, is the other prominent feature of the poet's character, 
2 He had few racial, religious, or social prejudices. He was 
proud of his Turkish descent, but he was loud in his praise 
of India =- its sweet flowers, its language, and its dark 
beauties, and had net the slightest touch of that bitter sen- a 
timent that made Kwaja-i-Xala@n utter the well-known verse | 
on the eve of his departure from India; "If once I cross 
the Indus in peace and safety. and think again of returning 
to India, may my face be blackened," '7? 
i It as true, he could not free himself entirely from a 
certain amount of haughty pride and a contempt for the con- 
quered race, He calls the Hindus ‘crow-faced', warns the King J 
against allowing them tee much seul hi ahaa some of their 


4 s 
rites and velieri b and seems to be jubilant over the destruce | 








(1) gee {jdsei-xhusravi. That Khusrau was not a rigid abe 
stainer may be seen from the follewing (I.O. ms. 1187,f. 4 


24 cb i peep di N odpo Go Orly 
22, PPW A TAR 2 Aegean 
UB Dio Lap : EDAREN I 


(2) Pe taly Le} V bu ous Sir Vo DSN | 
Vide Sates tien “Gav. Trans. IZ, 525; Text f. 296) 


(3) See supra, (4) He says, 'I am amazed at the ‘dung-wor- 
shipping Hindus’, alluding to er ee belief i 
the virtues of aawedunae | £ _ 1. 9 


me hues of bunting (ab oz Loriids 
teil Bs pecan by nih 
i B.M, MS. 25807, fol. 437b) pS LJ u > — 
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tion of their temples. But at the same time he is sinoerely E 
touched by the grievances of the Hindu ryots and is emphatic : 
in his denunciation of oppressive ‘amils and ‘abwans. He 
often praises the Hindus in his writings, He admires their 
learning, their language, their devetedness and faithfulness, | 
quite as enthusiastically as the warlike exploits of their | 
conquerors, | | 
It was due to this broadmindedmess and want of prejudice — 


that Khusrau acquired such a popularity. He was sought after Y 


p ee eh 
—— 


by everyones., His presence in an assembly lighted, so to say, 


another candle. Nobles and princes contested for his services 


7 
* 
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and vied with one another in rewarding him, Khusrau, on his | 
part, was apparently quite content to pass from one patron 
to another, Like a wandering minstrel he went from door to 
door, tuned his lyre to a different pitch acsording to time 
and convenience, and sang with as much gusto the praises, of 


a murderer as those of his victim. But we should not judge 
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him by his glowing odes alone. Khusrau had to write them to 
earn his bread and to keep peace with those in power. That 
he had, in fact, a strong hatred for high-flown panegyrics 
is clear from several of his remarks. He had an inherent 
dislike for falsehood and hypocrisy, but circumstances often 


forced him to throttle his conscience. Yet he never stooped 


OS a Ae 


to meanness, and never degraded his art by a wholesale pro- 
duction of panegyrics. His ‘mamduh', as he himself claims, `. 
was always a king er a prince, and he never Betrayed a patron 
in whose service he happened to be. If he praised other men, 
it was only at the request of his patron and then too he | 

tpoured just a drop of his ewn pure honey into the cup of their 


2 . 
— iad the slightest expeotation of monetary reward. 








(1) "My poetry is not like that ef other poets," he says, 
“for I have never praised any other than the patron in , 
whose service I have been," (Dibacha to Ghurrat-ul-Kamal) 


(2), hey preter p da 
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"If, however," he declares, “they out of their generosity 
offered some reward and I accepted it, it was no more than 
the priee ef the paper that contained my verses - even if 
it was a thousand ‘nabati! tangahs, for ..e. no one can K 
buy a single verse from me, as nobody could ever sell BRAE 
He was generous with his money, and had the greatest 
contempt for miserliness. He shared his rich earnings with 
his friends and relatives, and it is in his dealings with 
these that we see the real man that lay concealed under the 
mask of the courtier and the panegyrist. His love for his 
mother was unbounded and he loved his brothers and his own 
children with a great affection, Two of his sons died in 
his lifetime and he mouns them in some of the finest elegies . 


2 
in his aiwins? His daughter, too, had a huge share of his 





affections and he has addressed a whole chapter of the Hasht * 
Bihisht to ni?) The advices given by the poet to his "paradis : 


daughter” would, ef course, appear to be stern and puritanio 






to a medern reader. One may almest conclude from some of them, 
as 3hibli doei that Khusrau did nət think teo highly of the 
intellectual and moral strength of wemen and was an advocate | 
fer rigorous confinement. But what else could one expect from 
any man of that age? That he had the highest esteem for the 

tender love of a mother, a sister or a wife, we cannot aeny(®) 


and if he has been led to make some disparaging remarks about 





: 
women in general, we should not condem him hastily. He is 
(1) Dibécha: Ghurrat-ul-Kamal; j 

A 7: 


Karet orn pni ob iA 


(2) Their names were Muhammad and Hai. See elegies in the 
Kulliyat. , 





(3) Nawal kishore p. 21 seq. 
(4) shirulajam, II, p. 125. 






(5) Gee the passage in Leyla and wa jnun where the poet speaks 
of his mother. One ef the proverbial expressions given a 
by him in I'jaz-i-Knusravi is "A charity more sincere than 
the love of sisters.” 


Ta OR 


55 / 
ce 4 
certainly much more respectful towards them than the great 
A 
Persian writer Sa'di. 
Unlike Sa'di, again, Khusrau never preaches duplicity 


and hypocrisy. He himself avoided these as far as possible 


in word and deed, and always advised othors to be frank and 


sincere. He had numerous friends ani to some of them he 


was greatly attached and always expressed his gratitude for 


their help. He had numerous rivals, too, some of whom seen 


to have harassed him a good deal, but he did not worry him- 


self about them. His attitude towards them was one of good- — 
1 
humoured contempt, for he knew he was far above them! ) wi th 


the mostpowerful of them, Hasan, he had indeed formed a deep 


friendship and often styles him 'my brother,’ 





(1) He says: “The barking of dogs on a full-moon night 


denotes only the perfection of the moon," (Dibacha to 


Ghurrat-ul-Kamal. 
se OAS I Og 4 bl ate! 1 oF 


(2) gee supra (Life) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
KHUSRAU = THE ARTIST, 





Among the first and foremost essentials of poetry, and 
especially that of the highest order, is a keen sense of 
the picturesque and the beautiful, as well as the ugly and 
the grotesque, and withal a power to portray the! aspects 
of nature in a manner both convincing and lucid, The poet 


has to choose his fancies and to choose his words; he has 


‘to select such particulars as will best illustrate his point, 


and to tell them in the most suitable words, Descriptive 
poetry, in particular, requires a great command of language 
and a very judicious selection and combination of words, 
and Khusrau was undoubtedly one of the few Persian poets 
who have excelled in thisart, 

Nisam, in his Khamsa, has produced some wonderful 
specimens of descriptive poetry. His language is affected 


and his analogies sometimes far-fetched, but on the whole 


1; 
the result is a highly artistic pitani sald, too, comes 


out occasionally with a very brilliant simile or metaphor, 
But no poet before Khusrau's time had developed the art to 
such perfection as he did. ‘The whole of his poem Qird@n-us- 
Sa'dain, as we have seen, is a collection of brilliant pen- 


pictures illustrating various and diverse things. Similar 
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and equally good sketches are abundantly scattered throughout 


his works. He describes briefly and vigorously, Thus, to 


quote an instance, he says of the wily slave engaged by Khus- 


rau Parwis to give Farhad the false news of Shirin's death: 








(1) For some very fine examples see "Über die —B—— 


Nisamis" by Hellmut Ritter (1927). 
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"The King had a negro guard, sour-visaged, wry-<tongued, 
In his demon-like face he resembled a minister of hell, and > 
in his senseless talk he was like the jack-daw, His belly 
was like a furnace full of fire and his mouth like an irre- 
concilable money-lender. Nobody ever saw his mouth closed 
or ene of his lips touch the other. Quarrelsome, of devilish 
disposition, a scoundrel ready to fight and scuffle, he abused 


S 
vilely those whom he praised before their faces. If one was E 


absent from his home for some days, he would tell his relatives: 
that he was dead. He laughed merrily in funerals and scate 5 
tered dust on his head in weddings,” ! 

He says in his description of the äjä: P ; 

“A crowd wandering everywhere like demons, they shamed 4 
with their swift movements the ghouls of the wilderness., wd 
Countless in numbers, scattered over miles and miles, they 2 
are like the sand particles in a desert or the thorns on a : 
mountain, If they betook themselves to a river to drink frm 4 
it, in a moment the river would be dry. Flowers and grass : 


disappear wherever they go. Their eyes are as small as those — 


of the carcass-eating dogs and in the length of their ears A 


they have excelled asses, and neither modesty nor wisdom can : 
ene behold in those narrow eyes and those long ears, Their j 
ears hang down unto their feet like a skirt, yet hide none ; 
ef their ugliness. They go te sleep contentedly with one ear 4 
below and the other above, for their ears are their cloaks, , 

9 


their armour, their silk and cotton garments. Their brows 

wrinkled knet upon know and biaia Gatis hanging down to their 
knees, their bodies covered with a blanket of thick hair, their 
eyelashes yellew, their faces red and their eyes blue, .es. i 
they have big bellies, small feet and long nails. They appear 


T 
naked before one another freely and have shame neither before — 
a child nor a mother. Day and night they revel in — 





(1) Aine-ieSikandari. : 


a. 
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and none of them dies unless he has produced a thousand, 
In their fruitless mountains and inauspicious abode where 
an owl could be called a bird of good omen, they can get 
no better food than the whartit 7? 

Other instances of Khusrau's wonderful power of por- 
traiture can be found in his descriptions of the captive 
Mongols!”) the charms of Leyla and Dewaldi, the musicians and — 


3 
dancingeyirls> ana scores of other passages, 





He was alse a great artist in the selection of apt si- 
miles; and here, too, we discover instances of his ertelaelsay 2 
He would disregard, for example, the old classic simile of 
comparing the graceful gait of the beloved to that of a pea- 
cock er a pheasant, and liken it instead to that of a — 

















The killing eyes the beloved he would compare te Hindu rob- 
bers with kataras rather than to murderous caries ° i 

The use of musical words and — again, one of : 

his great characteristics, and he often produces a quaint A: 

effect by the use of an unfamiliar rhyme. Thus, ene of his a 

ghazels has for its rhyme words like Tatta, Jatta, latta, matta 

patta, albatta, vk. $ 

$ This naturally brings us to the question of Khusrau's i 
attainments in music, He has since very remote times been 

| regarded as equally great in musice as in poetry, and as able : 
to express in musical numbers even the sounds produced by a 4 

gong or a carder 's ow, Tradition, again, ascribes to him 

(1) A kind of insipid mulberry, (2) Qiran-usega 'dain, i 

(3) Nu Sipihr. 4 

(4) Dibacha of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal; w E 
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(6) See Nuh Sipihr (supra). 


(7) >% —A Ap 4”, pe ADATA V9909) oig Er 
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the invention of the sitar as well as of several new melodies — 





compounded of Persian and Indian tunes, and he is said to | 
have defeated in an open contest a famous musician of Deccan, fi 
Nayak Gopal by name (?? That Khusrau had studied well the 

science of music is abundantly clear from his writings. He 
seems to have been quite familiar with the Persian system 

and to have known well all its intricacies =- the four usuls, 
the twelve pardahs, and so te? He knew well also the Indian — 
system and was a great admirer of i!) Musical contests,too, — 


would appear to be a favourite pastime of his day, and Khus- 








hap. rau did apparently take a keen interest and an active part in ; 
| then.’ It is quite reasonable, therefore, to believe that he 
-@ made some attempts to combine the Persian and Indian systems í 

i and to evolve new melodies characteristic of the new Indoe 3 
Persian culture of India, But it is difficult to determine ; 

exactly the extent or importance of the modifications intro- i 

duced Ay him. According to an old Persian work on Indian ; 

music (which is supposed to be a translation of an older work a 

written in the time of Raja Mansingh of Gwaliyar), he invented | 

the following new melodies; Mujir, sasgedi, aiman, ushshaq, ; 

6 muwafiq, Ghanam silaf, Farghana, Sarpażda, Bakha$z, firodast, 
munam (9), qaul, tarana, khayal, nigar, basit, anana, and 3 

sundaa!®? 4 

It is useless to enter here into the technical niceties z 

of music or to try to establish the identity of all his inven- _ 

tions, but there is no doubt that the popular melodies qaul 7 





(1) Ragdarapan fol. 4 Haya t-i-Khusrau yp. 72. see, however, - 
'Yotices on Persian Poets', XXII, where 'Naik' Gopal is 
said to have lived in Akbar's time. 
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(2) gee Qi ran-us-Sa'dain Da 163 seq.; 1$az-i-Khusravi R.II, 
(3) See Nuh Sipihr; Ijaz-ieKhusravi R. II, p. 288. 
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(4) See Yjáz-i-Khusravi (R. II, p. 180 seq.), where he men- 
tions the arrival of the musicians from Khorasan and ine | 
vites Indian musicians te compete with them, so that the 
“dove-pigeons of Bala may know how the Indian birds. sing? 
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and ghazel were first introduced into Indian music by Khusrau. 





Qawwals all over India recognise him to be their master, even 
to-day, 

Khusrau's innovations, however, were not universally 
acclaimed. His independence of thought and love of things 
new had led him to break away from the old traditions and 
to form a schismatic school which has always been looked down 
upon by the supporters of the classical Bet To any 
impartial lover of music, nevertheless, the change would seem 
healthy and pleasant. Itis a pity, indeed, that no more men 
of Khusrau's calibre were born in India to drag her music out 
of the old pool stagnant with ages. 

The invention of the sitar, agajn, has been so persist- 
ently ascribed to Khusrau that it is now generally accepted 
to be a fact beyond doubt, ‘The sitar, originally meaning a 
three-stringed RARA a. of course, a simplified form 


of the old Indian instrument Vina which is said to have been 
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invented by Mahadeo himself?) and might at any time have been 
evolved in India. Khusrau's age would, perhaps, seem to be a 
time particularly suited for this evolution, But unfortunately 
I have been unable to trace the name 'sitar' anywhere in Khus- 

rau's writiems, ‘sl temas there are pages full of the descrip- | 
tion of the various instruments used in his time. Nor does 


any of his contemporary, er even of later writers, mention 





(1) See wajia ‘ald shah's 'gaut-ul-Mubarak', Pe 42 3¢q, He 
describes Khusrau as a ‘nayik' of Khayal as opposed to 
that of Dhurpad, and his disciples as Khayalis. Accord- 
ing to him Khusrau, invented the tunes known as Tarana, 
Chhand, Parband, git, qual, qilbanah, naqsh and gul, 
gee also Am- inAkbari, Text 1r, 133-39, 


(2) It has now generally seven strings, 


(3) Others ascribe its invention to Nared, the mythological — 
son of Brahma and Saraswati. see Asiatic Researches, III, 
Pe 67. For a description of the instrument see ibid, I, 
DP. 295, seq. 





